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Much Better Fencing for Less Money 


At last I have it, and am now offering to the farmers of this 
country my NEWCOPPER STEEL longer-lasting fencing direct 
from my factory at low factory prices with all freight charges 
paid. Its double life means a saving of half your fence money! 

This amazing NEW kind of fence wire is the result of a dis- 
covery which makes Brown fencing far more RUST-RESIST- 


ING and durable than any fence made in any other way. It’s 
accomplished by using the proper percentage of Copper with the Steel. This 
remarkable process is the result of many years’ experimenting to find a way to 
conquer rust, and according to tests made during the past 17 years by Steel 
Manufacturers, as well as by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Copper Steel has proved to beat least twice as durable as Non-copper Steel! 

Don’t buy a rod of fencing until you get my New catalog and learn all about 
this New “longer life’”’ fencing which is sold 


Direct From Factory—I Pay the Freight 


My new catalog tells all about this AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY! Also 
tells how I add still more EXTRA years to the life of this longer lasting fence 
by coating the Copper Steel wires with a heavy coat of Super-Zinc Galvanizing 
—and how my Direct From Factory plan of dealing enables you to buy New 
longer-lasting fence for less than you pay elsewhere for ordinary fence. 

In addition to over 150 styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, my new catalog 
also contains wonderful factory bargains in Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Steel Gates, 
Metal and Roll Roofing, Paints, Tires, Tubes, Cream Separators, Furnaces, 
Heaters, Stoves, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Baby Chicks, Brooders, Poultry 
Supplies, etc. — 128 pages of Money Saving Bargains of farm and 
household needs. 


Easy Payments Too! 


Another big advantage for my customers is my NEW Easy 
Payment Plan. You can now order what you need—pay a 
little with the order and balance in easy monthly payments. 


Over 1,000,000 farmers have learned that my Straight Line 
Selling plan saves them a lot of money every year. One million @ a 
satisfied customers is alot of folks — I could never have built AA 
up such a large business had I not always given my custom- 
ers Better Quality, Lower Prices and Better Service than they 
could get elsewhere. 


Send For My Catalog Today! 


Remember everything you buy from my factories is guar- 
anteed—you take no risk. The low prices in catalog is all 
- you pay—I pay the freight—Jim Brown has ALWAYS 
paid freight charges. Orders are filled within 24 hours 
from my factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Adrian, Mich.—also from 35 other ship- 
ping points—no matter where you live I can serve 
you promptly and save you a lot of money. MAIL 
COUPON FOR CATALOG NOW. 
—JIM BROWN. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Dept. 3284 i 


} 
I Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CoO., 

Dept. 3284, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Jim:—Send me your new 1930 Catalog telling 
all about your New Copper Steel Wire Fencing and 
other products. Also about your New Easy Payment 
Plan. 
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Is your Spade a Crutch 
































T the end of the day, which is it? 
A Do you go home with your 

spade over your SHOULDER? 
Or do you use it as a STAFF 
most of the way? Which of these two 
men in the cartoon is YOU? That de- 
pends on how you have been treating 
yourself. Especially your FEET. Your 
feet affect your whole body. 

















Now look again at the cartoon. You 
see both men are carrying spades. Both 
have on clothes that look the same, 
Their boots, also, LOOK 
the same. But they are 


_.. after the Day’s Work? 


him? Simply that he has been wearing 
a pair of stiff, heavy boots. You can’t 
feel very happy if your feet ache and 
feel like a couple of tons of lead. You’d 
be all WORN OUT, too, if you had 
boots like this pulling at your feet for 
twelve hours-like a ball and chain. 


Lightening foot burdens 


Well, there is no need for him to be like 
that. Or for you. Goodrich has found 
a way to LIGHTEN the foot burden. 
YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ENCE in the making of 





NOT. The cheerful looking 
man wears Goodrich Boots. 
His feet have been COM- 
FORTABLE all day. He 
walks with a SPRING in 
his step. Things look bright 
to him. That shows on his 








automobile tires. The help 
of the great Goodrich re- 
search laboratories. 27 DIF- 
FERENT rubber com- 
pounds and rubberized 
fabrics. 


All these make possible 








face. But look at the 
OTHER. 


What is the matter with 


-@-Goodrich 


Goodrich 4-buckle over- 
shoe. Light and tough=— 
like Goodrich Boots. 


the Goodrich Balanced 
Rubber Boot. Yes, BAL- 
ANCED. The same kind 


Rubber 
Every 


of balance needed in auto tires. 

LIGHT but TOUGH. High speed 
balanced by long wear. The modern car 
demands such a tire. The modern 
farmer demands light, tough boots that 
spell “FOOT EASE.” 

So, Goodrich has taken the same care 
in its boot making as it has in its tire 
making. Each one of those 27 com- 
pounds and fabrics has been scientifi- 
cally BLENDED .. . that is the only 
word ... so that each works with the 
other. And each is light—as light as it 
can be, and still be TOUGH AND 
STRONG. 

Some of them are used because they 
will make a boot comfortable and flex- 
ible. Others because they give service 
and wear well. But no matter what they 
are used for, they WORK TOGETHER 
... they BLEND. 

The B. F. GOODRICH Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. PacificGoodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Footwear for 
Member of the Family 
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Gargle full strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits development 











Let them play... but afterward 


Protect them 


It isn’t while playing that children 
catch cold—it is afterward, when, still 
overheated, they sit around in damp 
clothes or unconsciously expose them- 
selves to drafts. These exposures, like 
wet feet and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, weaken body resistance so 
that disease germs in the mouth get 
the upper hand. 

Therefore, in addition to the reg- 
ular morning and night gargle, see 
that your children, however sturdy, 
use Listerine on returning from play. 

Listerine aids Nature in warding 
off colds and ordinary sore throat 


THE SAFE 


of sore throat, and 
checks it should it 
develop. 











against colds and sore throat 


because it is fatal to the germs which 
cause them. Tests in the great bac- 
teriological laboratories show that 
full strength Listerine kills even the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), the 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and the 
Streptococcus germs in counts rang- 
ing to 200,000,000, in : 
15 seconds. We could 
not make this statement 
unless prepared to prove 
it to the complete satis- 
faction of the medical 





Yet Listerine is so safe that it may be 
used full strength in any body cavity. 
Gargle with Listerine regularly 
every day, as a preventive measure 
against infection. And, at the first 
definite sign of colds or sore throat, 
increase the frequency of the gargle, 
» meanwhile consulting 
your physician. If serious 
complications are threat- 
ening, he will detect and 
treat them properly. 
Lambert Pharmacal 


ANTISEPTIC 


isterine &zlls germs in 15 seconds 


profession and the U. S. How to prevent a cold 

Rinsing the hands with 
Listerine before every meal, 
destroys the germs ever- 
present on them. 


Government. 


Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 
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IRST I want to wish you, and 
every one of Our Folks, a very 
happy New Year. 
We have watched the slow 
recovery of the farming business in its 


A.H. THROCKMORTON 
WILLARD H. WRIGHT, D.V.M. 


Witmer ATKINSON, Founder 8 Editor, 1377-1920 
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many branches from the disaster of 





1920, and I say frankly, we have not 
been so optimistic as now, in all that time. 


of the Peter Tumbledown type, of course. 
conditions will help Peter much. 


But we think we see agriculture back to where it was before 


: : There will never 
be a time when a good farmer is not far better off than a farmer 
No improvement in 


KR.U. BLASINGAME 
F.0. HENDRICKSON, M.D, 


Vol. LIV, No. 1 _ 














kinds by mail. By no means. We 
are replying to thousands of ‘National 
Service’ inquiries all the time, and are 
anxious for more. If we can give you 
advice or information on any subject, 
ag gag please don’t fail to ask us 
or it. 





( 


vf 


We want to do it, not only because we want to be of service, 
but because it is from the stream of inquiries we receive that 
we get the most accurate knowledge of what Our Folks are 
interested in, what they want to know about, and what they 
would like to have printed in The Farm Journal. 
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the war, everything con- 
sidered, with the best pros- , 
pect for 1930 that the IGHT along this same 
business has ever had. May line, let me remind you 
you have health and every Contents for January that wo now Reve nearly 60 
good thing you want and National Service” pamph- 
deserve. lets and bulletins on subjects 
- - ee ae ee Marion OLDHAM of special interest, and are 
, Special Features Burn Carcasses of Diseased Chickens 50 adding more right along. 
SEE by the papers, as p thidtees ti en aaiiiaen ’ More and Better Turkeys. .. 50 Two recent Bulletins are 
Mr. Dooley used to say, Hich Forming at Elmwood... . 9 Eee oy bay oe ee. 3 on the all-mash system of 
that a fact-finding organiza- OS Se 12 ' — y , feeding laying hens, and 
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stock-selling campaigns, fail. 50 Years Ago”. . 77 Terraces Give Better Yields 50 Bulletin No. 53, out just 
oa 10 per cent of such For Our Women py hey ade md zs a few weeks ago, gives a 
failures are caused by dis- Rose of Decker Valley—Fiction 10 einen Sa selection of excellent recita- 
: ’ : Try Budgeting Garden Crops 56 . 
honesty. The rest succumb —, ee <4 Sprouted Potatoes Mature Earlier... 57 tions for Grange and Farm 
to the normal risk of busi- Redhead -Part [17 ° Early Tomatoes . 57 Bureau meetings, or social 
> ve se hate! 4, Prizes for Best Nuts 58 . ; 
ness. Unusual Meat Recipes. . . 24 Selves Weed P gatherings of almost any 
- ~ a Clean Seed Solves Weed Problem 59 . 
There has not been a dag or deny” PE ro Garden-Planting Dates. 59 kind. 
M M4 : = ands... ) . 
time in years, I suppose, The Cowteous Wer... 62 Our Young Folks If you would like to know 
when it was more risky to Profit in Farmers’ Week 63 " about managing lights for 
: Old Friends in New G : 34 My Work as a Club Leader 68 > 
buy corporation stock and The Smile School Social 4 Attention All! 70 egg-layers, ask for Bulletin 
safer to purchase livestock. shot pts asin Start 1930 Right 70 No. 55. Or for some special 
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some livestock dies, but ‘it Lamb and Wool Profits 30 jenera best (this is for you, ladies) 
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is nothing like 80 per cent, edly hg, an nil a > «6 eam... ° ask for Bulletin No. 54. 
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, rice-lag Buying is Handicap ‘ elpful Hints for the Handyman 47 understand No cha 
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columns of questions and Battery Brooding. 22 Passed by the Non-Sensor. . 76 postage 
oii . Sanitation Controls Poultry Diseases 48 Ge BN, ioc oxb cinesels<es- 7 ’ 
answers on a variety of 
subjects—law, health, live- = =, z % 
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der the general head o Son Se . Dax: ee F scriptions are being re- 
=. Fe Ses. newed in the greatest quan- 








“National Service.” 

It has not been possible, for various 
reasons, to do this lately with any regu- 5 
larity, although you will find two or three 


columns of such items near the back of 12 
this magazine. 19 
But what I want to say is that you 26 





must not suppose that we have discon- 


pm 


seh | 21st 1 2 3 


4 tities. The Circulation Department wants 
me to ask you to look at their offers on 





. TT Oo © rm ut 
page 70 of this issue, where a number of 
a < 16 17 18] special combinations at attractive prices 
20 21 22 23 24 2 pm Look ’em over and let us 
7.98 2 20 steed "ee aeSew 


The Editor. 











tinued this answering of inquiries of all © 











4 The Farm Journal gives no 
Our Business Method aivimos puffs no ewindles, 
inserts no humbug advert ts, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
and who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; tonew subscribers on 
trial, two years for 60 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 





Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta; Henry Bildg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bidg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bidg.. Los Angeles. 


We believe that al) the advertisements in this s 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we wil] make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal! not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between su 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journa!.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 





ES, half a million delighted men 

and women all over the world 

have learned music this quick, 
easy way. 

Half a million—soo,ooo—what a 
gigantic orchestra they would make! 
Some are playing on the stage, others 
in orchestras, and many thousands 
are daily enjoying the pleasure and 
popularity of being able to play some 
instrument. 


Surely this is convincing proof of 
the success of the new, modern method 
erfected by the U. S. School of 
Music! And what these people 
have done, YOU, too, can do! 


Many of this half million didn’t 
know one note from another—others 
had never touched an 
instrument—yet in 
half the usual time 


-—————————- 








What Instrument 








You, Too, Can Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument 


Without a Teacher 


then a picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear it. And 
almost before you know it, you are 
laying your favorite pieces—jazz, 
ballads, classics. No private teacher 
could make it clearer. Little theory 
—plenty of accomplishment. That’s 
why students of the U. S. School of 
Music get ahead twice as fast—three 
times as fast as those who study old- 
fashioned plodding methods. 


You don’t need any special “tal- 
ent.” Many of the half million who 
have already become accomplished 
players never dreamed they possessed 
musical ability. They only wanted 
to play some instrument—just like 
you—and they found they could 
quickly learn how this easy way. Just 

a little of your spare 
—<—<1 — timeeach day is needed 
—and you enjoy every 


The 


they learned to play 5 minute of it. 

- 7 | For You: . os 
their favorite instru- | cost is surprisingly low 
ment. Best of all, | Piano Violin —averaging only a 

° Organ Clarinet 
they found learning Ukulele Flute few cents a day—and 
music amazingly easy. A — the price is the same 
No monotonous hours Piccolo Mandolin for whatever instru- 
Guitar Cello 


of exercises—no tedi- 
ous scales—no expen- 
sive teachers. This sim- 
lified method made | 
ee music as easy 


as A-B-C! 


It is like a fasci- 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
| Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
5-String or Tenor) 


ment you choose. And 
remember you are 
studying right in your 
own home—without 
paying big fees to 
private teachers. 


Don’t miss any 
more good times. 


2on trol 











nating game. From 
the very start you are 

laying real tunes perfectly by note. 
Vou simply can’t go wrong, for every 
step, from beginning to end, is right 
before your eyes in print and picture. 
First you are told how to do a thing, 


Learn now to play 
your favorite instrument and surprise 
all your friends! Change from a 
wallflower to the center of attraction. 
Music is the best thing to offer at a 
party—musicians are invited every- 
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ro y 
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where. Enjoy the popularity you 
have been missing. Get your share 
of the musician’s pleasure and profit! 
Start Now! 


Free Booklet and Demon- 
stration Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting 
to join the crowd of entertainers and 
be a “big hit” at any party—if you 
really do want to play your favorite 
instrument, to become a_ performer 
whose services will be in demand—fll 
out and mail the convenient coupon 
asking for our Free Booklet and Free 
Demonstration Lesson. These ex- 
plain our wonderful method fully and 
show you how easily and quickly you 
can learn to play at little expense. 
The booklet will also tell you all 
about the amazing new Automatic 
Finger Control. . Instruments are 
supplied when needed—cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music, 571 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, “‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and 


particulars of your easy payment plan. I am in- 

terested in the following course: 

Have you above instrument?.............+.++-- 

ree Sata pa al is he ih avis ns nig 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Address. . 

a a a | ae 
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you 
are 
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1929 was an 


epochal year in 
the history of for 


American agriculture. It 
saw the close of the long 
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By 
Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 


co-operation. The success 
of the venture will depend 
quite as much upon the 
support it receives from the 
farmers, as upon the sound 
business policies to be fol- 
lowed by the Farm Board. 
Without the willing support 


debate over ‘“‘farm relief,” 

and the passage of the of farmers, the Farm Board 

Agricultural Marketing Act. can not hope to succeed in 
perfecting an organization 


It saw the setting up of a 
Federal Farm Board, giving 
to agriculture a business 
head. 

The purpose of the Board 
is to strengthen the bar- 
gaining power of the farmers 
and to help them adjust their production to market require- 
ments. This may be said to mark the beginning of an industrial 
era in agriculture. 

The farmers of the United States are now embarking upon a 
new venture. In this, they have the guidance of a business 
directorate. Their problems are varied and complex. There 
are millions of producing units. There are areas of overpro- 
duction, areas of underproduction, and periods of congested 
markets. There are also complex tax situations, confused 
transportation problems and many other problems, all of them 
requiring specific action, but all in some way linked up with 
agriculture. 


The Board Must Have Support 


N short, the road ahead challenges the ability, the imagination 
and the foresight of the members of the Farm Board, as 
well as of every other American who is interested in agriculture. 
The new year sees a satisfactory start in this field of centralized 


What the New Year plus the new Federal 
Farm Board may do for farming 


which will accomplish the 
purpose of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

There are many indica- 
tions that the necessary 
support will be given. But 
until that is assured, no one can definitely say just what the 
Act will do for agriculture. Responsibility for the success of the 
venture rests, in a degree, upon every group and interest con- 
cerned in farm welfare. No broader attempt to replace de- 
structive competition in agriculture with large-scale co-operation 
was ever undertaken, and the result, whatever it may be, will 
have lasting effects. 


The Last Six Months 


T the time the Farm Board began its work, the agricultural 
situation in this country was fairly propitious. Although 
there was a heavy carryover in wheat, the prospective incomé 
from both wheat and cotton was encouraging. It was estimated 
that, despite low crop yields, the total income of agriculture 
for the crop year 1929-30 would equal if it did not exceed that 
of 1928-29. Losses in production were rather evenly distributed, 
and no large area had either very bountiful or very short crops. 
The dairy industry held a favorable position, gross returns 
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from hogs and cattle ran higher than those of the previous year, 
and gross returns of the sheep industry promised to exceed 
those of any previous year in its history. 

This year Nature held down production, but a more satis- 
factory method of adjusting supply to demand than that which 
Nature affords is required. 

Much has been said about the Agricultural Marketing Act 
and about the duties of the Federal Farm Board. I shall not 
go into that, but I wish to emphasize the fact that the objects 
in view are far from simple. More is involved than merely the 
granting of loans to co-operatives. 

Whatever the Farm Board can do to help farmers to market 
their products to better advantage is important. But there 
must also be an effort by the farmers to maintain a balance 
among the different branches of farming, and to stabilize farm 
production as a whole. 

Regulating marketing alone is not enough. Something must 
be done also to regulate production. Here begins the chief 
responsibility of the farmers, individually and collectively. 
Better planning of production, as well as better marketing, is 
necessary. 


No Violation of Economic Law 


ARM improvement under the Marketing Act will not come 

automatically, but must be sought through compliance 
with economic laws. Agriculture, being a far-flung industry of 
small producing units, is naturally at a disadvantage in bar- 
gaining. Other industries have solved p~»blems of high costs 
and of price-cutting, by mergers. Agriculcure’s 6,000,000 farms 
can not be merged, nor is it desirable that they should be. 

But it is desirable to lessen the handicap farmers suffer from 
cut-throat competition. They must be helped to co-operate 
for certain purposes, while maintaining their independence as 
producers. In a society of organization and combination, 
agriculture must also organize, or forfeit the benefits thus 
obtainable. Progress in solving farm problems will depend 
on the speed and efficiency with which farmers organize for 
co-ordinated production and marketing. 


Cross Purposes Among Co-Ops 


O-OPERATIVE marketing has made great progress in the 
United States since the war. Nevertheless, the co-opera- 
tive movement is still made 
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guesswork on the farm. Part of the task ahead is to get more 
farmers to think more in terms of the economics of production 
and selling. In this respect, agriculture is far behind other 
businesses. 

Action must be taken also to keep the agricultural plant as a 
whole in a proper relation to market needs. In other words, 
land resources must be more efficiently used. 

We do not score high in this particular. Our national heritage 
covers 1,903,000,000 acres, of which about 505,000,000 acres 
are improved farm lands. Only about 350,000,000 acres are 
actually producing crops. But this acreage often gives us 
burdensome surpluses, and moreover, its output could be 
greatly increased by intensive cultivation. 

The overexpansion of agriculture is an important contributing 
cause of agricultural distress. Inferior land should not be 
brought under the plow. Millions of acres are now being farmed 
from which there can be no hope for a profit, yet they assist in 
the creation of the surplus problem. Such lands will not afford 
an American standard of living. 

Marginal and sub-marginal lands would serve a much better 
use if they were withdrawn from cultivation. It is not more 
foodstuffs that we need. We seek better homes, better schools 
and broader opportunities on the farm. 


We Need Much Besides High Prices 


| pwerres improvement is often thought of as merely a price 
problem. This is only partly true. Prices reflect basic 
supply-and-demand relationships. Prices stay satisfactory only 
when these basic relationships are correct. In the effort to make 
them correct, much more is involved than the mere regulation 
of marketing, and more even than the seasonal adjustment of 
production to demand. 

State and Federal agencies, as they affect taxation and public 
expenditure, are concerned. Forces in the farm realty market, 
which may stimulate or check unwise farm expansion, are 
vitally concerned. General business conditions are important, 
too, since they determine the consumer’s purchasing power. 
International relationships are important, since they influence 
the foreign demand for farm products. All these factors must 
be taken into the equation. 

This demands more serious consideration, since none of these 
factors are within the control of farmers or their representatives. 

The fields of general busi- 
rai ness and of legislation can 








up largely of unrelated units ea 
working at cross purposes. ‘ 


True, our co-operatives do 
an annual business of nearly 
$2,500,000,000, and we have 
more than 200 farmer-owned 
associations, which do an 
annual business exceeding 
$1,000,000 each. Some prog- 
ress has been made in feder- 
ating local associations into 
regional bodies, and in co- 
operative selling at the ter- 
minal markets. But com- 
pared with what remains 
to be done, this is only a 
start. 

More than 90 per cent of 
our co-operative associations 
have little contact with other 
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Fr } _ be reached and influenced 
only through the presenta- 
tion of the facts, a long and 
sometimes tedious process. 


Favorable Credit 
Conditions Now 


HE farmers and the Farm 

Board are likely to be 
(1) helped in their work by re- 

' cent changes in the credit 
situation. Farm credit, at 
lower rates, makes more 
funds available for invest- 
ment in farm mortgages 
and for agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing 
credit. The farm realty 
market should be benefited. 











co-operative bodies. Thus, | 
we have more than 300 seu 
separate co-operatives han- 
dling potatoes. As a result, 
potato selling is almost as 
competitive as if there were no co-operatives in the field. 

Under such conditions, the intelligent regulation of produc- 
tion seems hopeless. As yet, only about one-third of our farmers 
are organized co-operatively. Many more must be so organized, 
and the co-operative associations must be linked up more closely. 


Knowledge is Power and Power is Profit 


NOTHER requirement is the increased use of economic 
information by individual farmers. Farming is a com- 
bination of business and science. This subject has been much 
discussed, and there are some who say farmers are tired of it. 
Farmers do not always see how general economic information 
applies to their own farms. It does, however. Much can be 
done by planning the details of farm operations in the light of 


market prospects. 
Economics may not be an exact science, but it is better than 





The modest room in Washington where the Farm Board meets. 
Where are the members? Out talking to farmers, mostly 
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I MULOMOOVOOUL C0 MU OUHUE Moreover, the financial ac- 
tivities of the Federal Farm 
Board will be facilitated, for 
the funds placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board can be used to supplement those of exist- 
ing credit institutions. Thus an excellent foundation exists for 
constructive work. 

It seems to me that business men, and all other groups, as 
well as the farmers, will be benefited by aiding in accomplishing 
the things for which the Farm Board was established. No one 
claims that all the provisions of the Marketing Act are 
perfect. It is at least a creditable start; and should it be 
necessary to amend the law, the amendments should be written 
on the basis of experience gained in working with the present 
structure. 

For no matter what the ultimate solution of our many-sided 
farm problem is, any remedy must work on the same frontier— 
the frontier of mutual co-operation, rather than of ruthless 
competition among those whose interests can not possibly be 


separated. 
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igh “farming at 
(lmwood-2y TIM WEBB 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
T) You are interested in farm legislation and a new 
tariff bill, and I see you are printing some articles ad- 


vocating a state income tax to take the place of our 
local farm taxes. 

That is all right with me, and I would not have you drop 
these subjects if I could, and I don’t suppose I could. But 
there are two things that are wrong with farm life, that are 
more annoying and cause more bad feeling than any of those 
things, and I certainly wish something could be done about them. 

One of them is stealing from farms. And the other is these 
crowds of ignorant and insolent hunters coming out from the 
cities and shooting over our land. 

Now I don’t say that these things are more important than 
tariffs or taxes. But a farmer who can’t get very much excited 
over a tariff on cream will go up in the air a mile when some 
thief walks off in the night with a hundred of his hens. And he 
is right, too. Things like that hit you right where you live. 

We have not lost anything by robbery at Elmwood Farm 
lately, though they picked 25 of my chickens off the roosts one 
night several years ago. But several farms in this neighborhood 
have lost poultry, and the trouble seems to be getting worse 
instead of better. 

I suppose we may have to come to a system of state licenses 
for poultry-dealers, if 








Fishermen on the Mediterranean Coast, Palestine 


trespass law in this state, and the justices of the peace are 
pretty good about enforcement. 

But even with all that, with Elmwood Farm posted on all its 
boundaries, there were at least ten men I had to chase off the 
place. Some of them cursed me as they went, although I car- 
ried my own gun as a hint. 

I am glad to say that the police put on a check-up several 
times, stopping at a certain spot all [Continued on page 32 
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It was a sad day for the neighbors when they had Peter Tumble- 
down take a share in a thresher. They had a terrible time collecting 
the money, to begin with. And now whenever Peter has a chance 
at the machine he takes bolts out of it to fix up some of his own 
implements. If Peter repaired all his machines at once, the thresher 
would fall into a hundred pieces. 


a 
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Improving My STOCK 
‘By WALT MASON 
of USED to raise cheap ducks and geese, and other tinhorn 








fowls; I was a stranger then to peace, I filled the nights 
with howls. For when I took my birds to town, to sell 
them or to trade, the customers would beat me down, a 
scurvy price they paid. They said, “Your ganders and your 
drakes no epicure would please: they surely died of stomach 
aches, or of some fell disease.”” So I bewailed the poor man’s 


lot, and wept from day to day; misfortune peppers him with 
shot, wherever he may 


stray. “There’s some- 








nothing else works. Even 


thing wrong,’”’ I used to 





then, there will be some- 
body crooked enough to 
steal poultry and bootleg 
it, I suppose. 

My personal grouch is 
about these hunters. I 
like to shoot a little, 
and Mr. Priestman [Tim’s 


Looking On at LIFE 


‘By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


yell, three times and 
sometimes twice, ‘“‘when 
one who has a goose to 
sell can’t get a decent 
price. I hoped that Con- 
gress would relieve the 
woes of poultrymen, but 
all its promises deceive, 


father-in-law. — Editor. ] : 

and I went down to the I WAS a kid myself once, a good many years we're stung, and stung 

Chesapeake for a couple ago. I grew up in a little country town. The again. The industry is 
bound to go to smash 


of days after ducks. We 
got some, too. So I 
have a fellow-feeling for 
the city sportsmen who 
come out during the 
season after rabbits and 
pheasants and an oc- 
casional woodcock. 

I have no fault to find 
with the state laws. 
Every hunter must carry 


had ready to ship. 





through trains didn’t even hesitate. The real trains 
were the ones that stopped to take on and drop off 
the milk-cans, morning and night. 
they picked up a carload of grain the local elevator 


The first dollar I ever earned was for drawing a 
map of the state. Colored every county a different 


Continued on page 32 


and break in bits, unless 
our statesmen learn to 
throw some sane and 
helpful fits.” But Gaffer 
Brown, who lives next 
door, came up one day 
and said: “You would 
not have much cause to 
roar if you would use 
your head. You raise 
scrub fowls when you 


Now and then 











his license number on 








[Continued on page 47 











his back, we have a good 
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T was like Wilson Butterfield to come back to the 

old home town alone and almost unannounced. It 

was like him to avoid possible recognition and 

handshaking at the station by swinging off the rear 

platform of the little brown mountain train as it 
came to a stop. A moment later he was following the short 
cut of Back Street from the station. 

There were times when a Back Street youth, flush with a 
new city job and clothes, might venture home by way of 
Main Street. But he seldom repeated the offense. Most 
people he met had an uncomfortable habit of looking at 
him and his suitcase as if to say, ‘‘How is it that you, a Back 
Streeter, are taking this longer and more conspicuous way 
home?” 

Although Wilson Butterfield had risen far from even Main 
Street, his feet fell naturally into the old path today. Holly- 
wood would have stared at the picture—Wilson Butterfield, 
one of the more successful of the younger talking-picture 
directors, carrying his own bag down a weedy railroad track! 
A thousand and one ambitious maidens whose most impor- 
tant prayer was that Wilson Butterfield notice and give 
them a part in his next picture, would have taken fresh 
heart and resolve, had they seen him. The more knowing 
would have put it down as a publicity stunt—an idea for 
free advertising in the picture magazines. 

But Hollywood lay far from the young director’s thoughts 
today. He was recalling that eleven years had passed since 
he had last seen Pine Mills. A lot had happened to him in 
eleven years. Yet here, plumped down in the old town 
again, it might have been only last summer that he had left. 
The studios on the West Coast had become for the moment 
distant and a trifle unreal. The lowly environs of the old 
town today seemed the substantial and true. The same old 
watchbox at the dusty crossing! The same rambling piles 
of mine timber and ties along Brown’s siding. The same 
fragrant smell of mountain and sawmill and spearmint and 
hard-coal smoke as in the palmy days of boyhood. 


HO is it?” he heard his aunt call from the sitting-room. 
Her quick ear had caught his quiet opening and closing 
of the heavy white front door. She had grown stout with 
the years, and no longer ran to the door. Butterfield did 























not answer, but continued down the narrow hallway and 
opened the yellow sitting-room door. A large woman on a 
stilled blue rocker stared at him for a moment, then threw 
the sewing from her sloping lap. 

“‘Wilsie!’”’ she cried. ‘‘Why on earth didn’t you say you 
were coming today? I don’t have supper or anything ready!” 

He laughed outright at her reproach and alarm. 

‘‘What you get on short notice, Aunt Kate, is good enough 
for me. I’ve got a pretty good memory of your cooking.” 

“Dare I kiss you, Wilsie?”’ she asked, helplessly. ‘‘You’ve 
got to be such a great man——”’ 

“That’s enough of that,’’ he warned, smacking her heartily 
on the cheek. “No illusions of grandeur. I’m just a Back 
Street kid come back home.”’ 

“Oh, but everybody says you’re great, Wilsie!’”’ protested his 
aunt. ‘Even Dr. Sherry! He goes to see all your pictures. 
I’ve been having the time of my old age just basking in your 
greatness. I get invited out to dinners and suppers and parties. 
Hardly a day somebody doesn’t stop to call. Everybody in 
town is so nice. It’s all on your account.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” declared Butterfield, indignantly. 
“It’s just that all the people that know you like you, Aunt 
Kate. They always did.” 

“Oh, yes. A little, perhaps. But not that much. No, I’m 
not that dumb. It’s you, Wilsie, and I’m proud of it. You’ve 
brought a lot of happiness into an old woman’s life. My only 
complaint is you never write anything about yourself. Such 
short letters, and about once a year. I have to buy the motion- 
picture magazines to find out things to tell people when they 
ask. Everybody is crazy to see you.” 

The young man sat suddenly erect, gazing at his aunt with 
a curious, almost comical expression. She seemed to read his 
mind, for her round face grew a little pink. 

“T did just as you said, Wilsie,” she begged. “I didn’t tell 
anybody you were coming—except one. Nobody else, Wilsie. 
You won’t mind, will you?” 


UTTERFIELD felt half-amused, half-disconcerted. He 
pointed his finger accusingly at his aunt. “I know who you 
told—that Madden girl that’s been writing me.” 
His aunt’s embarrassed face told him he had struck the truth. 
“Sally is such a nice girl, Wilsie. Even if she is crazy to 


ROSE of 


get in the movies. You 
might think a nice-look- 
ing girl like her would 
put on airs. But she’s 
nice to everybody as if 
she were nobody. Every- 
body likesher . .. ” 

“You don’t under- 
stand, Aunt Kate,” he 
explained patiently. “It’s 
hard luck, perhaps, but 
it’s the truth. Not one out of a thousand has a chance to 
make good in the pictures. Niceness has nothing to do with it. 
Hollywood is crowded with beautiful girls. The trains are 
bringing in more every day. The field is simply crowded to 
death!”’ 

“TI know. That’s what you wrote her,” sighed Aunt Kate. 
“But you got in. And other girls get in. And you hear about 
new movie stars about every week. Dr. Sherry says she has 
real talent.” 

“Dr. Sherry again,’”’ commented Butterfield. ““Who’s he?” 

‘Why, he’s one of our doctors. Wasn’t he here when you 
went away? He puts on a show in the armory every year. He’s 
the funniest thing on the stage. He gives Sally the leading 
part, mostly. He says she would make a wonderful movie star.” 

“He better stick to pills and serums,”’ remarked Butterfield, 
briefly. “If you really care anything for this Madden girl, 
Aunt Kate, you’ll discourage her from the movie business. 
You’ll save her a lot of heartaches. I see it every day, and I 
know.” 

His aunt sighed. ; 

‘Dearie me, I’ve done all I could. It’s no use! She simply 
won’t be discouraged. It isn’t her nature. Wait till you see 
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In the doorway 
stood a heavy, red- 
faced man with 
a businesslike 
revolver 


her. That reminds 
me. She gave me 
a picture to show 
you when you 
came.’’ She 
moved heavily 
into the front 
room, returned 
and handed him 
doubtfully the 
large photograph 
of a girl in tor- 
toise-shell glasses, 
wide, staring 
eyes, a vacuously 
pleased expres- 
sion and a terrible 
head of hair. 

“T’d wondered 
why she never 
sent me a pic- 
ture,” observed 
Butterfield, dry- 
ly. “Most of them 
do.” 

“Sally’s really 
better looking 
than that,” sug- 
gested his aunt, 
timidly. 

He handed it 
back with a hu- 
morous  expres- 
sion. 

“Give me warn- 
ing when she 
comes in the front 
door so I can 
skip out the 
back.” 

“But Wilsie— 
I promised she 
could meet you 
when you came!” con- 


fessed his aunt, desper- 
ately. 
Her honest, helpless 














By CONRAD RICHTER 


Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


concern moved him. 

“Allright, Aunt Kate,” 
he assured her, with 
forced cheerfulness; “I’ll 
talk to her.”” He squared 
his mind to the unpleas- 
ant task with the con- 
solation that at least one misguided maiden would be sidetracked 
from Hollywood. “Anyway,’’ he added, “please don’t bring 
her around till Friday. Tomorrow I want to run out to see 
the old place in Decker Valley.” 

Aunt Kate appeared relieved. 

“IT hope you like it, Wilsie, but you'll hardly know it any 
more. Decker Valley’s gone to rack and ruin. Grown up in 
brush and jack pines. Nearly all the old families gone. The 
people are foreigners—half of them, anyway.” 

Her nephew was not too much displeased by the news. The 
more solitude, the freer he should feel in surveying old scenes. 
He wanted to see again, and with mature eyes, where his mother 
had lived and toiled—where he himself had been born—where 
those distant incredible years had been spent. 


home for a visit, and 
believe Hollywood 


UTTERFIELD’S mood of enjoyment sharpened the follow- 

ing afternoon as he found himself, after eleven years, back 
again in secluded Decker Valley. The air, as of old, was fragrant 
with sweet-fern and sun-baked blackberry vines. At the en- 
trance to the old home lane, he sent back the boy from Zim- 
merman’s garage with orders to return toward evening. As 
the car vanished down the red shale road, Butterfield felt the 
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curiously light-hearted impression that here alone in this back- 
woods valley of his boyhood he might, for a few hours at least, 
regain youth. 

As he strolled up the rough half-mile of lane, his mind was 
flooded with barefoot memories. Down by that old pine he 
had gone swimming in Decker’s Creek. On the burned flats 
of Jacks Mountain, his fingers had picked huckleberries. Up 
and down the valley his bruised feet had stumbled through 
mountain pastures to fetch home the cow. That mound must 
be the pile of sawdust on the site of Kelly’s sawmill. 

Against the eastern sky stood silhouetted the gap that once 
had been his door to the world—to town and stores, to the rail- 
road and Aunt Kate. Once he knelt to drink from the cold 
run that paralleled the lane. 


IS leisurely ramble came to a halt at the garden. And 

here, suddenly, behind the slab fence, a homely precaution 
against the chickens, appeared a flash of vivid color. A girl, 
perhaps 18 or 19, was hoeing potatoes. Her back was partly 
toward him. She wore a cotton dress and a pair of shoes—no 
more. Her hair, dark, lustrous and unbobbed, hung down her 
back in waving profusion. Once upon a time her cotton dress 
had been a flaming red, that even washings in strong soap had 
not much dulled. Out of it flashed bare arms and legs of an 
extraordinary degree of whiteness. They were smooth and 
velvety, and Butterfield noted them with human curiosity as 
well as professional interest. 

He was about to attract her attention when, with a swift 
motion, she lifted something from the pocket of her dress, shook 
it savagely, and dropped it into a hole in the potato row. Almost 
with the same motion, a stroke of the hoe covered it with loose 
dirt, and she went on down the row as if nothing had happened. 
He could not be sure of it, but what had been buried in the 
potato row looked precisely like a black-handled revolver. 

Before he had time to decide whether to retire discreetly and 
approach again, she turned and glimpsed him. 

“‘Good-morning!”’ he called, disarmingly, raising his hat. 

There was no answering smile in the dark wide eyes of the 
girl. Her face, to his surprise, was startlingly beautiful. Its 
skin was fresh and smooth as her limbs, and almost as fair. 

“How long you stand there watching?” she inquired. Her 
voice had a foreign touch. It was rich and soft, with a vibrant, 
incisive quality. Like her white limbs and face, it seemed 
exotic and curiously attractive in this rough backwoods setting. 

“T just came,” said Butterfield, with friendly innocence. Her 
eyes studied him keenly for a moment, then her face relaxed. 
He fairly itched for a camera man. 

“She is a very nice day,” the girl suggested, politely. 

“‘Fine!”’ agreed Butterfield. ‘‘Do you live here?” 

“Yes.” Her candid dark eyes gazed coolly through him. 
**You have somet’ing to sell?” 

“Oh, no. I am just looking around. You see, I was born 
here.” And at the look of incredulity with which she swept his 
attire, “I lived in this house till I was ten years old. I used to 
hoe this very garden. It had no fence those days.” 

“Here? This little house?” repeated the girl. 

“No place else,” smiled Butterfield. “I used to sleep in the 
loft where some one once sawed out a piece of log to get at 
some honey.” 

Her face lit up immediately, and she gave a delighted crow. 

“TI often wonder why the log is cut. So that is why—it have 
a bee in there!’’ 

He nodded humorously. 

“In the morning before Mother got me up, the bees used to 
crawl over my face. I didn’t mind that much, but I stepped on 
one in my bare feet one day, and I minded that.” 

Her eyes surveyed him with silent laughter. 

“T like to see you run barefoot now!” 

He looked down wryly at his sport shoes and creased trousers. 
Her face grew responsive. 

“It is easy to grow up—so!”’ she remarked, with a little 
explosion in the sound of the word, so. “But to grow down 

: ” She gave a little futile gesture with one bare arm. 
“y guess you want to see in the little house. I show you after 
my garden is done. I put off and put off, till this morning I 
swear I go the whole garden without stopping, even if the 
house catches fire. If I stop now, I told a lie on myself.” 

“Go ahead,” encouraged Butterfield. “In fact, if you get me 
another hoe, I’ll see how much I still know about it.”’ 


MINUTE later, with his coat off and his sleeves rolled up, 
Butterfield was inside the slab fence following a potato 
row. The ground was dry, but not baked. The blade of his 
hoe cut through the soil with an ease that [Continued on page 34 
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What Will the Unorganized Do? 


S yet there is no answer to the all-important question: Will 

or will not farmers see the advantage of helping to organize 

the sale of farm products at better prices, by becoming mem- 
bers of the co-operatives? 

Many thoughtful people have in the past declared that the 
answer is no—not enough farmers will ‘‘come in.” It will be 
necessary, they say, to do the next best thing, assessing the 
outsiders the Equalization Fee on their products, thus forcing 
them to participate, willy-nilly, in the costs of stabilized 
marketing. 

The Federal Farm 


Who’s I. ndependent? it. 


The Farm Journal 


We are genuinely sorry to have Mr. EDLING go, although we 
are able to agree with his views on prohibition no more than 
with those on spelling. But his departure does not shake us in 
our belief that alcohol is a dangerous and detestable drug, the 
imbibing of which is the greatest single menace to the happi- 
ness, health and prosperity of man. 

As for the murder of “‘another poor women,” if such a thing 
occurred, it was not with our knowledge or approval. We, 
too, believe in a herafter. 


%” 


Our Sunshine Thought for 1930 


HEN you get a little blue, just stop and consider how 
much better off you are than if you were LINDBERGH, with 
120,000,000 people minding your business for you. 


Austria Tries the Export Debenture 


E are informed through Mr. JOHN A. EmBry, representing 
our Department of Commerce at Vienna, that the Republic 
of Austria is trying out the Export Debenture plan for us. 

The Austrian Parliament offers to exporters of grains and 
cattle a debenture certificate to the full amount of the import 
duty on the same product. This certificate may be bought 
and sold, and may be applied at face value in payment of im- 
port duties on any imported merchandise. 

In other words, this is the true Export Debenture, long advo- 
cated by the National Grange, and voted by the Senate suc- 
cessively into the Marketing Act and the pending Tariff Bill. 

Poland is also trying export bounties, offering to pay from 
11 to 17 cents in cash on each bushel of grain exported. 

Our Export Debenture will not be in the HAWLEY-SmooT 
Tariff Bill when the House of Representatives and President 

HOovER get through with 
Of that we are well 
assured. How fortunate, 





Board is under no illu- 


therefore, that Austria is 





sions as to this matter. 
It is working steadily to 
support and assist the co- 
ops already functioning, 
to start the big national 
sales agencies in impor- 
tant branches of the busi- \\ Mfg) if 
ness, and meanwhile to o. " Hp 
educate the rank-and-file 

farmer to see that it will 
be to his ultimate profit 
to join and help along. 

All of this is touched 
upon in Secretary HYDE’S 
important article on a 
previous page. The Farm 
Board knows it has a long 
war ahead. It does not 
expect a quick victory 
and will not accept a 
quick defeat. It is pre- 
paring for battle. 

The tide will be turned 
one way or the other by 
the action of the individ- 
ual unorganized farmer 
and nothing else. If he 
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willing to try out the 
scheme, with no risk and 
at no expense to us. We 
shall be greatly interested 
in seeing how she makes 
out. 


The Modern 
Farm Home 


ES, we have the ‘nine 
essential pieces of 
equipment,’ ”’ wrote Mrs. 
W. H. FLEMING siast 
August, “‘with the added 
very essential pieces (to 
us, at least): a good 
radio, a comfortable car, 
and cement walks around 
the house and to the barn. 
“Now as to ‘why we 
made our home modern’ 
—we enjoy comfort. We 
prefer swinging along a 
smooth, well kept, pro- 
tected road to carrying a 











sees himself, as in Mc- 
GONIGLE’S drawing, the 
slave of an out-of-date 
marketing system, where the buyer holds the chain, he will throw 
off his collar and join up with the co-ops for ‘‘Equality in Bar- 
gaining.” If not—well, that will be just too bad. 

What will decide it is information and education, both of 
which take time and patient work. And that is why the Farm 
Board must necessarily remain, for the present, what an un- 
friendly critic calls “something between a pawnbroker and a 
Chautauqua lecture bureau.” 


We Part Company 


NDREW EDLING removes himself from the subscription 

list of this magazine in the following words: 

“Your not printing a Farm Journal You printing a Prohy 
paper, Well! Propation has done enof Evil, another poor 
Women just murderd. I belive in a herafter and I dont want to 
be held for all those murders comittet in the name of Propation 
So I can not Suport Your Paper.” 


Farmers who prefer the old-style system of sellin ng will doubtless stick 
to it; but are they as independent as 


heavy load up a steep, 
rugged mountain with 
pitfalls and wild animals 
on every side. In other words, we prefer modern equipment 
to lugging water, doing heavy work without power, and fight- 
ing flies, germs and contamination without screens, refrigera- 
tion or sewage. 

“Think of the joy of plunging into a tub of cool water after 
a hot day in the hayfield! Think of flowers blooming in every 
room at 20 degrees below zero without! Think of the comfort 
of having a doctor at your side 30 minutes after breaking a leg! 
Thanks to the telephone. Think of electricity washing, ironing, 
sweeping and cooking when it is 100 in the shade! 

“These comforts have all been installed and paid for within 
ten years from the income of 17 acres. These all help to make 
farm life worth living.” 

On this essay, and the attractive photographs of her home 
that came with it, we awarded Mrs. FLEMING the first prize in 
the contest we were conducting at the time. And now we 
commend her point of view on the desirability of a really modern 


home to all Our Folks. 


ey think? 
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Building of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called 





OT many days 

after this issue of 

The Farm Journal 

is in the hands of 
its friends, the nation’s—and 
the world’s—attention will be 
riveted on the London naval- 
reduction conference. Presi- 
dent Hoover has selected an 
unusually strong delegation 
to represent the United States 
when it sits around the table 
with the spokesmen of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and 


Quakers, where President 
Hoover usually attends pub- 
lic worship in Washington 


It was a valuable idea, well 
carried out, says Washington. 


z 2 


RETTY nearly everybody 

at the national Capital, 
regardless of party politics, 
rejoices that Dwight Morrow, 
recently American ambassador 
to Mexico, will enter the 
Senate from New Jersey when 
he returns from the London 





Japan. In Secretary of State 
Stimson, Secretary of the 








naval conference in the spring. 
He will come by appoint- 
ment from Governor Larson, 








Navy Adams, Senators Reed 
of Pennsylvania, and Robin- 
son of Arkansas, and Ambas- 
sadors Dawes, Gibson and 
Morrow, it is acknowledged 
on all hands that Mr. Hoover 
has picked out men capable 
of keeping the stars and 
stripes creditably flying at 
London. 

Lots of people think Amer- 
ica was “trimmed” at the 


of 1921-22. Well, there should 
be little danger of any such 
operation this time, with the 
group which will do our bar- 
gaining on the Thames this 
winter. 


ze 2 


HE Middle West lost its 

chief Cabinet representative when “Jim’’ Good, of Iowa, 
Secretary of War, was suddenly removed by death in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Good was probably the closest political adviser 
President Hoover had, and was a source of immense strength 
in the days when Hoover, two years ago, began grooming 
himself for the White House. 


2 2 


OW does President Hoover stand in, and with, the country 
after nine months in office? Everybody who comes into 

the District of Columbia from out of the United States (the 
D. of C., you know, has been described as a region where men 
are men and women can’t vote either) is asked that question. 

Opinions vary. If a Republican is asked (unless he’s a dis- 
gruntled job-seeker), he usually tells us that the Californian’s 
stock is ace-high. A Democrat isn’t so ready to admit that. 

The political opposition derived great comfort from the 
rebuffs the Republicans suffered in various parts of the country 
at the November elections. The recapture of Virginia caused 
particular gratification to the Democrats. Just as the election 
returns seemed to denote a bit of a slump in G. O. P. and Ad- 
ministration fortunes, the New York stock crash came along. 

It gave Herbert Hoover an opportunity which, most authori- 
ties seem to agree, he grasped promptly and intelligently. I 
refer to the ‘‘prosperity conferences” the President called at the 
White House, and which spread a wave of confidence abroad 
in the land at a moment when depression of spirit was setting in. 

Panics are frequently psychological, rather than tangible, in 
origin. Mr. Hoover scented peril in the country’s state of mind 
about business. By acting with dramatic suddenness and 
summoning to his side the nation’s greatest captains of finance, 
industry, agriculture and labor, the President gave the American 
people assurance that their condition is fundamentally sound. 

It is like the manager of a theater rushing to the stage and 
telling the audience to keep its seats, because that trace of 
smoke in the air is from a remote part of the building, and no 
real danger to anybody is possible. Lower Manhattan Island 
caught fire. Hoover said to his fellow-citizens that there was 
no likelihood of the fire’s spreading into a conflagration capable 
of scorching the country as a whole. 


Washin gton 


Tariff battle, interrupted 
Washington naval conference for the holiday recess 

> 
will resume and finish— 
What Washington now thinks of the President pore co oeel Charles A. 


to fill the unexpired term of 
Walter E. Edge, who has 
gone to France as ambassador. 
Later in 1930, Mr. Morrow is 
expected to seek the primary 
nomination and run for the 
Senate on the Republican 
ticket in the ensuing Novem- 
ber election. 

If he wins the nomination, 


Jerseymen hereabouts say 
E S Morrow will be hard to beat 
for election. He has a state- 


wide reputation for valuable 
services rendered to the com- 
monwealth—and his son-in- 


Lindbergh! 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE i Bed 


OBODY here has a glim- 

mer of a notion when the 
Senate will complete action on its end of the Hawley-Smoot Bill 
and send it to the House for conference—the process whereby 
differences are ironed out on the give-and-take or compromise 
principle. 

The now celebrated coalition of Senate Democrats and Repub- 
lican Progressives played ducks and drakes with the bill reported 
out by Senator Smoot’s Finance Committee, and by the time 
the coalition-ruled Senate gets through with the remaining 
schedules, they will look just as little like the committee rates 
as the ones which were torn to shreds during the special session. 

The western farm bloc, with few exceptions, stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the Democrats to ride roughshod over the high- 
protectionist industrial rates which came over in the House bill 
and were generally adopted by the Smoot committee. 
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berm pens apeey sees no reason to doubt that agriculture 
will come out on top when the Tariff Bill is finally made 
law. The increased agricultural rates will be approved by 
Senate and House of Representatives, and it looks now as if 
the rates on manufactures are likely to be left near the present 
level, or even lowered somewhat. 

Farming skimmed the cream of the Special Session, with the 
passage of the Marketing Act, and Washington regards the 
agricultural lobby and the farm bloc in Congress as just as 
powerful as ever. 


Zz 2 


ARM JOURNAL readers are, of course, aware that the 

western Republican Progressives, who have been bucking 
the eastern industrial Old Guard in the Senate, recently were 
immortalized by Senator George Higgins Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire, as “‘sons of the wild jackass.” 

It looked for a while as if the wise-cracking President Pro 
Tem of the Senate had split even what was left of the Repub- 
lican “‘majority’”’ in the Senate half a dozen ways. But Wash- 
ington politicians have short memories, and Moses’ quip is 
likely to be remembered simply as a more-or-less good joke 
about which nobody got very mad, 
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HE Upper Mississippi Valley fruit-grower now has 

at his command better varieties of fruit than ever 

before in the history of this rich agricultural area. 

Much of this territory was settled by people from 

Indiana, Ohio and states farther east. Thousands 

of communities are made up of people from Northern Europe. 

The early settlers from the eastern states were not slow in 
setting out orchards. They brought to their new homes the 
kinds and varieties of fruits with which they were familiar. This 
was more especially true in the earlier settled portions of the 
Great Plains section. In Iowa, the first recorded orchard was 
planted by Honore van Tesson, a Frenchman, in 1799, in the 
extreme southeast corner of the state, near Montrose. This 
was some 30 or 40 years before Eastern Iowa began really to be 
settled, however. 

The varieties these early settlers planted could not with- 
stand the rigorous winters of their new homes. In 1842-43, 
the first so-called “‘test winter’’ wiped out hundreds of young 
orchards. This test winter was followed by another in 1855-56, 
and two others in the ’60’s. From these experiences, these older 
fruit-growers found that many of the varieties they had planted 
winter-killed. Instead of being discouraged, they proceeded to 
find more hardy sorts of fruits. This search is not yet over. 

Many of these older horticulturists spent a great deal of their 
time in testing out various varieties and breeding new sorts. 
Iowa had many such men. Prominent among them was C. G. 
Patten, of Charles City, who introduced many varieties of 
apples, plums and pears, most notable of which are the Patten 
Greening apple, the Patten plum and the Patten pear. He 
developed so many seedlings, especially of apple and pear, that 
in 1917 the state bought his place and made it into a state 
fruit-breeding farm. 


By H. E. NICHOLS 


)° FRUITS 


are displacing old standbys in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley 
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Iowa State College 





Minnesota climate was against this kind of experimentation. 

“‘My property became reduced to one cow and 20 chickens, 
and my strange make-ups in the way of clothing were ludicrous 
in the extreme. Even at this low ebb, the money I so badly 
needed for clothing and food I sent to Bangor, Me., for apple 
seed. From the seeds I thus obtained the first valuable seedling 
fruited, which I named in honor of my wife who so nobly aided 
me through the hours of tribulation—the Wealthy.” 

The problem of developing hardy and superior varieties of 
fruits soon became too large for any individual to handle. 
Various state experiment stations started in a scientific way to 
tackle the problem. In the Upper Mississippi Valley, the main 
work along this line has been and is being carried on in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Iowa. 


South Dakota and Minnesota Contributions 


HE first two have done a great deal of work with plums. 

Dr. N. E. Hansen, horticulturist at the South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, is especially noted for crossing various named 
varieties of plums, mostly of Japanese blood, with the sand 
cherry, a hardy shrub native to North and South Dakota. 

From the thousands of crosses Dr. Hansen made, he has named 
a few of the more outstanding crosses, giving them Indian names. 
The most prominent of these are now extensively grown from 
Central Nebraska and Iowa northward. These include the 
Waneta, Kahinta, Hanska, Opata, Toka and Sapa, all of which 
go under the common name of Hansen Hybrid plums. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station has in recent years intro- 
duced many varieties of plums, apples, raspberries and straw- 
berries that have proved in most cases to be superior to any 
that had previously been grown in Minnesota. The more 

prominent varieties they 





have introduced are the 





Early Work with 
Plums and Apples 


URING the Civil 

War and immedi- 
ately afterward, practi- 
cally the only plums 
available for use were 
the wild plums scat- 
tered along the rivers 
and streams of this sec- 
tion. Most of them were 
small and of poor qual- 
ity. H. A. Terry, of 
Crescent, in Western 








Haralson and Folwell 
apples, the Latham red 
raspberry, the Zumbra 
cherry and the Under- 
wood, Elliott, Monitor, 
Red Wing, Tonka and 
LaCrescent plums. 

The Iowa Experiment 
Station has been doing 
fruit-breeding work for 
years, the main goal be- 
ing to find a high quality 
productive hardy winter 
apple for Northern Iowa. 
This apple has not yet 











Iowa, grew thousands of 





been found, although it 





plum seedlings and made 
hundreds of crosses. He 
introduced many varie- 
ties which were superior to the then-known sorts, the most promi- 
nent of which was the Terry, a variety still considerably grown 
in this section. 

Perhaps the most picturesque pioneer fruit-breeder of the 
Middle West was Peter M. Gideon, of Excelsior, Minn., who 
originated and introduced the Wealthy apple. This variety 
was produced from seed planted about 1860. I am going to let 
Mr. Gideon tell in his own words a few of the hardships under 
which he worked, and in spite of which he gave to the world 
an apple that today stands as the best of its season in most 
sections of the United States. Mr. Gideon: 

“Few know the trials and pecuniary want under which I have 
struggled during the many years I have been working up this 
business of originating varieties for the good of the northern 
prairie country. I planted a bushel of apple seed the first year, 
and every year thereafter for twelve years I planted seed. All 
this time I worked with eastern or southern seed, and nearly 
every year I bought more or less of trees and scions. But 


In baskets, new Patten plum—hardy, late blooming, large fruited. Top of 
page, the new Sharon apple, seedling of McIntosh and Longfield 


might be among the 
thousands of young seed- 
ling trees now growing 
in the college orchards. However, several seedlings have been 
produced that show considerable merit. These have been 
named and sent out for trial. Prominent among these are the 
Sharon, Secor, Ames and Monona. 

These experiment stations, in their scientific breeding of 
fruits, are just really starting to show results from the stand- 
point of introducing new superior varieties. 


Original Delicious Tree Still Bearing 


OST of the main commercial varieties we have today are 

what are known as “chance seedlings’”—that is, trees grown 
from seed that seemed to bear a fruit of exceptional merit. They 
were then given names, and disseminated usually by some 
nurseryman. Perhaps one of the most recent outstanding 
varieties introduced in this manner is the Delicious. The 
original tree of this variety, now 57 years old, is still standing and 
bearing fruit on the farm of William Landis near Peru, Madison 
county, Iowa. This chance seedling came up [Continued on page 54 
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he bling, clanging sound of the concrete- Will Rogers, in his usual spirit of flippancy, 
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new road. any new cars for sale, farmers would be out of debt this fall.” 
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mental point which must not be forgotten. The trouble is 
that some people seem to be unable to see any of the other 
facts in the case. They can not see, in particular, what it is 
they are getting for their money. 

Competition is keener now in all businesses than ever before, 
and that applies to farming as much as to city enterprises. Not 
only individual farmers, but also farming sections, are com- 
peting fiercely with each other. Certainly a rural community, 
such as Fulton county, Ga., with 250 miles of smooth pave- 
ments, is better fitted to do battle for its share of prosperity 
than some neighboring county which must do business through 
250 miles of mud. 


Communities Must Keep Up 


LL other things being equal, the community with adequate 

transportation equipment will leave behind those which have 

not. So, first of all, good highways are a necessity if for nothing 

more than keeping a community abreast of its progressive 
neighbors. 

Thrift can be carried too far; but when this condition arises, 
thrift is no longer the word to use. The proper word is not a 
nice one, and I will not employ it. In this day and age of count- 
less improvements in methods, a progressive mental attitude is 
necessary, whether one is operating a pop-corn stand, a farm 
or a cotton-goods factory. 

A newspaper publisher does not hesitate to install a larger, 
faster, more efficient press when he thinks such a purchase 
warranted. The community, which after all is only a business, 
should view a highway from the same attitude—what will its 
earning power be? Will the investment pay for itself and leave 
a profit? 

It is a problem of earning power, and it is not so easy to cal- 
culate the earning power of aroad. The exact value can never 
be estimated, I suppose, but a fair approximation of a pave- 
ment’s worth can be made, even before it is constructed. 


We Pay for Good ‘Roads Whether We Have 
Them or Not 


T is common knowledge among highway builders that where 

traffic for each mile of road exceeds 500 vehicles daily, it is 
economical and highly desirable to pave, and this from the 
standpoint of road construction and upkeep costs only. In 
many instances, it will be found that communities will save 
money by paving, even though the traffic on these roads is not 
so heavy. 

Let the farmer figure out his hauling expenses for an entire 
year. Let him give consideration to the prices that he might 
have received had he been able to get his goods to market by 
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truck during that rainy spell, when horse travel over the 
muddy roads was impossible. Then let him figure the savings 
of gasoline, tires, repairs and general wear and tear on his 
automobile or truck or both, as a result of paved roads. Then 
let him consider the taxes he has paid for the construction and 
maintenance of poor roads for the same twelve months. Then 
let the matter of convenience and comfort be carefully 
weighed. 


This State Gained Eight Ways 


HE able chairman of the highway commission of one of the 

progressive states of the Southeast, speaking of the remarkable 
accomplishments of his state in highway matters, declared that 
there were eight important dividends that abundantly justified 
the investment in good roads. 

The saving to road-users through reduced wear and tear on 
vehicles and losses through roads in bad repair, is the first divi- 
dend listed. That poor roads cost more for car driving than good 
ones is, of course, obvious. We need only examine the much- 
quoted Iowa test figures, in which it is shown that 2.6 cents a 
mile is the saving that can be expected in driving a car through- 
out the year over a modern pavement, rather than over a 
dirt road. 

As the second dividend, one authority asserts: ‘‘Educational 
opportunities alone justify the investment.” That is a very 
broad statement, yet one who knows the history of the schools 
of that state will understand its truth. Today, 120,000 school- 
children are transported from the remote sections to these 
schools by motor-bus. 


Why Produce If You Can’t Transport? 


HE farmers of this agricultural state are chiefly dependent 

upon the highways for getting produce to market. Hence 
the third dividend is directly felt by the farmer—whether he 
be a cotton planter, tobacco raiser or a grower of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. Not only is he able to get his produce 
to market more quickly and cheaply, but he is also able 
to pick the time of marketing so that the. best prices are 
obtained. 

Indeed, in this state there has been a noticeable change in the 
crops themselves. Farms where nothing but tobacco was 
grown for decades are now green with truck crops of all kinds. 
Dairying, too, has sprung inte prominence, for it is an easy 
matter to ship dairy products by truck. 

The other five dividends cited are: The magnificent resorts 
of coast and mountains and national parks made accessible 
to all; perfect roads and undeveloped resources attract new 
citizens; public carrier system, made possible by hard roads, 
means millions of dollars value. And then there is that final 
dividend, the importance of which can not be over- 
estimated: “Social life revolutionized through 
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banishing of distance and isolation.” 

The next great transformation we shall see, no 
doubt, is that of Iowa, which voted $100,000,000, 
something more than a year ago, to pull its farms 
and villages out of some of the worst mud on the 
face of the globe. But the achievements of the 
state I have been speaking of, which is North Car- 
olina, are not to be overlooked. 


Roads Finance Themselves 


N 1921, the Tar Heel State had no roads to speak 

of, except in violent language. After the passage 
of a $50,000,000 bond issue in that year, a system of 
first-class roads, comprising 5,000 miles, was mapped 
out. Today, the system embraces 7,500 miles, and 
the road debt, grown to $115,000,000, is being easily 
retired by income from automobile license fees and a 
four-cent gas tax. 

In addition, there is a balance of several million 
dollars left over each year, which is devoted to fur- 
ther road betterment and replacement. Surely an 
average car tax of $12.50 and yearly gas-tax pay- 
ments of $30 can not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called burdensome. 

Roads are indeed farm equipment. This is directly 
proved by the increased value of farm land adjacent 
to concrete highways. Nor does the greater desir- 
ability of property along the hard road necessarily 
force down the value of distant property. Land 
some distance away from the improved road naturally 
will not be benefited to the extent of the adjacent 
property, yet even distant land is made more acces- 
sible, and, therefore, worth considerably more to the 








Roads attractive to tourists are valuable to the community 


owner. 
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UILTS, both the pieced and 
the appliquéd types, seem 

to be uniquely American in their 
origin, and there is a very good reason why this is so. At the 
time that the women in this country first began to make bed- 
coverings from small pieces of cloth left over from 
cutting garments, there was no need for that 
economy in the older countries, as cloth there 
was obtainable at prices reasonable enough 
to permit its being bought for the purpose 
of making bed-covers. Piecing not being 
necessary, they did not do it. 

The desire in the heart of the pioneer 
women to have articles of beauty 
in their homes resulted in the expendi- 
ture of much thought and time toward 
making these quilts interesting and beauti- 
ful. Moreover, they offered a good 
opportunity for the exercise of creative 
competition. For two hundred and fifty 
years the designs executed and the names 
given the quilts that were made were nearly 
all symbols of objects, events and dreams occur- 
ring in the daily lives of our great-grandmothers. 

As groups migrated west from time to time, many 
of the household arts had to be given up, of necessity, 
but in every cabin on every frontier there was always 
to be found a woman making quilts. That this home 
art had such a hold on the affections of the women of 
that day was due probably to the fact that it supplied 
the demand for beauty, when objects of art and 
beauty were rare. 

The top completed, its quilting presented an 
occasion for a party, and all the skilled seamstresses 
of the neighborhood were invited to come and help. 
Once again, imagination and love of beauty em- 
broidered what was necessary work, and the quilting 
found on many of the old coverings is a marvel of 
graceful design wrought in tiny stitches. 


Quilts Once Again “Popular 


ITH revival of interest in Colonial furnishings, 

quilts have come back to favor. Those who have 
old ones are proudly using or displaying them, while 
those not so fortunate are making lovely new ones 
to decorate their homes and to be passed on to their 
children. 

There are various ways of making a quilt from 
blocks. Some like a solid cover made of individual 
pieced or appliquéd blocks; others think the effect 
better if the blocks are set together with a plain sash, 
or with alternate blocks of white or some plain color. 







Some new and old patterns for 


this popular bed-covering 
By MARGARET TRAFFORD 
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This last method is much less work. 
Sometimes the plain blocks are 
quilted in a fancy design, and the 
pieced or appliquéd blocks are quilted in a lattice with straight 
bands of stitching. More often, however, the whole quilt top is 
considered as one piece. 
Borders may or may not be used. Both types are 
found among the old quilts. If a border is chosen, 
it should harmonize with the pattern used for 
the center. Success in making beautiful 
quilts—the kind one likes to own and the 
kind that are the easiest to sell—depends 
upon the selection of appropriate fabrics, 
accuracy in cutting the material and care 
in putting the pieces together and 
The making dainty stitches with fine 
Wheel thread. 








Grandmother sometimes sewed a valance on her quilt 
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4 T HAS been many 
= years since frocks 
‘ *. SSS have been as grace- 


ANF ful in line as they 
a are this winter. 
Even the most ardent 
admirer of the straight 
slip-over-the-head __ short 
dress could not claim grace 
for it, particularly when 
the wearer was either too 
tall or too fat to wear that 
type of garment success- 
fully. 

The new skirts, worn 
three or four inches below 
the center of the knee-cap, 
appear even longer than 
that, because of the higher 
waist-line which is now 
a placed one or two inches 
( ) above the hip-bone, while 
. afternoon dresses and eve- 
ning gowns have even or 
uneven hems reaching the 
3 ankle. This new silhouette 

is quite different from what 
it has been recently, but the effect is very attractive when you 
become accustomed to it. Even if you do not like the longer 
dresses, and do not plan to wear them, it would be wise to 
make your new dresses so that they can be lengthened several 
inches if necessary. When one has become accustomed to the 
longer lines, the old short skirts are very apt to appear awkward 
and out of date. 

After black, brown is the outstanding winter color, being well 
liked in all its varying shades. The reds, in which are included 
the dahlias and blackberries, follow brown in popular approval, 
with green a close competitor for third place. 

The stockings most worn are several shades darker, and shoes 
are more simple in style than they were last year. What is 
known as the little ensemble is well liked. It is simply using 
one color for shoes, purse, hat and gloves. 





| pes the younger girl,.no more attractive design could be 
selected than No. 3223, to wear on dressy occasions. A wide 
hip sash is tied in a bow at the right side, and the 
circular flounces are placed very low so as to keep 
the plain hip-line that dresses of this type seem 
to demand. The bodice, which is slightly molded, 
has a flattering bertha cape collar. Canton crépe, 
heavy crépe de Chine, or any other supple silk 
would be an excellent choice to use in making 
this dress, which is designed for 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. For 16 years, 4% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial and 7% yard of 35-inch contrasting material 
are required. 


3223 114 


DIP in the front is a smart feature found in many of the 

winter frocks. No. 114 has a circular skirt with this graceful 
dip which tends to slenderize the woman wearing it. The sleeves 
are fitted with darts below the elbow and a narrow belt marks 
the waist-line. The one-length scarf is fastened at the back 
of the neck, and falls softly to a point below the hip. The end 
of it may be finished with a plain band of a contrasting or a 
harmonizing color. Brown canton crépe with an orange-red 


Three dresses of 


unusual style in- 
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° FASHIONS 


terest to the woman who likes to make some of her clothes 


end on the scarf, green with an egg-shell border on the scarf, 
or a figured material (as in the illustration) with a band of the 
color of the brightest shade in the design of the dress material, 
would be pleasing color combinations. No. 114 is designed in 
16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. Fdr the 36- 
inch model, 4 yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 18-inch 
contrasting are required. 


HE coat-dresses of the past were usually very tailored 

affairs, but the so-called coat-dress of today is as soft and 
graceful as any one could desire. No. 107 is a good example 
of this type of gown, and it would be very becoming to the woman 
whose figure is a little oversize. A surplice bodice with flattering 
vestee of white or egg-shell material, a long diagonal! closing line 
and a flattering fulness in the front skirt section all contribute 
to the gracious effect. No. 107 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46-inch bust. For a 36-inch bust, 3!< yards of 39-inch 
material with 14 yard of 27-inch for the vestee are sufficient. 
Crépe de Chine, crépe satin, silk faille, sheer wool crépe and 
transparent velvet are all materials suitable to use for this design. 





























114 107 











Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number 
and size required. 1930 Winter Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 
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HARLIE, at the 
wheel, found 
himself caught 
in the grip of 
an emotional tempest 
such as he had never 
before been called 
upon to weather. 

What, what had he 
done? And having 
done it, what on earth 
was he going to do 
next? For the first 
time in his life he was 
afraid, and of him- 
self. Sue, of course, 
would loathe him as 
long as she lived. And 
in a queerly haunted, 
tortured way he’d dis- 
like her. He’d almost 
have to. 

Up to this moment 
he hadn’t considered 
possible consequences. 
He had thought of the 
simple, natural Sue 
he’d known and loved. 
He had thought of 
Mr. Hemingway’s 
broken spirit and the 
hopeless, aged look 
on his face, sitting in 
a mahogany armchair 
with red cushions. 
And he had thought 
of himself. But those 
reporters . . . sud- 
denly it began to 
seem as if the whole 
world were watching 
Sue. Her disappear- 
ance would create a 
scandal. 

Why, it would stir 
the world! They’d 
know fast enough 
who’d done it, too. 
He had no right to interfere in her life. Even if that tremendous 
windfall had demoralized her? Even if she were hardening? 
; He’d taken that strange little outbreak of her father’s 
too literally. It had set him afire. Of course you couldn’t 
kidnap people. Not in these days. He wasn’t a caveman. 
He’d simply have to turn back. 

Then he thought of her Dick, waiting at the East Boston 
airport, and red rage seized him. He shook. He muttered aloud. 








HE was still, every now and then, beating on the door of 

the cabin. And screaming. And each time those sounds 
came, he’d wince and mutter. It was awful. He’d done a 
shameless thing. A perfectly hopeless thing. To his young 
mind it seemed that his whole life lay about him in ruins. Hers 
too. He’d done that. He’d utterly lost 
his head. 





By SAMUEL MERWIN 


Illustrated by HARRY H. A. BURNE 








She stood for a brief time 
in the cockpit 






PART III 


EDHEAD 


In which two young people, south-bound in the 
“Sue,” both appear to have changes of heart 


muda—the West Indies and the Spanish Main— 
Panama and the Pacific—coral atolls and dark-skinned 
people with soft brown eyes. 

But he couldn’t do it. She was quiet now, and that 
puzzled him. Lashing the wheel, he stepped to the 
companion, took off the padlock, and quickly threw open the 
doors and the slide. He could land her at Nantasket, see that 
she got a boat or a train to Boston, and then sail away. Let 
her go plumb to the devil, since she was set on it. However 
tragic it might be. The weight of it, at that moment, was more 
than he could bear. There was a choke in his throat. 





UE was sitting hunched up on the steps, her head in her 
hands. She got up slowly. Caught at the end of the folding 
table that fitted over the centerboard trunk. Stared up at 
him. She’d thrown her little Parisian hat aside and her hair 
was rumpled. Her face was white, and bluish about the mouth. 
Then, before he could put his confused racing thoughts into 
words, she sprang forward, snatched a plate from the rack by 
the companion, and with all her strength 

hurled it at him. It struck his thigh, 








The boat was feeling the long swells of 
the open sea, now, and riding them like a 
gull. The Nantasket peninsula lay low, 
a bluish irregular line, far astern. The 
feel of the boat stirred him. Yes, he felt 
that, in his very marrow. The blood of 
those old sea captains tingled lustily, 
crazily, in him. He loved it. 

Off ahead, beyond 3,000 miles of blue 
water, lay Spain. The whole wide world, 
indeed,. lay out there, just beyond Cape 
Cod. It was his for the asking. A world 





The Story So Far 


Young Charlie Janes, formerly engaged to 
be married to Sue Hemingway, finds that 
sudden wealth and a prolonged trip to 
Europe have turned her head and taken 
her out of his world. 

Charlie buys a boat, intending to try to 
find forgetfulness in « distant voyage. On once. Something in the back of his head, 
Sue’s unexpected return, they go for a sail 
to “talk things over,”’ and on a desperate 
impulse Charlie decides to start his voyage, 
with Sue on board. 


bounced off against the woodwork and 
fell in fragments down the steps. 

It hurt, but he didn’t care about that. 
He simply stood there, looking down. 
And she, instead of rushing at him as he’d 
supposed she would, caught again at the 
table and stood weakly swaying and crying. 

Funny, he had changed again. All at 


or perhaps something in his bones, quieted 
his crazy brain. A _ primitive instinct 
that had iron in it; the blood-call of a 
breed that had never bowed in defeat. 














of color, of contrast, of adventure. Ber- 
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So it was to be a battle. All right, he’d fight. Fight it out. 
Maybe he was right after all. Though it hardly mattered. 

“‘Take me back!” she cried. 

“No,” said he, “‘never.”’ 

She was still staring at him, through her frenzied tears. But 
after a moment she staggered to a berth and sank down there, 
resting a weary head against the high, cushioned back. 

He looked out and about. Not a craft in sight. The boat 
was driving along; pertly, airily, sailing herself. He went down 
into the cabin. 

“Now,” he said, “you’re going to listen to me.” 

“T hate you for this!” 

“T realize that, Sue. And I’m not sure I’m not beginning 
to hate you. But never mind about that. The thing you’ve 
got to understand—and the sooner you make up your mind to it 
the better—is that I happen to be the master of this little ship. 
It isn’t going to help you any to act up. Oh, if you feel like 
smashing the china, go ahead. It’ll only mean that you won’t 
have it to eat off of.”’ 

“You're perfectly contemptible!” 

He ignored that. “I didn’t know I was going to do this, Sue. 
It was in my mind just to sail round Boston Light and then 
take you back.” 

‘“‘Why aren’t you doing it, then?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. It popped into my head when you told 
me you weren’t planning to marry that precious aviator of 
yours. If you’d told me you loved him—meant to marry him 
—why, that would have been different. Altogether different. 
You see that?” 

Sue sniffed. But she looked oddly weak and unhappy. 

“First let’s get this straight—if you’ve got any notion that 
I’ve carried you off to make love to you, forget it. This cruise 
isn’t going to be a joyride, believe me!”’ 

She sniffed again. 

“Nothing like that. Now let’s talk sense. I’m going to tell 
you exactly what I’m up to. And after that you can 
decide for yourself what you’re going to do 
about it. You’ve been making an awful 
damn fool of yourself . . No, listen! 

I intend to do the talking for the present. 
I always supposed you had sense. You've 
shown that you haven’t. I don’t know 
what your mother’s been thinking of. 
You’re just an idiot. And I’m afraid she’s 
another. You’ve let some gay Johnny or 
other fill your head with a lot of fool ideas 
about freedom and living your own life——”’ 

“What is it you’re up to?”’ she interrupted, 
savagely. 

“I’m going right straight on out to sea 
until I’m satisfied that you’ve come to your 
senses. I shall be busy, remember that. 
It’s no joke sailing a boat of this 
size single-handed. And we shan’t 
always have this soft weather.” 

Sue gave a little groan and 
rolled her head weakly away from 
his quietly blazing gaze. 

“You don’t want any advice 
from me, but I’m going to give 
you some just the same.” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ She was reduced 
to childish rudeness. 

But he went straight on with it. 
“The wisest course for you is to 
make up your mind to help with 
the work. There’s plenty of housekeeping on a boat. For 
instance, the cooking.” 

“T won’t!” she groaned. 

“Oh, you won’t?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Very well, I’ll have to do the best I can alone. But it may 
mean pretty irregular meals. I’m going to give you the forward 
stateroom. You can shut yourself in. Lock yourself in, if you 
want to. I’ll get my things out now.” 

He proceeded to do this, emptying the drawers beneath the 
berths, carrying his extra clothing back into the cabin and 
dumping it on the opposite berth. 

“T’ve laid out a sailor suit for you,” he said, crisply. ‘‘Blouse 
and pants. And a pair of sneakers. Better -get out of those 


fancy clothes. Now come forward here and I’ll show you how 
the lavatory works.” 

She sat motionless. 

“May as well come,” he called back. 


“You'll have to know.” 


. through the first paroxysms. 
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For a long time she sat without a sound or a movement. He 
simply waited. But he was right. She would have to know. 
So at last she got up, and weakly, steadying herself, came 
forward. But she wouldn’t look at him or speak while he ex- 
plained the operation of pedal and pump. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m going back on deck. You can do as 
you like. But I’d say you might as well make yourself com- 
fortable. And you’d better do a little thinking about that 
matter of the cooking. You may come to the conclusion that 
you might as well tackle it.’’ 

“T won’t!’’ she gasped, angrily. 

“Very well. It’s up to you. I'll leave you.” 


He had turned to go when Sue clapped a hand over a blue, 
trembling mouth and leaned, really almost fell, against 
the door. 

For the first time, then—he’d been too intent on his own 
thoughts to observe her closely—he caught the situation. She 
was seasick. And he had to nurse her as if she were a child 
Afterward he lifted her into one 
of the forward berths. She was too far gone to resist. 

“You'll be all right in a day or two,” he said. 

She felt a little better lying down. She was crying again. 
And, at last, talking. ‘“‘Charlie Janes, you’re a beast!’’ she 
sobbed. “What right have you got to put me into this position. 
The worst sort of scandal! It’s—it’s unspeakable. I’ll hate 
you all my life! And when I tell the world what you’ve done——”’ 

“Better keep quiet now,” said he. “As soon as you feel up 
to it you’d better get your clothes off. A little sleep won’t hurt 
you. And neither will the scandal. You were heading straight 
into that anyway, with your trick aviator.” 

He closed the door on her wailings and went up into the 
cockpit. The Sue was still bounding merrily along, right on 
her course. A grand little ship! She’d carry you anywhere. 
Looking about, eying the set of the full canvas and the trim 

deck, he slammed a fist into a firm palm, exultantly. 
His heart was beating like mad. He’d done it! 

Before changing his clothes and settling down at the 

wheel, he went forward and opened the hatch. She’d 
need all the fresh air she was likely to get. 

While the good weather held, he decided, he’d 

sleep in the cockpit. Sleep with an eye open. 

There was sure to be some bad going outside. 


A, XI 
} ' \ HE spent the night rounding Cape Cod, 
snatching a little sleep as he could. Off 










Highland Light he had to close the forward 
hatch. But the wind wasn’t as 
high as the sea. At intervals he 
dodged down into the cabin, switched 
on a light, studied the chart, and 
wrote neat entries in his log. If 
he’d been alone in the boat he’d 
have preferred heading west through 
ed Nantucket Sound, rounding Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and thence south or 

southeast. But it would have to be 
a daytime run through the Sound. There’d be 
any number of steamers and yachts. Sue 

might come to and call for help. So he swung more 

and more to the east to give Nantucket and the shoals 
a wide berth. After a day or two of southing, he meant to 
cross the Gulf Stream (that would be tough) and gamble 
on the wind to the east of it. All night he let Sue alone. There 
wasn’t much he could do for her, anyway. She’d simply have 
to get used to it. She would, fast enough, if she could stand 
flying. Anyway, she was as young and almost as strong as he. 
No cause for worry there. 


NE rather striking change had come over him; so strangely 

that he sensed it himself. The tremendous concentration 
on his love, which for a year or more had colored his every 
thought and every act, was giving way to an exaltation of a 
wholly different sort. He was becoming a determined, stern 
navigator. He couldn’t, with the blood that was in him, fall 
short in that. And, as he had said to Sue, he was going to be 
busy at it. Very busy. 

Handling the big mainsail, alone, called for all the strength 
and activity of an able-bodied man. There were simply endless 
little things to be done. Below decks, there’d be cleaning and 
a lot of cooking and washing up. Navigation took time. And there 
were things to do with motor and generator; tinkering. Deck 
swabbing, too; and brightwork to clean. [Continued on page 44 
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Battery brooding guaran- 





HAT will be next 
in the poultry in- 
dustry? At one 


time the old hen 
was good enough as a layer, 
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tees strictly sanitary con- 
ditions for the development 
of the chicks. The problem 
of cleaning brooder-houses 








an incubator and a brooder, 
but now two of these ser- 
vices have been removed 
from her; and who knows 
but in some distant day 
synthetic eggs will remove 
the third! 

Biddy’s home, the farm 
flock, at one time produced 
all the market eggs of the 
country, but now the com- 
mercial farms are producing 
eggs in such volume that one 
wonders at times how the 
old farm flock survives. Our 
traditional hen mothered 
her chicks well in some in- 
stances, and she always had 
them “on the ground” and 
scratching at an early age. 


Now, with our chick bat- 
teries, we confine the young- 
sters to dark cages without 


sunlight, on wire floors, 
where they can not scratch, 
and in close confinement 
where they can not exercise. 


ing has something to offer 





weekly in an effort to pre- 
vent coccidiosis becomes a 
worry of the past. Con- 
taminated droppings, if pres- 
ent, pass through the wire 
floor and are not in a posi- 
tion to infect other birds. 
The dropping-pans must be 
cleaned frequently and also 
disinfected. The feed- and 
water-pans, being outside 
the battery, are not con- 
taminated by the chicks’ 
walking in them or by drop- 
pings’ accumulating in them. 


Freedom from Disease, 
Intestinal Parasites 


HICKS in batteries are 

free of intestinal para- 

By i S. P LATT ssites because of no contact 
New Jersey College of Agriculture pe Agent —— ol 
some one may track in the 

house on shoes. In brief, a 

battery pullet or cockerel at 


It’s all wrong, you say? eight weeks is an ideal indi- 
Well, do not make too hasty vidual from the standpoint 
ajudgment. Battery brood- of freedom from disease. 

Battery brooding simpli- 


to the poultryman who is 


fies the feeding problem. A 
complete ration, either com- 


b j 0 i ks . . 
rooding 700 or 800 chicks It doesn’t do what the hen did, but it does many Comp ater anand. ie 


or more, in compensation 
for its apparent weaknesses. 
Before entering into a dis- 
cussion, however, let’s have 
a very clear understanding of just what we are talking about. 

In principle, we can consider batteries of two types—heated 
and unheated. The heating units may be electric, with an 
element in each section of the battery, or a continuous hot- 
water system may be used. In either case, the different decks 
can be maintained at any desired temperature. 

Batteries of this character are suitable for location most 
any place. The non-heated batteries, on the other hand, always 
require a warm room, which necessitates the furnishing of heat 
from some other source. 


Less Heat as Chicks Grow Older 


SIDE from these two distinct differences, all batteries are 
more or less alike in construction, having wire-mesh floors 
with dropping-pans underneath and water- and feed-hoppers on 
the outside. Different manufacturers have their own idea as to 
the proper construction of feed-pans, sides, etc., but in principle 
they are identical. The chicks can either stay close to the heat- 
ing elements where there is more heat, or go to the outer edge 
of the battery where the temperature may be 10° or 15° cooler. 
Battery brooding lessens the worry of chilling, overheating 
and crowding in the brooding of chicks. A temperature of 95° 
under the hot-water pipes keeps the chicks comfortable for the 
first week, and a 5° drop weekly gradually reduces the tem- 
perature to 75°, where it is maintained until the chicks are 
removed. The number of chicks in any one section or cage of 
the battery seldom exceeds 100, and this number can only be 
kept there for three or four weeks. After that age, each bird 
is allowed 40 square inches of floor space until removed from 
the battery. The ease of temperature control and the small 
number of birds in any one unit make chilling and overcrowding 
subjects for past generations to talk about, and the operator of 
a properly managed battery need not worry about those matters. 
Battery brooding lessens the danger from fire. As there is 
no inflammable litter, the danger from fire is almost entirely 
removed. 


thin gs much better 


placed in the feed-pans and 
used from the very first 
feeding on through to the 
time the chicks are removed from the battery. 

Battery brooding saves labor. This advantage may possibly 
be questioned, as the battery requires rather frequent atten- 
tion, but nevertheless, the handling of several thousand chicks 
in a battery will take less time than the handling of the same 
number of chicks in a brooder-house; and what is still more 
important, the work can be handled when convenient to the 
operator, as the chicks can not get into much trouble even if 
neglected occasionally. 

Battery brooding will produce good birds without much 
experience on the part of the operator. This is a decided advan- 
tage on large farms, where several thousand chicks must be 
brooded. Good brooder men are hard to find, but experience 
is not necessary to fill feed- and water-pans and keep the fire 
burning. The manager of the farm can regulate the thermostatic 
control according to the needs of the birds. 


Days Not Over 14 Hours Long 


N short, battery brooding does everything we have been 

wanting to do for 20 years. However, there are still certain 
fundamental points to be considered. Light, for instance, 
should not shine in the pens, as the birds will soon develop 
the habit of picking under such a condition. The interior of the 
pen should be quite dark, but the feed- and water-pans should 
be well lighted. The length of day is also an important problem, 
14 hours being the maximum. If all-night lights are used, 
serious troubles may arise from too rapid a growth coupled 
with restricted exercise. 

After the pullets are removed from the battery and placed 
in range houses, they will require some special care until they 
become adjusted to their new quarters. All-night lights in 
the range houses for a week or ten days will take care of the 
difficulties here, however. Other problems may arise, but 
sufficient work has been done with batteries to warrant their 
general use, and their future is indeed assured. 

Our experience at the New Jersey [Continued on page 52 
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indi ing” wet, cold chicks in out of the house with the se oh ultra- GLASS is not needed. , Prof. Harry R. Lewis of Davis- 
point weather. No more of those heart- violet rays of sunlight. Makes your Or, if you’re planning to build a ville, R. I., nationally known poul- 
. breaking scenes morning after morn- tensier house heiaieme. 0 new brooder house, build one that try authority, says, “During the 
ee ing—a few dead chicks in the cor- own Experiment Station will tell is a real health house, Write to us bad weather I do most of my brood- 
mpli- ners and under the brooder stoves. you about the importance of the for blue prints. They’re free. Mail ing indoors behind CEL-O-GLASS 
rn A Those are things of the past. ultra-violet rays of sunlight. These the coupon below. to remove possible troubles of coc- 
oP New and better methods now rays promote the building of bone cidiosis, worm infestation, colds and 
com- bring your chicks through | ha and body tissue, kill bacteria, pre- What others say — ¢ » 
ic week danger period—safe, healthy, vent 1 weakness, and help kee f ou are sure of enough sunshine 
d, is strong. All your chick brooding can «the howe hee fom disease, _ about CEL-0-GLASS when CEL-O-GLASS is used. 
- and now be done indoors instead of out- The sun pouring through CEL- Experimental stations and thou- New Jersey Experiment Station 
first doors. With CEL-O-GLASS your O-GLASS keeps your chicks warm, sands of farmers and poultrymen proved that even one hour of winter 
: chicks get all the benefits of the dry and busy. The ultra-violet rays everywhere tell us of the amazing sunlight daily through CEL-O- 
the outdoors—natural sunlight, rich in that come through CEL-O-GLASS results they are getting with CEL- GL prevents leg weakness and 
ultra-violet rays. These vital rays cause their blood to manufacture O-GLASS. romotes strong bone formation. 
‘ of the sun supply Vitamin D and Vitamin D without any additions For instance, M. E. Atkinson of © section of the United States has 
sibly keep chicks healthy, prevent leg to a normal diet. A rich supply of Hollywood Farm, Woodinville, had less than a daily winter average 
tten- weakness, and build strong, sturdy Vitamin D means healthier chicks— Wash., says, “Three years ago I of one and a half hours of sunlight. 
. bones and bodies. growing faster. CEL-O-GLASS can 
nicks From your own experience, you bought at hardware, lumber, 
ame can ese two important. odventages Make your brooder house 9 fe: seed and feed dealers in any 
in the use of C . In- CEL-O-GLASS P A eS quae, in rol , 50 an 
more door brooding prevents the out- a CEL-0-GLASS health house vents leg ce a A a 100 ft. long, 28 and 36 in. 
. the door dangers—coccidiosis, worm in- Just remove the glass or soiled cloth and keeps chicks i wide. - your local dea 
‘ festation, deaths due to chilling, curtains from the front of your warm, dry and free cannot supply » Please 
en if drowning and crowding. And it also brooder house and install CEL.O. from drafts. write Acet ucts, Inc., 
eliminates the constant worry and GLASS on frames. Properly in- 21 Spruce Street, New York 
h attention associated ae Sees stalled, CEL-O-GLASS will last for City. 
nuc during the windy, muddy, rainy ears. Light and fiexible—easy to 
van- mene Se ons. hat wee om long years of service Many uses for CEL-0-GLASS 
as an unmatc install on frames in a vertical posi O-GLASS 
t be record of performance. At the Ohio > in the entire south side and 2 .- a ph. 
~ Agricultural Experiment Station, a : 5 
ence : : ‘ stiff legs and aids winter fattening. 
test showed how chicks raised behind It bri the antiseptic ualities of 
. fire CEL-O-GLASS were raised through gualiehe toto dairy eee aaa and 
tatic the 10-week danger period without eo houses. On cold frames and hot 
ice weakness. upensnante ve the Renna: antng ty beds it prevents losses from bad 
ermont, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Prof Walter Weed of Vermont ther i handle. 
New Jersey, Kansas, and other ae wena eee ne te wee » and is easy to 
periment Stations showed norma e 
growth without leg weakness in a Blue prints and book—free! 
test lot of chicks. , 
npeen : : Write to us for free blue prints of a brood- Here’s a valuable book, “Health on 
tain KE Fe Aye 4 er house tested at the New Jersey Experi- the Farm,” telling you how to in- 
leon want, etek tees danger, and ment Station Poultry Farm. 95% of the crease your poultry profits. And if 
nce, with ewer dentin, ° chicks brooded in this house grew up to you are putting up some new build- 
elop maturity—no leg weakness—normal ings, get one of our 
) growth and excellent health. Just see free blue prints. | 
the what this would mean to you—to raise Check the coupon 
ould Vermont Exp. Station chicks behind 95 out of every 100 chicks you brood. fo 
CEL-O-GLASS grew healthier. 
lem, 
sed, Make sure you REG. US. DAT 
pled get CEL-O-GLASS 
CEL-O-GLASS is 
> the trade-marked 
iced and patented ultra- 
hey violet ray window US. PATENT. 1,580,2 
3 in material having a 
wire mesh base. 
the 5 edicts ae fosel Protease, tne. D a 21 Pag wc ng tort S N.Y. c 0 Brooder House 
but on the selvage when the Farm.” Also send free the blue print(s) checked: © Laying House 
° you Duy. 
heir . nn, EE OT EE REE PEE POPS veneenrs 0 Hog House 
Fee th hh, PEPER EOE OE PE PEIL ADEN SOT O Cold Frames 
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“Unusual CREAT ‘Recipes 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


gives new ways of serving 


HAT a distinct help it is to the 
menu-planner when sausage is again 
among the available meats. Bacon 
and ham we “‘have always with us,” 
but even their popularity receives a 
distinct fillip when the ‘‘cold begins to strengthen,” 
for like sausage, their savory, satisfying heartiness 
seems unusually well adapted to the change in the 
season. 

Sausages, especially, are a distinct addition to our 
culinary resources, for besides their value as sausage 
pure and simple, they can serve as accessories and main 
flavors to many different creations and are valuable for 
supplying, with little extra trouble, that variety to the home 
table which is so necessary and so grateful. Let me suggest 
a few of the sausage combinations which we have found most 
satisfactory and enjoyable. 


Nearly fill a liberally buttered glass baking- 
dish with alternate layers of sliced cooked 
sweet potatoes and thinner layers of sliced 
mellow apples—the potato forming top and bottom layers. 
Dot potato with butter and sprinkle with salt and brown sugar. 
Sprinkle apple with sugar. Pack closely, adding half a cup of 
hot water. Set in hot oven until apple is nearly soft—about 
three-fourths of an hour. Remove and cover top with a lattice 
of small cooked sausages. Return to oven and finish cooking. 


Very delicious and ‘‘hearty.” 


Concordia Savory 
Sweet Potatoes 


Cut up from one to six cooked leftover sausages 
and mix with diced cold potatoes; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and saute richly in a little of the sausage 
fat, stirring once or twice. Invert on a hot platter and garnish 
with parsley. Accompany with fried apple. 


Savory Saute 


Fry sausages or sliced sausage meat and 
arrange in the middle of a hot platter. 
Surround with a wreath of richly fried halved apples. To fry 
apples, core, slice a bit from each end and halve crosswise. 
Dip cut surfaces in a mixture of flour and sugar, and brown 
slowly and richly in a little of the sausage fat while sausages 
are cooking. They should be soft but not broken. Turn once. 


Concordia Platter 


Cook hominy grits or samp. The latter 
needs several hours’ cooking in a double 
boiler. Season with salt. Mix two or three cups with tablespoon 


Virginia Sausage Pie 











Luncheon sausage served with baked potatoes makes an 
appetizing combination for luncheon, supper or any other 
meal 


Ham horns look attractive, and taste as good as they look 






og 


2S 


sausage, ham and bacon 


of butter and pour in shallow well buttered round 
glass baking-dish. Mixture should be as stiff 
as breakfast cereal. Grate cheese thickly over 
top. Radiate small, lightly cooked sausages from 
center, and (in season) press eighths of a tomato, 
dipped in a mixture of salt, pepper and sugar, 
uniformly between the sausages. Set in a hot 
oven until cheese is goldened and sausages well 
browned. An unusually delectable combination 
for family or company, very ornamental, and easy 
to make. 


This is an English recipe. Whip an egg 
into well seasoned, well made mashed 
potato and place good-sized spoonfuls rather near together in 
a shallow buttered glass baking-dish. Lay a small cooked 
sausage or half a large one on each and cover each with another 
spoonful of potato. The mounds should then be the size and 
shape of large potatoes. Set in a hot oven to brown delicately. 
Garnish with parsley and serve in the same dish. Accompany 
with apple sauce or a green salad. 


Surprise Potatoes 


Arrange a two-inch layer of hot, 
well seasoned mashed potato to which 
half a beaten egg is added, in a buttered glass pie-plate. Brush 
top with remainder of egg and press cooked sausages lightly 
into it, radiating from center. Set in hot oven to golden. 


Sausage and Potato Pie 


Cook half a package of macaroni or 
spaghetti without breaking the pieces. 
Arrange in an inch layer in a buttered glass pie-plate, with a 
thicker layer at the edge. Pour white sauce into the interstices 
and sprinkle all with grated cheese. Set in oven until cheese is 
slightly goldened, then fill middle with small cooked sausages 
or slices of sausage, return to oven for a few minutes longer 


and serve. 


Bird’s-Nest Sausages 


Luncheon Sausage Dish Pack required number of cored ripe 

apples in a buttered glass baking- 
dish, sugar lightly and set in medium oven until half baked. 
Remove from oven, insert a small cooked sausage in the cavity 
of each, and arrange others between apples. Return to oven to 
finish cooking, and serve. 


Fry required number of sausages. 
Make rather short baking-powder 
dough, roll one-fourth inch thick, and cut into ovals. Lay a 
sausage on each piece, fold over, pinch edges together, and 
place in a shallow buttered dish. Brush with milk and bake in 
hot oven (475°) until brown. Accompany with a vegetable 
salad or hot fried apple sauce. [Continued on page 60 


Piggly Wiggly Turnovers 
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VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 


Write for the Mother’s Oats Premium 
Catalog. Lists hundreds of useful and 
valuable articles available to those who 
save Mother’s coupons. 

There’s a coupon in every package 
that is good toward lovely jewelry, sil- 
verware, leather goods and other care- 
fully selected articles. 

The great volume of Mother’s Oats 
sales enables us to offer such attractive 
premiums. The values offered are ex- 
ceptionally fine. You'll be delighted. 

Start saving today. And write now for 

catalog. Address: Mother’s 

Coupon Dept., F.1, Room 

1708, 80 East Jackson St., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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WEIGHT 3 LBS 7 O27 NET 
‘The Quaxor Oats @mpany 
a sPencee—-CHICAGO, U. & A- - 
Ro re 


Coda ®, 
Prertorough, Canada Fa re ae ane 


Mother’s Oats 
are rich, flavory— 


different from ordinary oatmeal 


A premium coupon in every package 


OU can’t serve Mother’s Oats too often to please 
your family. 

They love its rich, substantial flavor, steaming hot on 
frosty mornings. And they know the quick energy it 
brings benefits them in their work during the day. 

Now you will /ike to serve it, too. For long cooking 
in advance is no longer needed. 

Quick Mother’s Oats cooks in 2% minutes—it’s the 
world’s fastest hot breakfast. It cooks while the coffee 
boils. It is ready before the eggs. Cook it longer, if 
you wish—but it is delicious when cooked quickly. 

Mother's Oats is most carefully milled to retain all the 
rich flavor and energy, for which oatmeal is famous. 
The oats themselves are cooked for hours at the mills 


Mother’s Oats 


in order to save you cooking time. The only difference 
you will note is that they’re rolled thinner. 


It’s the way the oats are milled 


Mother’s Oats are the selected Queen oats—a bushel 
yields but ten pounds of oats fine enough to bear this 
famous name. 

Every package of Mother’s Oats contains a valuable 
premium coupon. The Mother's premium catalog shows 
how easy it is to obtain fine Community silverware, 
jewelry, toys and other things you want. 

Start serving Mother's Oats tomorrow. Get it today. 
Don’t deprive your family of its wonderful delicious- 
ness and fine nourishment any longer. At all grocer’s. 


The makers of Mother’s Oats also make Quaker Oats and Quick 
Quaker Oats, which you may have been accustomed to buy- 
ing. They use the same care in selection, the same high stand- 
ards of milling, that have made Quaker a household word. 
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NCE MIGHT BE a mistake! But when Walter Olson (left) wins 
™~ the corn-husking championship twice in a row, then we know who’s 
»% who in the corn-husking world © U. & U. 



















ELOW, SEVEN OF OUR distinguished Supreme Court 
Justices, coming away from a call on the President. Left to 
right, Justices Van Devanter, Stone, Butler, Sanford, Chief 
Justice Taft, Holmes and Brandeis © U. & U. 















HAT AILS THESE TOWERS on the left? Earth- 
quake or something? No, they were built that way. 
It's a Roumanian monastery, where the royal family are 
buried © U. & U. 
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STREET DRESS for winter, 
with the new hem-line, made of 
brocade material © U. 


2 2 


ROBABLY THE LITTLE LADY 

on the left liked dolls, didn’t she? 

Anyway, it’s Claire Luce, and the dolls 

ERE IS JUST ABOUT any kind of airplane came from Europe © Wide World 
you like, reproduced in these models at a Los 
Angeles exposition. The boys are two prize-win- 

ners, Jack Harwood and WalfredSwanson ©U.& U. 











POPULATION CHARGE 
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HE CENSUS BUREAU does a lot of 
things besides count us up every ten 
years. This machine has lights that flash 
every few seconds to indicate births, deaths, 
arrivals of immigrants and departures, and 
the counter at the top shows how the total 
population stands—or rather grows. 

course, all these are estimates from aver- 
ages. We won’t know how many of us 
there actually are till next year. The good- 
looking gentleman explaining all this is 
Director Steuart of the Census Bureau 
© U. & U. 
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$500 


Down 
Puts any one of the 
four sizes of Sepa- 
rators on your farm 
including Electrie and 
Engine Models. If you 
like it after the 90-day 
Trial Period, you can 













DAYS 
TRIAL 


That means 
180 milk 

run through the 
jew Galloway 
to satisfy your- 
self that It’s 
the World's 
Greatest Sepa- 

rator. 





















SURPRISES THE FARMING WORLD 
a «WITH 2 NEW FARM IMPLEMENTS 


For over 25 years now, the Galloway Compan pang bes been recognized y by b4 the lending 
manufacturers in the Farm Implement Field. A a ~ om that has been earned b 
their Direct-From-Factory-to-Farm Lowest Prices, and by L- it —— of 
others in developing new machines to make farming easier and 

nd Again we clinch this Leadership by offering for your ins ion an 















new 1930 Galioway Cream or and the new 1930 Manure '. 
‘he two greatest, latest products > Cailower Factories. 


Tus] NEW 123° SEPARATOR 


WORLD'S GREATEST AT LOWEST PRICE 
When we ne Greatest, we mean just that. Greatest in design construction, quality of ma- 
terial, new features, which make the New Gapowey the easiest to opprgs. the closest 


skimmer and lowest in price. We have tried, tested, operated every kind and make along 
with the new Galloway. We sent thousands to farmers and all tests prove that the new 
Galloway Masterpiece separator is the World's Greatest at the lowest price. 


COMPARE THESE NEW FEATURES WITH ANY OTHER SEPARATOR 


Go to any plese where separators are sold, write for any catalog, try wf find any separator that has all the 
new, valuable improvements that you in the New Galloway. Compare test’'them sontnss C Galloway 2 
clean skimming, easy operation. You wil! be convinced that the Gaiiooen' is the Leader in the field. 

To help you make this comparison fost look over the following features on the new Galloway. 

Ball Bearing Construction, this feature makes the New Speed Indicator accurately i 4 and 
New Galloway easiest to turn. measures proper turning speed for best results 





TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD 
SEPARATOR 
AND SAVE 


*50 


CASH 








Built-in Spindle eliminates vibration, insures per- Enclosed | simple but effi- 
DIFFERENCE fect alignment. Trestle ree ence. Scant Lfeitucs Stee tO wl 













ed to insure closest skimming. Heavy Tinware. Made from extra heavy steel 
Supply Tank. New design with rounded cor- carefully tinned in our a ene 
ners and splash-proof curve. farm. To test 


90 Days Trial, 
Automatic System, all these features. "That's. our or final shot to prove 
oiling sto and starts with to you that the Galloway wit ol all its new features is 
Machine. akes care of itself. World’s Greatest Separator V: 


=> NEW ion SPREADER 


GREATEST OF ALL—IN CONSTRUCTION, IMPROVEMENTS, LOW PRICE 


After 25 years of Manure Spreader manu factaring. we announce the new Galloway Spreader, 
The Mast ae Surprise Ne. 2 developed and improved to a 
greater possible degree of perfection in construction, improvements, operation and low 
ice. Inves the New Galloway, compare it with ~s make at any ir'ce. am ves" u 
ter, 





Ne 
Also Sell 


At Factory-To-Farm Prices 
Full Line of Farm Supplies 











NEW FLEXIBLE 
HARROW 


now why the new Galloway means spreader perfection and why it w 
quicker and easier than any other. 

























































Stoves incubators Greatest Harrow made. 
Marrows Hay Tools Allstecl. Flexible lever These Festuvee! Make the Galloway Spreader Great /.:\ = 
Harness Cultivators harrow, —_ teeth Picture No. 1, above, is th ip patented the New Galloway Spreader the most mod- m 
Wagons Cement Mixers section, jpstable i differential giving ¥ you positive drive 4 ern, most practical and most eatistnctery 
Washers Wagon Wheels any position. adjnct inte hel- both eels and 
Plows Corn liers over ridges without e wide spread Trial, 
Discs Cow Stanchions skipping. ba ts section in- ment, to insure wide and low spreading. ments on farm, After or 30 aye bay 
Fence Litter Carriers dependent of the other. No Ne. 3, shows front end construction, nom zor or it back. Te buy it pay $10 
Paint Tank Heaters a> eames and sections do Fue auto axle. Shoc' on the balance in easy payments. 
Brooders Stock Waterers not override one another ront axle. In addition the ow Gallo- ose Free Catalog Today. 
Hen Houses Belt Feeders Folds compactly in bundles way has alemite eyoasing syste m, slop~ 
Hog Houses Hay Balers one man can ‘easily load ing box for light draft $9 inches 
Elevators or handle igh for easy onting. All these 
Farm Light Plants Harrow t features make 
Feed Mills Farm Light Batteries costs no more than the ordl- 
Pump Jacks Sewing Machines, etc. nary kind and for construc- 









tion and operation they beat 


CHECK FARM SUPPLY = ordinary harrow a mile. 
CATALOG IN COUPON SS 


FARM ENGINES 


ALL SIZES CHEAPER NOW 
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MANURE-SPREADER out all year. The record also shows that it 
pays increasing dividends cost only two cents per operating hour to 
shed a tractor, which investment should 


every year of its service 
life, because each succes- 
sive year of use means an 


save the owner over twelve cents per run- 


ning hour in the form of lowered depreciation 
increased store of humus in the soil,’ writes e charge, or a return of over 600 per cent.” 
B. C. King. ‘“Humus helps to overcome the nN CASOV 
effects of drought, soil blowing and erosion. 


The evenness of distribution gives the spreader 
a big advantage over the practise 
of forking by hand—to say nothing 
of the saving in time and labor 
accomplished by the spreader. The 
saving the spreader accomplishes en- 
ables the farmer to devote that much more time to other tasks. 


”” 


ANY man buying a plow can’t afford 
not to look into the matter of power required by the plow in 
turning over an acre of soil. The type of plow as well as the 
type of soil influences this cost. More power required means 
more tractor fuel, more wear and tear on the tractor; and maybe 
because of the greater power requirement, the job of plowing 
will not be just what you expect. The two important things 
are performance and cost. 


VERY interesting is the manner of 
reasoning that resulted in the purchase of a mechanical corn- 
picker by an Illinois farmer. Said he: “I have 80 acres of 
corn nearly every year, and it will average 50 bushels per acre, 
sometimes better; that’s 4,000 bushels. I have always hired 
two men to husk by hand, when I could get them, and they 
take out about 3,000 bushels—I husk the rest. That means I 
pay out for husking, in one year, one-third of the cost of a 
mechanical picker. In three years at 
the most, I will have paid for 


_Maunure- spreaders, plows, tractors, 
corn-harvesters, scales, seed corn, etc. 


THE late-winter and early-spring months 
just ahead are the hardest on an 
unhoused tractor, so if your ma- 
chine is parked in a fence corner, it 
will still pay you to give it a little 
protection. Probably the best bet 
for the rest of the winter would be to cover with a good grade 
of canvas, well tied down and large enough to reach to within 
a foot or so of the ground. Then plan to build some sort of 
shed for it before another winter. A tractor- and machine-shed 
and tool-shop make a splendid combination building and render 
the early overhaul of machinery much more pleasant and con- 
venient, besides paying you a big dividend in the form of 
much lowered machinery depreciation. 


A SIMPLE method of increasing corn 
yields, and a method a great many folks can use, is to grow sweet 
clover and plow it under. Yields showing as much as twelve 
bushels increase per acre have been secured in Illinois tests. 
Any questions about growing sweet clover? Write National 
Service, The Farm Journal. 


TREATING seed corn to control seed- 

borne diseases returns as much as 1,000 per cent on the invest- 
ment. That’s after figuring the 

cost of the chemical, labor of treating 





the seed and cost of husking the 





the picker with the money I 
would otherwise have paid for hand 
husking, and I will have the picker. 
Besides, I will get my husking done 
much quicker.” 


Order fertilizer. 


se 

My seven-year cost-ac- 
count record tells me the average 
fuel cost on a three-plow tractor is 
38 cents per hour of operation,” 
writes F. W. Hawthorn. “The de- 
preciation charge was $1,020 for 
2,688 hours of work, or exactly 38 
cents per hour, the same as the fuel 
cost. Farmers are always working 
to keep down fuel costs which come 
as a daily cash outlay, and are 
likely not to consider seriously the 
equally large item of depreciation 
which sort of creeps on gradually 
over a period of years. Farm-ma- 
chinery experts claim that a well- 
housed tractor will depreciate only 


greater economy. 





Now Is the Time To: 


Burn out the chimneys. 

Spread lime on sour soil. 

Test seeds for germination. 

Start keeping farm accounts. 

Plan the garden and order seeds. 

Start hotbed and make cold-frame. 

Lay cement walks during mild spells. : 
Buy or hatch chicks for June-laying pullets. 
Change automobile tires to different wheels. 
Put lawn-mower and garden-cultivator in shape. 
Plan rearrangement of fields and fences for 


Grind valves on tractor, and have dealer go 
over gears and bearings. 

See that poultry and stock get direct sunlight 
or something to take its place. 


extra yield. These statements are 
not wild guesses. They are backed 
up by considerable work with com- 
mercial seed disinfectants. 


CuLiinG the woodlot 
is a timely and profitable job for 
January. “Removal of crooked, 
defective, scrubby or worthless trees 
benefits the trees left standing, and 
provides a good supply of fuel. 
What’s more, this task furnishes 
work for the hands, teams and 
tractors that might otherwise be idle. 


Arr you sure you’re 
not cheating yourself in neglecting 
the farm scale? Here’s an actual 
case on an Illinois farm: A scale 
man, called to test a farm scale, 
found the scale parts in fairly good 
condition and [Continued on page 55 
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No planter 


was ever meant to be 





















1at it 
. 
ur to Cut out constant weeding 
. . 
run- 
—_ and cultivating — Grow 
? e e 
things this new, modern 
. 
mnths way under Gator- Hide! 
nh an 
ma- 
er, it 
7 RUDGERY ...the dull, watch things grow.” Gator- 
eile monotonous drudgery Hidestimulatesplantgrowth 
ae of constant weeding and _ by increasing soil temper- 
ithin seeps gae 8 y 8 : P S 
rt of cultivating meed no longer ature and conserving soil 
shed be a part of ANY planter’s moisture. Inactual tests ithas 
onder existence. For Gator-Hide increased the yield of vari- 
con- Mulch Paper, among its ouscropsfrom 25% to200% 
n of other miracle-working qual- — not only increased yield 
ities, reduces weeding and butincreasedthe QUALITY, 
cultivating to the absolute too. Gator-Hide has paid for 
corn minimum! itself many times over by 
weet Use Gator-Hide this year. S**ting crops to a better 
velve ance peafligs x d priced market EARLIER! 
ests. 7S OF ee eee ° Celery growing under Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. No weeds a quality crop 
onal plant beds. Anchor it as de- Don’t hesitate about Gator- minimum labor. Note comparative poor condition of unmulched area at right. 
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Lamb and “Wool Profits 


The range-sheep industry steps aside for the new order—the small flock 
of sheep on the general farm 


Early-spring lambs, fed in a creep, can be made to 
weigh 75 pounds by June 


HAT American farmers 
have been becoming 
sheepmen at an un- 
usual rate is no great 
secret, The intense 
and nationwide interest in 
farm flocks indicates a 
shift in the American in- 
dustry from a range to- 
ward a farm-flock basis. 

The full shift may be 
a long time in coming, 
but certain factors point 
to its ultimate arrival. 
First, range conditions 
are such that much fur- 
ther expansion in num- 
bers is not anticipated. 
Any material expansion 
must come through in- 
creased wool and lamb per 
ewe. Notable progress is 
being made in this direction, 
but there is a limit to which 
such expansion can meet in- 
creased demands. Thus, beyond 
a limit, increases must be met from 
other sources, the most notable of which 
is the farm flock. 

Second, the farmers are finding that the small 
flock of sheep, well managed, not only is profitable 
but fits well in the approved style of general farming. Profit 
and appropriateness, therefore, are giving farm sheep a per- 
manent place. 

One need not look far for plenty of evidence of what has 
been transpiring. A cost-of-production survey by the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association last year indicated the farm-flock 
ewe may be expected to yield a greater profit than the range 
ewe, an important point the farmer will not overlook. The 
county agricultural agent of Gooding county, Idaho, which 
has the largest sheep pools in the state, says farmers with sheep 
in that county have been making more money per dollar in- 
vested than have the range sheepmen. County agents of 
Idaho say that last year 457 farmers in eight lamb pools marketed 
100 cars of lambs, 35,358 head, for $354,000. Twelve wool 
pools, representing 450 farmers, marketed 100,500 fleeces, 
845,000 pounds, for $295,000. The year’s income for Gem 
State sheep pools sponsored by county agents was $649,000. 

In 1927, the revenue from pooled wool and lambs under 
county-agent guidance was $354,000, surely a substantial in- 
crease. That year 70 carloads of lambs were marketed, and 
nine wool pools assembled 55,000 fleeces. Other pools were 
operated by growers, of which no reports are available, but this 
trend in county-agent areas shows how the wind is blowing. 


eAt Home in Any Part of the Country 


EBRASKA farmers have been writing west, seeking to 

contact sheepmen who might be interested in letting out 
small flocks on shares. Semi-promoters who know the sentiment 
in the Middle West have visited the Rocky Mountain states 
and bought ewes, which they are parceling out under share 
arrangements. The Northern Pacific Railroad, through its 
agricultural department, has brought thousands of ewes from 
Montana into the Dakotas. Farmers have snapped up these 
sheep eagerly, and are asking for more. Kentucky, always an 


important sheep state, is stepping out with the rest. Tennessee 
has lagged some but is quickening its pace. In the South, where 
the chief topic has been cotton, farmers are looking fondly to 
the possibilities of developing an early-lamb industry, which 
would mean more competition for the California, Idaho and 















By O. A. FITZGERALD 


University of Idaho 


Southwest early-lamb producers. 
The experience of southern farmers 
again demonstrates the ability 
of sheep to adjust themselves 

» to almost any section. A 
southern farmer who experi- 
enced a dismal failure in 
cotton from the first in- 
vasion of the boll-weevil 
brought in some sheep, 
and turned them on the 
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devastated cotton-fields. 
1 They turned the waste 
into meat and wool. He 
bought more __ sheep. 
Others followed the lead, 


and Alabama’s sheep in- 

dustry was off to a 
rather romantic and fly- 
© ing start. The Alabama 
*/’ Extension Service reports 

that Alabama farmers are 

following the example of their 
western brothers and pooling 
the product of their small flocks. 
This marketing method, proving 
remunerative, is at- 
tracting more to the 
business. 

The Summit 
county, Utah, pool 
marketed 13,500 
fleeces in 1928. 
Because of the suc- 
cess of this pool, 
the county’s farm- 
sheep business has 
had steady growth. 
At the 1929 organi- 
zation meeting, di- 
rectors of this pool 
said they expected 
between 30,000 and 
40,000 fleeces to be 
available for the pool 
this coming season. 


Farm Flocks Get- 
ting Better Care 


SIMILAR story 
comes from Fer- 
gus county, Mont. 
Growers there are 
going about their 
business in a man- 
ner which suggests that the new farm-flock master is as concerned 
about permanency and efficiency in his business as is any range 
operator. Ata recent meeting, Fergus county growers set as a 
goal a 125 per cent lamb crop and a 14-pound wool clip for 
their farm flocks. This is a high mark, but several growers 
already have achieved it and therefore it is not impossible. 
Instances without end are available to show the interesting 
happenings in farm sheep. The Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers, the large western wool co-operative, which handles more 
wool than any other co-operative, says that the larger percentage 
of its membership are farm-flock owners. This means that farm 
sheep are getting a good hold in the Northwest. Willamette 
Valley, where farmers produce some of the finest wool grown in 
the West, has witnessed an expansion of [Continued on page 41 
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Born in December, ready for April 
market, weighing 63 pounds 
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FREE | 
Cow Book 


Written in the lan- 
guage of the layman by 
a veterinary authority. 


Here is an unusual new 
book for owners of 
dairy cows. Authorita- 
tive and complete—fit- 
ted to the everyday 
reference needs of the 
cow owner. Tells how 
to quickly recognize 
cow ailments by their 
symptoms—how to 
treat them and reduce 
your loss from disease. 
Illustrated—and full of 
general dairy hints 
. and information. Send 
today for your copy. 








) YOU are tired of carrying your dairy 
through the winter with little or noth- 
ing to show for your hard efforts—try this 
new plan. NEW to you, perhaps, but 
tested and proven by thousands of money- 
making dairymen from coast to coast. 
You’d not expect smooth-running, effi- 
cient winter service from a motor car ad- 
justed, lubricated and fueled for summer 
use. Neither can you expect your cows to 
produce profitably under the terrific strain 
of winter feeding conditions—without spe- 
cial aid and’ support for the digestive and 
milk-making functions. Winter dairying 
disappoints when expensive feed goes to 
waste—fails to be converted into milk. It 
only takes a few laggards in the herd to 
eat up the profits of the good producers. 


Use KOW-KARE for win- 
ter conditioning 


Conditioning of the dairy herd 
during the period of barn feed- 
ing is the new money-making 
plan now coming into general 
use. Instead of a health-de- 
stroying drive to get a disap- 
pointing yield from overworked 
cows, KOW-KARE conditions 
and regulates the digestion and 


Pep up 
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the laggards and 


DOUBLE your profits.. 


assimilation—makes it easy to convert dry, 
hard-to-digest foods into a normal, profit- 
able yield. This famous formula of Iron, 
the great builder and blood purifier, and 
medicinal herbs and roots costs only a 
few cents per cow per month, helps the 
cow to conserve her feed and ward off 
disease. 

Try the KOW-KARE conditioning plan 
yourself on the laggards NOW. Remember 
that in an average dairy an increase of 
only 10% in the milk yield will double the 
net profit of the herd. The extra quarts 
are decidedly worth going after. 


Freshening Cows Need 
KOW-KARE 


The ordeal of calving is a serious drain on 
the productive vitality of any cow. Many 
serious ailments have their origin at this 
time of lowered resistance. Every cow 


about to freshen should have the aid of 
KOW-KARE, fed in the ration for two to 
three weeks before and after. It is a small 
price to pay for cow health and peace of 
mind. 


Mix Your Own 
Complete Mineral 


For cows in need of minerals, an inexpen- 
sive mixture of recognized conditioning 
value is made by mixing 30 lbs. salt, 30 Ibs. 
fine ground limestone, 30 Ibs. feeding-pur- 
pose bone meal and four cans (large) 
KOW-KARE. For well under $6 per 
hundred you will have an unbeatable 
mineral. Use 80 lbs. of this mixture to a 
ton of grain. 

KOW-KARE feeding directions are on 
each can. Sold by drug, feed, hardware and 
general stores—$1.25 and 65c. If your 
dealer is not supplied we will mail, postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Dept. 2, Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Use BAG BALM for Cows’ Udders 


For chaps, cuts, cracked or injured teats—for treating Caked Bag, 
Bunches, Inflammation of the udder and similar troubles. Bag Balm 
insures quick healing, comfort, easy milking. Pleasant to use—cannot 
taint the milk. Big ten-ounce package, 60c—at stores. Mailed direct, 
postpaid, if your dealer is not supplied. Be sure to keep a can on hand, 
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Own a SHAW DU-ALL 
Tractor. It’s the handiest all- 





around worker you ever saw. 
Just the thing for estates, golf 
clubs, small farms, truck gar- 
dens, suburban places, fruit 
farms, nurseries, parks and 
poultry farms. Plows, harrows, 
discs, furrows, seeds, cultivates, 
harvests; mows lawns, cuts tall 
weeds, rakes and hauls hay; 


saws wood, runs washing ma- 
chines, concrete mixers, onion 
graders, feed grinders, corn 
shellers, water pumps, churns; 
4 does hauling, etc. 


Does Work of 5 
Men 


This handy 








tractor saveg 


time, money and labor. Is light 
and sturdy. Easy torun. Costs 
but three cents an hour to oper- 
ate—runs 4 to 8 hours on a 
gallon of gasoline. 

itself in one season, 





Pays for 















*D LAW 


GARDEN TRACTOR 


—is made with single or twin engine. Air 
cooled. Both walking and riding types. Has 
tool attachments for its many uses. Patented 
tool control. Gauge wheels regulate cultivating 
depth. Handles adjustable in height to suit 
man or boy. Runs 3 miles per hour on light 
work. Thousands of satisfied users throughout 
U. 8. and in foreign countries. 


Handy Reverse Gear 


DU-ALL Tractors can be equipped with our 
Handy Reverse Gear Attachment. Makes it 
easy to work among roots and rocks where 
much backing is necessary. Has two speeds 
forward. In low gear it does deep mold-board 
plowing and other heavy work. 


Reliable Jiffy Hitches 


Every SHAW DU-ALL Garden Tractor is 
arranged for jiffy hitches, making it easy to 
change tillage tools, mowing equipment, etc. 

EASY TERMS— You can get a SHAW 
DU-ALL on time payments. Payments so 
easy that many are actually paying for their 
DU-ALL as they use it out of the money saved 
and profits made with it. 


10-Day Trial Offer 


Try the SHAW DU-ALL at our risk. 
Use it 10 days on your own work. Mail 
coupon. 

Liberal Trial Offer. Low Factory 
Price and Two Free Books, ‘‘Truck 
Growers’ Manual” and SHAW CATA- 
LOG. Both filled with interesting pic- 
tures and valuable information. Post- 
ecard brings both. 


SHAW MFG. CO. 
Div. FJl Galesburg, Kansas 
















SHAW MFG. CO. 
Div. FJ1, Galesburg, Kans. 

Please send me FREE DU-ALL Tractor 
Catalog, “Truck Growers’ Manual” and 10- 
Day Trial Offer. 
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Looking On at LIFE 


Continued from page 9 


color. No, that’s wrong. There are 99 
counties and only three primary colors. 
Must be getting old; seems as though 
there were more primary colors in those 
days. Well, anyhow, I colored each 
county so that the ones it ‘touched and 
abutted upon,” as the lawyers say, were 
of different colors. 

My brother paid me the dollar. He 
was the telegraph operator at the depot. 
He was four years older than I was. He 
said he wouldn’t pay me anything for 
doing his chores—we had to carry water 
from the town pump in those days, 
empty ashes from the base-burner and 
the kitchen stove, bank the house foun- 
dation with earth in the fall and lug it 
away in the spring—but if I made the 
— —_— he would buy it. I did. And 

e did. 


OW I am pretty old I never let a 

kid come to my door with some- 
thing to sell that I don’t buy. It may be 
as useless as useless. I give him the few 
pennies he asks, carry the thing in and 
throw it away. The kids always say 
“Thank you,” and that’s worth a hun- 
dred times the cost of whatever it is 
that they have. 

Speak to kids when you pass them. 
They’ll treasure that recognition for 
years. A man loaned me $100 when I 
was 15 years old. He hardly knew me. 
He was appointed Postmaster of the old 
town not long ago. I wrote to con- 
gratulate him, and reminded him of how 
he had trusted me. 

He thanked me for the letter, but said 
he couldn’t recall the loan. 


Y gracious! that was the biggest 

hundred dollars I ever saw or. had; 
and he didn’t even remember it. I’m 
glad he doesn’t know even yet that I 
wrote to the President at Washington 
asking to have him appointed Post- 
master. 

Most kids never forget either an in- 
jury or a kindness. I would rather have 
a boy or a girl for my pal than to be 
invited to dine with a Queen. I wouldn’t 
know which fork to use where, anyhow. 
A little girl brought me some nut fudge 
she had made herself, just because I had 
taken her to a movie once. She did what 
she could to repay me. 

She will never know that I bit on a 
piece of nut shell, broke a tooth, and the 
dentist charged me $20 for a new one. 
The wisest man is the one who knows 
what not to tell! 


Cll ‘mD>: 
7 ¥ 








High Farming at Elmwood 


cars going toward the city in the evenings 
and searching them. You would not 
believe how many of these hunters had 
hen pheasants, which it is forbidden to 
shoot in this state, and which could not 
possibly be mistaken for males. Others 
had chickens, and one man had a young 
pig. 

This township got several hundred 
dollars in fines out of it, which is one 
comfort. 

I take this opportunity to thank all 
those who sent me methods for getting 
rid of poison-i So far, nobody has 
suggested anything I didn’t know about, 
although I have not tried one or two of 
them. Maybe it is one of those problems 
that have no answer. Anyhow, I am 
grateful. T. Webb. 


The Farm Journal 


A BETTER 
FARM BATTERY 
QUALITY at a Saving 


Have all the light and power you 
need at any time with the new, 
and improved Universal Battery. 


New Features 


New strength and longer life have 
been added—more sediment space 
and other modern features. Backed 
by 27 years of quality building, fair 
price, and honest dealing — 

and for every make of plant. 


Now Sold on / 
Easy « :yment Plant | 


xz 


Send for your copy. 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY 
COMPANY 
3402 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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ercules New Tractor-Drive 
Stump Puller fits all Tractors 10% Down 
a. as a ge Terms 
or ve chains. mplete outfit 
light and compact. rajsieliaes Eeey Terme = 

man operates both puller ont Pay- 

and tractor from seat. Stumps ments. Year 
come out ina jiffy. Ne driving onall 
over pull rope. ew ILTI- H 
POWER Automatic Clutch (stings, Also 
works automatically on both for- P 
ward and reverse action—cuts ower Stump 
costs on clearing, and doubles prof- he fast- 


est for 30 Years. 


Write pet us show you the money-sav- 
day for Big BREE Booked a a 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

< 2511 29th St., Dept. 1, Centerville, lowa 


‘WHEELS — 


Trucks—Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit an 
skein or axle. ELECTRI 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save high lifts. 
al Free catalog describes Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes. 

Write for it today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, lil. 


its in doing same work forothers. 
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| Chetie of Legume 


as im portant as 


Fitting the Soil 


By H. D. Hughes 


Iowa Experiment Station 


T is fully as important to fit the 

legume to the soil as to fit the soil to 
the legume, yet we seldom hear much 
about this phase of legume-growing. 

There are legumes which will grow as 
well on acid soils as on soils well supplied 
with lime. In fact, some make their 
best growth on such soils. 

In the more northern states, alsike 
clover is recognized as more acid-tolerant 
than most of the clovers, while the mam- 
moth red clover will thrive on soils 
where the medium red clover fails, par- 
ticularly on the lighter soils and soils 
which are inclined to be sandy. Medium 
red clover will make a very good growth 
on soils too acid for either alfalfa or 
sweet clover. 

Of the annual clovers which may be 
seeded in small grain, the hubam clover 
s as particular regarding soil acidity as 
is alfalfa, while the Wood’s clover, or 


| dalea, will usually make fully as good a 


| acid soils. 


growth on the acid soils as on soil heavily 
limed. This last legume is apparently 
better suited to the light infertile soils 
than to rich black soil. 


Soybean Not Particular About Soil 


HE soybean is a very sure crop, and 

many feeding tests have shown that 
soybean hay approaches alfalfa hay in 
feeding value. This legume can be 
grown with great success as far north as 
Central Minnesota, and south to the 
gulf, giving splendid results on distinctly 
In fact, this legume grows 


| splendidly on most any type of soil, rich 





| 
| 
| 
| 





or poor, light or heavy, acid or neutral. 

In the South, the velvet bean has been 
grown extensively and with splendid re- 
sults on very acid soils, as has also the 
cowpea. Peanuts usually give better 
results on acid soils. 

From the standpoint of their adapta- 
tion to acid soils, legumes can be divided 
into three groups: 1, Legumes which 
ordinarily will not do well on acid soils 

the sweet clovers and alfalfa. 2, 


| Legumes benefited by lime but which 


will make a fair growth on moderately 
acid soils—Canada field peas, medium 
red clover, mammoth clover, crimson 
clover, white clover, alsike clover. 3, 
Legumes not seriously affected by soil 
acidity—burr clover, sulla, vetches, field 
beans, soybeans, Cherokee clover, kudzu, 
velvet bean, cowpeas, peanuts, Japan 
clover or lespedeza, lupine and serradella. 


Git m>-- 


F eeding Crops Pays 


ATISFYING but not surprising are 

the better yields secured by Our 
Folks using commercial plant-food. 

H. L. Dodds, Hardin county, Tenn., 
reports nine cents a pound profit on 
—— and attributes this good record 
to three things—good stand, good seed- 
bed, fertilizer. He used 300 pounds of 
12:4:4 under the crop and two side- 
dressings of 150 pounds of quick-acting 
nitrogen. 

Top-dressing wheat with quick-acting 
nitrogen gave 24 bushels increase for 
E. F. Pickel, Davidson county, N. C. 
An increase of 14 bushels of oats per 
acre was secured by John Olson, Clinton 
county, Iowa, using 2:12:2 fertilizer. 
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NitroceN 
TOP- DRESSING 


gives the 
needed 


EXTRA 
GROWTH 
ELEMENT 


Pienty of nitrogen is as essen- 
tial to growing crops as sunshine 
and rain. Nitrogen is the fertilizer 
element that makes plants grow. 
The first step toward a bumper 
yield is to use a good complete 
fertilizer at planting time—a 
high-analysis fertilizer, rich i 
nitrogen. Then, when the young 
plants begin to feed heavily— 


Top-dress with Arcadian Sul- 


phate of Ammonia. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia top-dressing provides an 
extra quantity of nitrogen right 
at the time the growing plants 
need it most—gives them the 
additional plant food that forces 
early maturity and produces 
bumper yields. 

Arcadian Sulphate contains 
20.56 per cent nitrogen, guaran- 
teed. All soluble, all quickly 
usable by the plants. Arcadian 
is fine and dry and easy to put 


out. The few hours’ time it takes 


to top-dress with Arcadian Sul- 


phate of Ammonia may mean 


the difference between profit 
and loss on your money crops. 


AR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





: Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
és fine and dry—runs through 
your hand like fine, dry sand. 


To be sure of your supply, 
order it from your dealer when 
you buy your mixed fertilizer. 
Farmers everywhere are invited 
to write The Barrett Company 
for information about their fer- 
tilizer problems. Address our 
nearest office. 


The Gaaeille Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Cleveland, ak 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





Sulphate of Ammonia 


NITROGEN 


* 

is the GROWTH ELEMENT ~ 
As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure your 
crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete fertil- 
izer you use at planting time and as top-dressing during 
the growing season. 
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MeL aren defeats 


America’s Best Choppers 
with the Plumb Axe 


‘“W°VE been competing with the pick 
t of the country’s best choppers for 

many years,’ says Peter McLaren, 

America’s Champion Chopper. 


“I need the toughest, keenest, speed- 
iest axe on earth, and after testing 
them all I chose Plumb. 


**By actual test a Plumb Axe saves me 
one minute in a five-minute chop.” 


A Plumb has the hardness, the temper, 
the design and balance which expert 
axe men seek. It cuts faster with less 
effort and takes less grinding to keep 
in shape. 


And a Plumb lasts longer’. . . the bit is 
tempered clear through for a depth of 
oneandone-halfinches. It can be ground 
repeatedly without growing “‘soft.” 


The expert’s axe — yet it costs no more. 
Ask your hardware man for a Plumb, 


with the Red Handle and Black Head. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
iles Sledges Axes 


Can you fell a tree backwards? 





Can sharpen, hone and refit your axe? Peter 
McLaren reveals many axe secrets in his new Axe 
Manual. Send 25¢ to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
4836 James St., Phila., Pa. 
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| remitted a wholesome sense of accom- 
plishment and revived boyhood. After 
a few minutes he observed that, although 
it had been years since he had touched a 
hoe, he handled his implement more 
rapidly and expertly than she. So that 
was an explanation of her white limbs! 

“You haven’t always done work like 
| this?”’ he commented. 

She grew instantly grave. 

“No. Not long. But I soon get used 
to it.” 

He wondered if she might be Russian, 
but said nothing more. Something in 
her face told him that further questions 
might be unwelcome, perhaps painful. 
And then there was the hiding of the 
revolver—if it was a revolver. In a 
half-hour the garden was finished. They 
hung their hoes on the fence. 

“You do me great favor?’ thanked the 
girl, her eyes very warm and friendly. 
“Now I show you the little house.” 

But on the rose-clambered back porch, 
her glance strayed to a yellow-framed 
mirror hanging outside, and she cried 
out in dismay. 

“A wonder you even look at me! 
My name is Rose—but 
I look like my name is 
Potato!”’ 

She washed her face 
and hands, and combed 
her long dark hair, with- 
out ceremony, and But- 





| tion and the dawning 


terfield sat back on the 
bench watching her with 
a keen feeling of relaxa- 


promise of adventure. 
From the moment he 
had seen her in the 
garden, he had enjoyed 
himself ees. 
“‘Now!”’ she exclaimed, 
with final satisfaction, 
“I show you the ‘little 
house where the bees 
walk over your face!”’ 
He stepped into the 
kitchen after her and 
looked around with keen interest. The 
room had been altered since boyhood 
days, but there still remained vestiges of 
his mother’s kitchen. He surveyed in 
turn the carpetless floor; the row of 
nails behind the stove; the kitchen 
table barely covered with white oilcloth; 
the unpapered plaster; two or three 
hairy holes showing the lath beneath; 
the faded calendars on the wall; the 
crude iron sink with its ever-present tin 
water-bucket and floating blue enamel 


dipper. 


T a smothered exclamation from 
the girl, he turned. In the door- 
way stood a heavy, red-faced man with 
small, narrow eyes and a businesslike 
revolver. 

“‘So!”’ he commented, with certain dry, 
triumphant interest, “a man mixed up 
in this affair!” 

Rose stood like a young statue near 
the stove. 

‘Who are you?” she demanded. 

‘“‘Who am I?” He grimly appeared to 
enjoy the situation. ‘My name’s 
Fogarty, from the Lincoln county court- 
house.” 

“What you want here—from the 
court-house?”’ breathed Rose. 

“Oh, not much,” he retorted. “Only 
Tony Chavez was found dead on the 
mountain this morning, with a bullet 
hole in his head.” 

The girl said nothing. 

“Rose, who is this man, Tony?” asked 
Butterfield, quietly. 





| Rose of Decker Valley 





Continued from 


page 11 
“He was very bad man,” she said, 
slowly. 
“Do you know anything about his 
dying, Rose?’ 


She gazed at him with steady eyes. 

“Do I look like a girl to shoot some- 
body?” 

Despite the disquieting memory of 
what he thought he had seen in the 
garden, Butterfield turned firmly to the 
county detective. 

“I believe she is telling the truth.” 

“That’s good,” returned the detective, 
“and maybe the jury will too. Maybe 
they'll believe what you have to say, 
too, Mister.” 

_“You’re crazy!” returned Butterfield, 
his anger for the moment getting the 
better of him. 

The detective scowled. 

“I’m what?” he grunted. With his 
revolver he poked Butterfield sharply in 





the ribs. But he had forgotten the girl. | 


“You don’t touch him!” she protested. 
“He only came! He know nothing about 
Tony Chavez!” 


“‘Who’s running this little business?” ° 


snarled the big man. He threw her 
violently aside. Turn- 
ing with heavy insolence 
to Butterfield, he shoved 
him viciously on the 


“till I search you.” 


ITH a passionate 

exclamation of an- 
ger, the girl sprang at 
him. Together the two 
struggled for the pos- 
session of the gun. Ordi- 
narily, Butterfield would 
have listened to prudence, 
but suddenly he lost his 
head. This girl had 
acted in his defense, 
and she needed him now. 
If he was going to 
be arrested, he might as 
well provide a_ reason. 
Grabbing the gun, which to his surprise 
had not already gone off, he twisted it 
easily out of its owner’s hand. Then he 
threw himself on the detective from 
behind. In a trice, it seemed, he found 
himself sitting on the man’s stomach, 
pinning two surprisingly soft arms to 
the floor. 

“Search me, will you! Arrest me, will 
you!”’ he growled between set teeth. 

His answer was a string of expletives 
and the violent squirming of his captive. 
eo glanced helplessly at the 
girl. 

“Tf he want to be a peeg,”’ she decided, 
“we put him in the cellar with the 
potatoes.” 

“Wait till I get my hands on you 
two!” shouted their prisoner. 

“Yes!” retorted the girl, ‘maybe you 
wait some long time.” 

Butterfield hesitated. There seemed 
no other way out. He had hold of the 
bear by the tail, and it was equally 
dangerous to let go or hold on. Taking 
the gun the girl handed him, he got the 
prisoner to his feet, and forced him out- 
side of the house and down the dark 
cellar steps. With a bang that nearly 
caught the surly detective’s hand, Rose 
slammed the door and sprang the lock. 

“He'll get out of a window!” warned 
Butterfield. 

“‘Maybe if he was a cat,” crowed Rose, 
with delight; “‘but not fat peeg like him.” 

The man in the cellar had begun to 
shout loudly for aid. His voice was 
muffled by the enclosure, but neverthe- 


chin with his free hand. | 
“Stand up!”’ he bawled, 
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less some one passing near might hear it. 
“T guess,” reflected Rose, “you and 
me take a journey for our health.” 
Butterfield agreed that it was about 
all they could do. 
“‘We go over the mountain,” she de- 
cided. ‘‘Maybe he have another man 
from the court-house down the lane.” 
He nodded, and she started out at 
once along the slab fence, Butterfield 


, 


| following. 





T was fresh and cool in the leafy shade 

of the timber. The path followed a 
ravine watered by the run. There were 
young hemlocks here and buck laurel, 
fragrant spicewood and birch. Once 
their shoulders brushed the cliff of a 
gigantic rock, green with hanging moss. 
Their feet from time to time bruised fern 
and the aromatic leaves of evergreen 
teaberry. Once they passed close to the 
lazy chime of an unseen cowbell. 

“Who'll milk your cow?” wondered 
Butterfield. 

“Somebody,” she assured him. “‘Mrs. 
Sandoval maybe. She won’t let him get 
hurt.” 

As they crossed the flat and started 
up the steep climb of the mountain 
proper, they heard from below the sound 
of heavy pounding. They — a 
moment to listen, and incidentally to 
catch their breaths. 

“He break my cellar door maybe,” 
speculated Rose, cheerfully. “But he is 


| too fat to climb a mountain.” 


“Perhaps,” admitted Butterfield. “But 
he can drive around by the gap and 
catch us coming down!”’ 

“Then,” announced the girl, with 
triumph, ‘“‘we don’t come down!” 

“Whatever goes up,’ quoted Butter- 
field, “‘is sure to come down.” 

“Not till she is dark, anyway,” con- 


| cluded the girl. 


An hour found them hidden for the 


| afternoon in a little clearing at the far 


brow of the mountain. It was grown 
with wiry mountain grass and closed on 
one side by a protecting wall of vibur- 
num, dogwood and birch. The air here, 
a thousand feet above the valley, was 
light and dry and fragrant with moun- 
tain odors. 


OSE had seated herself in a shady 
spot. Butterfield looked uneasily at 
her red dress. ‘‘You can see it for miles,” 


| he thought. ‘‘But she can’t take it off, 


that’s certain!” 

For a long time, with her arms about 
her knees, Rose gazed thoughtfully out 
over the rolling hills. Her face was very 


| lovely in repose, Butterfield told himself. 


It had that rare gift of the gods—strength 
mingled with tenderness and candor. 


| After a little, he remembered what he 





had seen in the garden. 

“Rose,” he said, quietly. 

Without changing a vestige of her 
position, her eyes turned to his. 

“Tell me what you know about this 
Tony.” 

“T tell you,” she assented, with candid 
eyes. 

“Just two questions,” he said, gently. 
“Do you know who killed him?” 

She shook her hea... 

“You had absolutely nothing to do 
with it?” he persisted. 

She shook her head again. 

He surveyed her soberly. 

“Rose, tell me, why did you bury a 
revolver in the garden just as I came 
today?” 

“Sure, I tell you,’ she answered, 
promptly. “I was tired of him. I no 
more wanted to see him around.” 

“‘Rose,’”’ he demanded, sternly, “I’m 
your friend. I want you to tell me the 
truth!” 

She met his glance without shrinking. 
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Tackle YOUR Farm Problems With 
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McCORMICK- DEERING 


Tractor “Power 


I N January the year is brand- The 


new. Ahead of you are all your opportunities 
to farm at a better profit. How are you going 
to pull down your costs of production and 
accomplish most with least labor? 


FARMALL 


above is cultivating four 
rows of corn. It makes a 


The best way of all is to make full use of square turn and clears 


McCormick-Deering power and big-scale 
equipment. There is abundant proof of this 
in every county of every state. 


The modern power on more than 1,000 
horseless farms and on tens of thousands of 
other farms is McCORMICK-DEERING. The 
tractors made by International Harvester are 
the popular standard today. They are the 
products of unrivaled experience, built to 
work perfectly with the quality lines of 
McCormick-Deering farm equipment. 


Success to you during 1930! Choose one 
of these three tractors—McCormick-Deering 
15-30, 10-20, and the all-purpose row-crop 
Farmall. See them at the dealer’s store, and 


write us for catalog. 


high rows. With 2- and 
4-row planters and culti- 
vators, it handles from 25 
to 60 acres in an 8-hour 
day. It cuts a 14-ft. swath 
of hay, with 7-ft. Farmall- 
powered mower and 7-ft. 
trailer mower attached. 
Handles rakes, loaders, etc. 
Plows two furrows, pulls 
all seed-bed implements, 
and operates grain and 
corn harvesting machines. 

The FARMALL is a 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor. If it isn’t a 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
it isn’t a FARMALL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Frok the bigger power jobs, use the 

powerful McCormick-Deering 15-30, 
built for big-capacity equipment. C. H. 
Beard, of Williston, N. D., writes us: “Talk 
about power—my new 15-30 has oceans 
of it! It will pull 4 plows easier on high 
than my old tractor would pull 3 plows 
on intermediate speed.” 

Write for the Full List of 1000 Horse- 
less Farmers of America, their names, 
addresses, and information as to the 
acreage they are farming. 
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Giood new 


Pipes are 


Ready for 
Edgeworth 


EN dread breaking in new things 
—new hats, new shoes... most 
of all, new pipes. 


But good new pipes are friendly. 
They come through a process that 
mellows the briar before it ever gets 
to you. No need to take a hazing 
nowadays, with good new pipes. 

All the better for Edgeworth, the 
tobacco that will not bite. Edgeworth 
gets the chance to prove itself in pipes 
that don’t bite, either. 

You haven’t tried Edgeworth? Use 
the coupon, man! The postman will 
bring you, with our compliments, a 
generous glad-to-meet-you packet of 
the genuine Edgeworth. Try it, like it 
—and thereafter you'll find it always 
the same, all around the world, un- 
changing and good! 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully. Its quality and flavor 
never change. Buy Edgeworth 
anywhere in two forms—“Ready 
Rubbed” and “Plug Slice.” All 
sizes—15¢ pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARUS & BRO. CO. 
100 S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 





I'll try your Edgeworth. And Ill try it in a good 
pipe. 





My name 


My street address 
And the 
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Now let the Edgeworth come! M-3 
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The Farm Journal 








‘Do I look like I tell a lie?” 

*‘You were married to this Tony?” he 
divined. 

“‘Nobody,”’ she replied, with great dis- 
dain, ‘‘ever has right to tell me, ‘Rose, do 
this—Rose, mustn’ do that’.” 

He smiled. 

““Mustn’t anybody ever tell you ‘Rose, 
you are beautiful’?” 

She looked up at him with startled 
loveliness. 

“What you say?” she exclaimed. “I 
think I not hear you right.” 

*‘When you tell me all you know about 
this Tony business,” he promised, 
gravely, ‘‘I’ll tell you all I know about 
your beauty.” 

She said nothing, but he noticed she 
gazed out into blue space with unusual 
thoughtfulness. Presently he moved 
over into the growing shadows of an 
oak and stretched out on the warm, wiry 
mountain grass. 


E sat up suddenly, alarmed by a 

dream. But everything in the little 
mountain-top clearing was peaceful as 
when he lay down. Rose smiled at him. 
Apparently she had not changed her 
position since he went to sleep. But the 
sun had changed. It was far in the west. 
The air was cooler now, and there were 
purple shadows on the high range of 
wooded hills opposite. 

“Seven o’clock!”’ he exclaimed, looking 
at his watch. ‘Lord, but I’m hungry! 
Why didn’t we think to bring something 
to eat?” 

Rose sprang lithely to her feet. 

“TI go back and get you something.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” he 
declared. 

“You think I’m afraid maybe?”’ 

“If anybody goes back,” announced 
Butterfield, ‘‘I’ll go myself, and I’ll say 
right now, I’m not going.” 

She smiled encouragingly. 

“We get something tomorrow. 
$10.” 

“‘That’s fine,” he said. 

“The moon—see, he is up already!” 
pointed Rose. 

Sure enough, the moon, large, pale 
and almost full, was rising in the east. 

Butterfield told himself he would long 
remember this night—their stealthy 
journey in the dim light—the curious, 
odd shapes of passing rocks and vegeta- 
tion—the fresh, damp scents rising from 
the dewy foliage—the alternate layers of 
languorously warm and sharply cool air 
—the distant call of the whippoorwill— 
the occasional rustle of some scurrying 
night animal in the brush. Several 
times, Rose shrank close to him. He was 
conscious of the soft warmth of her young 
body, the fragrance of her hair. 

As it grew darker on the rocky path, 
he took her hand. They traversed the 
downward way in caution and silence. 
At the edge of the forest, a field appeared 
in the moonlight like a nebulous lake. 
Butterfield hesitated to leave the dark 
cover of the trees, but Rose clambered 
fearlessly across the rail fence and ex- 
posed herself in the silver light beyond 
theshadows. He followed. They crossed 
a rocky pasture and found themselves on 
a little-used country road. Butterfield 
chose the down grade. Presently they 
passed a yellow lamp in a farmhouse 
window. 

“How beautiful white look the build- 
ings in the moonlight!” whispered Rose. 

Butterfield assented. A dog barked, 
and they hurried on. After a time they 
came to a better-used road, the bed of 
which felt soft with dust. Butterfield 
again chose the down grade. They fol- 
lowed it for more than an hour. Farm 
after farm was passed, but nothing 
familiar. On the brow of each hill 
Butterfield eagerly scanned the misty 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 


independence For Life 
Good News for Ambitious Men and Women 
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$15 every day; 
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Make a Tractor of Your Car 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog shows 


how to make a practical tractor out of your 
Ford or Chevrolet. 


Write for Catalog 
Pullford Co. Box 12-C Quincy, III. 


FARMING IS PROFITABLE 
IN WESTERN FLORIDA 


and Southern Alabama. Almost every variety of truck, 
pratt and 9 meral farm crops also semi-tropical fruits thrive 
in this rich, deep soil. Climate permits outdoor work every 
day and assures 300 growing days. Native grasses, culti- 
vated forage, feed crops insure excellent returns from 
dairying and stock raising. It’s a proven poultry section. 
Abundant rainfall; good schools, roads and living conditions; 
low land prices with reasonable terms; new extension Frisco 
Railroad affords thru service to all Northern markets. 
Write for free booklet “‘Farming in Western Florida 
and Southern Alabama.’’ 


Cc. B. Michelson, Colonization Agent, 











Frisco Lines, 896 Frisco Bidg., Saint Louis. 
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western horizon. But the sky was still | 


brilliantly lighted by the moon, and no 
electric glow betrayed the direction of 
Pine Mills. Twice Butterfield pulled 
Rose to the shelter of the roadside as 
automobiles approached and _ passed. 
Presently even farmhouses stood dark 
and silent as they passed. Except for 
the sound of horses in their stalls and for 
the soft warm odor of cows, the farms 
might have been deserted. 

“It’s 11 o’clock,” said Butterfield. “If 
you get under cover, I’ll stop the next 
car and ask the way to town.” 

But no next car appeared. The entire 
countryside had apparently gone to bed. 
After waiting, it seemed, interminably, 
Butterfield became aware that the girl 
at his side was shivering. He suddenly 
realized that the night was cool and 
their shoes were soaked with dew. 

“‘We’re out of luck,” he confessed. 
“Over there’s a straw-stack. Not the 
finest accommodation, but better than 
this. In the morning, I can ask.” 

“Tt will be warm in the straw,” Rose 
quickly assented, and he held apart the 
wires of the fence for her to step through. 

The straw-stack proved to be hay, 
freshly cut and deliciously fragrant. He 
helped her clamber to the top. She 
reached down a hand and assisted him 
up. Then both began to burrow in the 
pile. 

“Ouch! He have blackberry vines!’’ 
announced Rose. “But it’s warm.” 

It was true. The under layers of hay 
were still deliciously warm from the 
vanished sun. Presently they were 
stretched out on soft beds under warm 
coverlets of woven clover, timothy and 
wild meadow grasses. The dust that 
rose from the lower strata was sweet. 
Only their heads protruded. Above 
them hung the inverted blue bowl of 
heaven, very near and wide and deco- 
rated with moon-softened stars. 

“T see the man kissing the girl in the 
moon!”’ whispered Rose. “I stay awake 
all night. It is too beautiful to sleep.” 


UT in less than 20 minutes, Butter- 

field heard her regular breathing. He 
remembered after that the crowing of 
roosters from several dark points of the 
compass; then he, too, let himself drop 
away into the most delicious drowsiness 
he had known for years. It seemed only 
minutes until something woke him. As 
he opened his eyes, he saw Rose awake 
and stirring on her elbows. 

*‘Look!”’ she said. 

It was early morning. The sun had 
not yet risen, but the sky above the 
ridge of mountains was rosy with its 
coming. In the meadow below them lay 
a level layer of mist, like a suspended 
blanket of the finest down. Farther to 
the south, the wind had stirred it and 
brushed it into fantastic white shapes 
and figures. Over all hung the inimitable 
hush and dewy charm of early morning. 

“Beautiful!”’ agreed Butterfield. ‘I’m 
going to go over to that red barn and 
see if I can find somebody to take us to 
town. You better stay here. When we 
stop down by the fence, i’ll have him 
blow his horn.” Slipping down to the 
ground, he started nervously for the 
distant farm buildings whose tops showed 
over the hill. 

The farmer, a grizzled nubbin of a 
man, was in his horse-stable. He con- 
sented to take Butterfield and a com- 
panion to Pine Mills, but said he would 
have to eat breakfast first. Butterfield 
declined to join him and sat on a bench 
outside the whitewashed summer kitchen, 
wishing he had brought Rose along. Both 
might as well have enjoyed some of this 
delectably fragrant coffee and bacon. He 
stirred restlessly from time to time. Why 


te thunder didn’t the farmer hurry! 
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Write ror FREE Cararoe: 


See what you save 
by Re-fencing Now! 


YOU need not put off re-fencing any longer. Write for our Fence Bar- 
gain Book and see how much you actually save by buying direct from 
our big wire mills! Our Mill-to-You selling plan puts on your farm the 
best fence money can buy at prices only a fraction above the cost of the 
wire alone. Kitselman Fenee, at present low prices, will pay for 
itself over and over again, in safe-guarding your stock and crops, in in- 
creased profits from your land, in time and labor saved. 


177 Styles and Heights 

Most complete line of Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence ever offered. All gal- 
vanized with 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc, 
same quality as used on TELEPHONE 
Wire. Every rod backed by iron-clad 
guarantee, a guarantee that has stood un- 
challenged for 46 years. 


“vy” Type Steel Posts--Strong- 
est steel posts made. Self-fastening. No 
wiring—no stapling—no post holes to dig. 
Drive like a stake. Save time, labor, 
money. Cost less than wood—last longer. 


Iron-Braced Wood Gates and 


Gate Irons at big cash savings. 





Galvanized All-Steel Gates 


for every type and height fence. 
Barbed Wire for every purpose 


at wire mill prices. 

House Paint—rich in pure linseed 
oil; greatest dollar-for-dollar-value ever 
offered. 

Asphalt and Metal Roofing— 
standard quality at lowest Factory Prices. 

Every article guaranteed. 12-to-24 
Hour Service. 


We Pay Freight 

Be sure to get our Mill Prices before 
you buy! We pay all freight charges 
—you save. Don’t delay! Mail the 
coupon for our Cut Price Catalog! 









Saves $64.00 


“The wire arrived all right and in good 


by ordering from you, got first class fence 
and satisfactory service.” 
W. H. CRODDOCK, 
Cisco, Texas. 
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It was nearly an hour after Butterfield had left the stack that 
the car halted on the road nearby. The farmer blew the horn 
lightly, then more vigorously, but no sign of life appeared in 
the stack. After a little, Butterfield jumped wonderingly from 
the car, crossed the field and climbed the hay. The stack was 
empty. Startled, he gazed abroad on the wide expanse of 
field and meadow. There was no one in sight. 

The farmer’s unshaven face was sympathetic as Butterfield 
returned to the fence. 

““A woman, hey?” he asked. ‘You can’t tell what none of 
them’ll do. Mine run off too, once.” 

“I can’t understand it,’’ confessed Butterfield. ‘‘I’ll wait 
here. You better go back till we come.” 

“‘Sure,”’ agreed the farmer. ‘You can’t tell nothing about 
them. Mine come back, too.”’ 


WARD noon, Butterfield slid reluctantly down from the 
stack. When a picture story had had an unhappy ending, 
he had easily changed it. But an unhappy ending in life was 
a different matter. For a man who had tasted neither break- 
fast nor the previous supper, he swallowed a very light dinner, 
and rode thoughtfully to town with his driver. 

Butterfield half expected the car to be stopped on the way 
by some county authority, but no one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him. His Aunt’Kate jumped with relief from her sitting- 
room rocker as he hove in from the front hall. 

“T’ve been worried to death, Wilsie!’’ she told him. “The 
boy came back last night and said you hadn’t 
met him. He said he asked several places in 
the valley, but nobody had seen you. What 
in the world happened?” 

“The boy didn’t mention anything else?” 

“Anything else! What else, Wilsie?’”’ be- 
seeched his aunt. 

“Oh, nothing much,” he told her, with relief. 
“I’m sorry I worried you, Aunt Kate. I should 
have sent word. The truth is, I couldn’t.” 

“Well, you’re here now,” said his aunt. 
“‘Sally Madden and Dr. Sherry said they would 
be here this afternoon. I expect them any 
minute.” 

Butterfield whistled. 

“Heavens, I forgot all about them. Isn’t 
there some way——”’ 

“But I promised, Wilsie!’’ declared Aunt 
Kate, almost tearfully. “And you promised!” 

“That’s right, I did, Aunt Kate!’’ He kissed 
a rome cheek. “‘I’ll stay right here on the 
jo And don’t worry. I'll be nice to them. 
I’ve been handled a little rough myself the 
last few hours, and I’ve got a pretty good idea of how it feels.” 

The door-bell rang. 

“They’re here already,” exclaimed Aunt Kate. ‘‘And you 
aren’t dressed or shaved yet!”’ 

“That’s all right, Aunt Kate,’”’ Butterfield assured her. ‘Let 
them see a motion-picture director as he really is.”’ 


UNT KATE went to the door. He heard her cordial greeting 

in the hall. He leaned back in his chair, picked up a 

magazine and paged it as the hall door squeaked. He heard 
his aunt’s voice. 

“This is my nephew, Sally dear. Wilsie, this is Miss Madden 
and Dr. Sherry.”’ 

He laid down his magazine, got to his feet and glanced at his 
visitors—and his hardened Hollywood heart turned over twice. 
Through the slight haze before his eyes he saw a girl not at all 
like the photograph his aunt had shown him. This girl was 
quietly poised, extraordinarily good to look at, with a glint of 
amusement in her dark eyes. The face was bewilderingly 


familiar. . 
“T think,” she said in a low rich voice, ‘‘I have met Mr. Butter- 


field before.” 

He recognized the voice instantly. The little foreign hesita- 
tion, the rolling of rrs and quaint arrangement of phrase and 
clause were gone, but the soft tone and rare timbre remained 
the very same. He stared dumfounded at her town dress, her 
coiffure, her dainty slippers. 

“I found a pair of stockings on the way,” she smiled, holding 
out one silken-clad limb. 


NDERSTANDING broke like an Atlantic sunrise over 
the head of the astounded director. 
mae the photograph was a plant!’’ he stammered with deep 
cha 

“Wasn't it terrible?” she agreed. “It’s the part I took in 
last year’s show.” 

“I don’t believe yet it was you,” declared Butterfield. He 
went into the front room and returned with the photograph. 
For a few moments he stood comparing the two. 

“You wicked, wicked woman!” was all he finally found 
words to say. 

“Well, young man,” 
she act, do you think?” 

Butterfield looked beyond his aunt to see a heavy middle- 
aged figure with a red face and twinkling eyes. Here before 


“é 


put in a heavy masculine voice, ‘‘can 
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him stood the abusive detective from the county court-house! 

Butterfield shook hands weakly. His admiration for the sheer 
daring of the whole affair was still tempered by the mortifying 
realization that he, a Hollywood technician, had been beauti- 
fully taken in. 

The girl must have glimpsed his inner difficulties, for she laid 
a soft hand on his arm. For the moment she was the same 
swiftly responsive girl of the night before. 

“‘Really, I’m sorry to have deceived you so brazenly. I hope 
you can forgive us both.” 

It was exactly what Butterfield needed to set him on his feet. 

“Good guns!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I don’t mean you owe me any 
apology. I’m much obliged to you for a remarkable show—a 
remarkably good show. After all, a motion picture doesn’t 
guarantee to be true any more than the entertainment you 
gave me.’ 

“That’s the right way to look at it,’’ nodded the doctor. “A 
little hard to do, I guess, if the cases were reversed.” 

“T’m still numb,” confessed Butterfield, but he was relieved 
to find he could grin now. ‘Sit down and tell me just how you 
put it over. Will you take a chair, Rose? I have no hay-stack 
handy to offer you. I don’t want to lose you so easily again.”’ 

“Her name is Sally, Wilsie!’”’ corrected Aunt Kate gently. 

“‘Her real name is Rose, Aunt Kate,’”’ smiled Butterfield. 
“‘Now tell me, young lady—how in seven heavens did you plant 
yourself out there in the wilderness in a red cotton dress?” 

“That,” smiled the girl, with a grateful glance at her accom- 
plice, “‘was Doctor’s idea. He was the mana- 
ger, director, continuity writer and property 
man, you might say. I only did some of the 
sound effects.” 


UTTERFIELD turned to him with quizzi- 

cal interest and respect. 

“Ts wasn *t much,” said the doctor, slightly 
fussed. “I get up home-made shows here in 
town every winter. I think I know talent when 
I see it. I knew this young woman had it, but 
I also knew what a job she had to convince 
somebody of it. That’s all there was to it. I 
write and put on my own shows. All I had to 
do was put on this one.” 

‘‘Aunt Kate told you I was going out to see 
the old place in Decker Valley,” reflected But- 
terfield. 

“Exactly,” agreed the doctor, heartily. ‘She 
was a very indispensable member of our staff. 
When I heard that, I said if movie directors 
can go out and get locations, so can we.” 


ILSON BUTTERFIELD got up and walked to the win- 

dow. Presently he turned. “Don’t overrate my position 
and influence in Hollywood, Miss Madden,” he said. ‘I’m 
only one toad in a big puddle. But they think pretty well of 
my judgment. I’m going back in two weeks, and if you will let 
"ne know when you get to the Coast, after that, I'll see the 
right people and give you a start.” 

“Oh, Mr. Butterfield,” breathed Sally. For a few moments 
she sat winking back shining tears, a glowing girl in her teens, 
utterly devoid of acting. 

“You name the day, Butterfield,”” remarked the doctor. “I’ll 
see that she’s on the train in plenty of time. I won’t need 
a gun either.”’ 

“Good enough,” said Butterfield. ‘“‘And how about your- 
self?”” He turned to the surprised physician. 

‘“‘What—me?” stammered the latter, flushing with pleasure 
at the implied compliment. 

“T mean it,’’ repeated Butterfield. 

The doctor shook his head, smiling. ‘‘Young man,” he said, 
“‘there’s nothing I’d rather do. I’ve always thought my parents 
put me in the wrong pew when they sent me off to medical 
school. But I’ve been in the profession 30 years now. I have a 
practise that wouldn’t understand, and a family dependent on 
me that would be scandalized. No, I’ve made my bed, and 
I'll stay in it. But you’ve paid me a great compliment, young 
man, and I’ll always appreciate it.” 

“Come out anyhow on your next vacation, and spend it with 
us,” insisted Butterfield. ‘‘Hollywood will interest you.” He 
turned to the girl who sat gazing with a full heart at the two men. 
“You know,” he remarked, to break the sentiment that threat- 
ened to bind them, “in one thing, young lady, you almost gave 
yourself away. If I had been just a little less dazzled, and 
more hardboiled 

“‘What was that?” she smiled. 

“Your white legs,” he responded. “I certainly———” 

“Hush!” she said, blushing and holding up a hand. ‘“‘Your 
~—_ Kate won’t understand. Wait till I explain our adventure 
to her.” 

“Listen to that now!’ grunted the doctor, crossing one of his 
own fat legs. ‘I reckon she will have some of that taken out 
of her when she gets on the Coast.”’ 

“T’ll try to see she doesn’t,” replied Butterfield, thoughtfully. 
His eyes held quiet understanding as he smiled back to the 
girl sitting with him on the green lounge. 

THE END. 
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Have you sent a name? If not, do so at once. 


else to do. 


No matter how simple you think your suggestion is you can- 
not afford to neglect sending it at once. Any name may win. 


| Win this $1,000.00 cash prize by a few moments’ thought. How 


can you earn this amount of money easier or more quickly? Re- 
member, there is no obligation! The person submitting the 
winning name will have nothing else to i te win the $1,000.00 
and the extra $100.00, if prompt. In choosing a name bear in 
mind this shampoo is marvelous for cleansing the hair and scalp. 
It is designed to bring out the beauty, lustre and natural gloss 
of the hair. Remember too, how handy the new sanitary tube 
is for traveling, no bottle to leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie 
around and collect germs. The only thing necessary to win is 
to send the name we choose as the best and most suitable 
Tor this shampoo. Only one name will be accepted from each 


| contestant. This unusual offer is only one of a number of offers 
| embraced in our novel distribution plan of ultra toilet goods 
| whereby those taking part may win any one of one hundr 

| prizes, the highest of which is $8,000.00 cash. By participating in our 
| distribution plan the winner of the $1,100.00 cash prize may win an additional 
+ $8,000.00, making a total of $9,100.00. Everyone sending a name regardless 
| of whether it wins or not, will be given the same opportunity to win the 


| test, and won this handsome prize, which will 
| enable her to purchase many things to add to 


| 


$8,000.00 or one of the other cash prizes. Get busy with your suggestion 
at once—do not delay! 


You May Win Thousands 
Like These Folks Did 


Think of the joy and happiness it would mean 
to you to receive our check for $1,000.00, or if 
you are prompt, $1,100.00 in all. Better still you may 
win the $1,100 and by participating in our other prize 
offers you may win an additional $8,000.00, making a 
total of $9,100 in all. The two persons whose pictures 
we have reproduced, Mrs. Iola E. Isley, and Mr. A. B. 
Morren, tied for first prize in our last contest, and re- 
ceived cashier’s checks dated August 13, 1929. 


$3425.00 Paid To Each 
Mrs. Isley is a young married woman, residing 
with her husband in Virginia. She has a young 
son and her household duties to look after, 
but devoted some of her spare time to our con- 


























her comfort and happiness. 

Mr. Morren is a native of Holland, and has 
only been in this country a few years. He is ; 
employed by an oil company in Pennsylvania, and has a wife 


| and young daughter to share the pleasure and happiness this 
| prize money will bring. 


Are you ambitious? Are you willing to devote some of your 
spare time to winning a handsome prize? If so, you may be 
even more successful than these two people have been. Do not 
delay! It may cost you thousands of dollars. Send us your 
suggestion for a name for this shampoo today! And be in time 
for the promptness prize. You will want to win it also. It 
means an extra $100.00. 


PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO. 
1226 McCune Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


We Want 4 
for this now SH AMPEG) 


This Offer Open to Every Reader of This Announcement 
It makes no difference who 


you are or where you live, we want you to send us a name for this new and un- 
usual shampoo. Whoever sends the most suitable name will win $1000—nothing 
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Nothing To Buy--- 
Nothing To Sell 


You can use a coined word or a word made 
by combining two or more words, such as 
“Sungleam,” “‘Youthglow,” ete., or any 
other name you think would fit the high quality of this shampoo. 
Or your name might suggest the handy new container, our latest 
sanitary tube from which the shampoo is simply squeezed out, 
thus eliminating the waste and trouble caused by the old- 
fashioned liquid soap in bottles. There is nothing to buy or 
sell—simply the person sending the best and most suitable sug- 
gestion for a name will receive the $1,000 cash prize, or if 
prompt, $1,100 in all. 


$100 Extra For Promptness 


To get quick action we are going to Ag! the winner an extra 
$100.00 for Se oh or $1,100.00 in all—so send your 
suggestion AT ONCE! 


Contest Rules 
This contest is open to everyone except members of this 
firm, its employees and relatives. 
Each contestant may send only one name. Sending 
two or more names will cause all names sub- 
mitted by that person to be thrown out. 


Contest closes April 30, 1930. Duplicate 
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of the new 1931 
American Separa- 
tors, you haven’t this 
new close - skimming, 
cream-getting inven- 
tion. Foronly thenew 
American Separator 
has these patented 
new-type discs, made of 
a new material, hard and tough 
as steel, but which won’t rust, 
corrode or stain. Polished like late 
dicssod cream flows off these new WV i = 
iss os clean and — they make 
n the 


Close- Skimming 
Wonder Tt skims milk 


and skims it clean! F. C. Rae: 

ter, Colorado, says: ‘Not one trace 

« Re | = the : skim milk.’’ 8. Sullivan, New York, 

American almost, doubles our cream 

checks!” J. 3 Moore, Ohio, says: “Owned three sep ara. 
- American skims cleanest of any we’ ve had.’ 


Zhe watch- 
to Turn (2: 
bal 1. bearing 
and per fect- 


ly- y+ bowl cuts friction to a minimum. 
makes thi * 


NEW 
SEPARATOR 


the easiest-turning, smoothest-running separator you 
ever owned. Mr. Steve Vaselenak, Alberta, says: 

*‘Nobody wanted to turn our old sep- 
arator, but with this New American, 
the Lay race to see who will get 
there first!"’ 


Begris e Saving” ives you Wigs. 
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$8 Doo't be y any separator until 
re the 

os ?. posit she, close ekimming 
x, coomiep easily 1 merican 
i oe ream e PREPAID 
A YS’ ———— eee Corey fis om 
or 
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$24.9 to $77.50 


Easy ’ Terms. e Year to Pay 


Pisny Ameri retore pay f ur emsoines in extra cream. 
} 54, in 11 cons. 3 models id on easy terms . . one model as 
$2.20 per month. One full year No per 


ees with Others 


Explains New Festures . . the handy waist-low,turn 
fyb bell Pits indicator, fully enclosed frictionless 
new stainless steel discs, etc. See the 


Star Features, can’t be du- 
eae hours that ams twice the price. Write ¢ or this cata- 
coupon below or a post card will do. You'll 


Send for FREE Catalog 


® AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. The ~y Reliable. Since 1894 : 

: + 31 Bainbridge, N. Y., 0 

: Dept. 31 1929 W. 43rd St., Gntonse, mM. 
Send FREE your Latest Illustrated Catalog on New Amer- 

* ican Separators with letters from owners. 
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He’s ines -but where? 


Can you help him? Sure!—just get the greatest horse 
book (96 pages) ever given away, on diagnosing and 
treating lameness. Tells how to keep horses working 
while ending spavin, ringbone, curb, shoulder, foot, and 
most all other troubles. Nearly a million users endorse 


SAVE-the-HORSE 
TREATMENT 
In use over 39 years. Every bottle sold with signed 
guarantee. Send now for FREE book, sample guarantee 
and expert veterinary advice—all free! Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has ‘“*Save-the-Horse,”’ or gets it al- 
most overnight—hardly a day’s delay in getting horse 
back to work. Or, order direct. Take no substitute. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable discovery that cuts down cost of paint 
15 per cent. The cement principle applied to paint. 
Send for a free trial package and complete infor- 
mation. Write to 

A. L. RICE, Inc. 3 North St. Adams, N. Y. 














Too Busy to MILK? | 8 


N Illinois dairyman who read the 
farm-management item by C. L., on 
the December Topics in Season page, 
avows that he is ‘‘no farm-management 
shark, but my experience may help.” 
Then he relates that he used to run a 
herd of from 12 to 15 cows, and was 
always so busy trying to grow all the 
feed for them that he hardly had time to 
do the milking. 

He finally decided, ‘‘and it took cour- 
age to do it,” to turn some of the grain 
acreage into pasture, increase his herd 
to 20 cows, which he could do without 
hiring extra help, and buy some of the 
feed. He is making more money on the 
20 cows than he did on his smaller herd. 

“Cows are fully as important as crops 
on the dairy-farm,”’ he observes. ‘‘Some 
dairymen are led astray by their pride 
in growing all their feed. Of course, the 
dairyman who grows his own feed has 
that feed at cost-of-production prices; 
he has whatever profit there is in grow- 
ing it. 

“‘There’s no virtue in growing all your 
feed, though, unless it furnishes a com- 
plete ration and leaves enough time to 
handle the most efficient herd unit. I 
find I can make more money milking 
and feeding than I could before in grow- 
ing all my crops.” 
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The Earning Power of 
Good Farm Fences 


HERE is an old saying: ‘Good 

fences make good neighbors.” Few 
will deny the truth of it. 

The saying would be just as true if it 
were changed to read: “Good fences 
make good farmers.’’ For good fences 
play a mighty big part in successful, 
profitable farm operation. It was fence 
that brought farming out of the pastoral 
stage. 

The corn that is missed by the picker 
—turn the hogs in, but first have hog- 
tight fences. A successful crop rotation 
—good fences and proper arrangement 
of fields must come first. Parasites in 
livestock—rotation of pastures helps 
solve the problem. And so it goes. 

The earning power of good fences will 
be different on different farms, but in 
every case, with the right farm layout, 
good fences will contribute to farm 
profits. On a North Dakota farm, it 
may add nine times its cost to the pro- 
ductive value of the land, and on an 
Illinois farm 14 times its cost. These 
are actual cases. 

And in speaking of good fences, let us 
emphasize the word good. Build fences 
that will give a lifetime of service. 
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“Seed Potatoes and How to 
Produce Them’ 


HIS is the title of Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin 1832 which has been revised and 
is now available from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. If you 
are unable to get a copy from that 
address, let us know and we will see 
what we can do. 
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The Legal Aid Service of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give you legal opinion and advice 
on any troublesome question. 
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Why hang on to 8 old separator 
that is losing cream—money—for 
you every day you keep it? Until 
you have actually tried 


The NEW 


you cannot realize the 
vast difference—the impor- 
tance of the improvements 
that we have made, The 
greatest Sharples separa- 
tor in 51 years! No discs— 
only 3 parts instead of 30, 

the highest skimming 
efficiency ever attained! So 
Easy to Clean—and in only 
2 or 3 minutes! Easy to turn 
—light-weight, self balanc- 
ing suspended bowl, ball 
bearing. Hip-level supply can, easiest to fill. 


Catalog Free! 
Wonderful opportunity to get the best of all sepa- 
rators on a liberal e-in offer direct from f: 


No matter what make of separator you have, we'll 
- = $20 allowance in Sponanee | for this new 
harples. Write today for catalog and full details, 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., oy 
Sharples Bidg., ae = 
West Chester, Pa. 








eu are an aggressive, up-to-date 
farmer, or you wouldn't own a silo. 
You are always on the watch for improve- 
ments in methodsand machinery. You want 
cold, hard facts, not manufacturer's claims. 


The 1930 Papec Cutter Catalog covers: 


1—Silo-filling costs with figures. 

2—Electric power silo filling. 

3—Improvements in Papec design. 

An honest attempt has been made to give 

a busy farmer the information he wants in 
the simplest possible form. The new cata- 
log will be of interest whether you do your 
own filling or hire it done. If you want a 
free copy, write your name and address on 
the margin of this ad and send it in. 


PAPEC 
MACHINE CO. 
102 East Main St. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


Ensilage Cutters— 

Feed and Roughage 

Grinders—Hay §& 
Choppers 





IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 






$250 A MONTH Write Us 


rif Big new deal—the biggest 


LANGE S thing ever offered by any 
via wagon company. Our 












: new free gift plan o 
eel | K@) every door to you. You 
e i sell where others cannot. 
Lange’s Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
etc. Old established com- 
pany with largest line on the road. Our 


contract beats all others four ways. Let ustell you how, 
THE LANGE CO.,BOX S DEPERE, WISCONSIN 








256 Hereford & Angus Steers 


Wt. 400 to 900 lbs. Sorted in even sizes 
in carload lots. 2 loads fine T. B. tested 
springer heifers. 2 loads cows, 3 loads 
spring calves, will sell one load or all. 








HARRY I. BALL FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
oO | CHESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
« Es ® Boars, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin). Pedi- 


eed. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the 
oe or girl right with some regis stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Record Gain in 
Butter Profits 


Dairymen Who Use “Dandelion Butter 
Color’ Say It’s the Best 
Investment of All. 


The biggest creamer- 
ies in the country, who 
are most careful to cater 
to the whims of the 
public, are earning record 

rofits by keeping their 
Colae that appetizing 
June color everyone 
likes. Ninety per cent. 
of them are doing it 
with “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It’s the most 
economical and satis- 
factory butter color 
made. Half a teaspoonful colors a gallon 
of cream! It doesn’t color the buttermilk. 
It’s purely vegetable and tasteless. Ap- 
proved by all State and National Food 
Laws. Large bottles, only 35¢ at all 
drug and grocery stores or write Wells 
and Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vt., for a FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 








each cow 
if you 









Agriculture (Bulletin 
602) recommends clipping 
cow’s udders, flanks, underlines 
once a month when stabled. Then cows 
can be cleaned before milking by wiping with 
a damp cloth. Boosts milk 
checks as much as $1.40 per 
cow per month through in- 
creased yield of richer milk. 
Feed bills are lowered and 
grooming time shortened. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
Stewart Clippers 


Givesthe money-making proofs 
that clipping pays and de- 
scribes the full line. Hand 
models at $14... Electrics at 
$45 and up, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Same machine clips horses. At 
your dealer’s or sent direct, $2 
down, balance on delivery. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5600 Roosevelt Road 
Dept. 126 CHICAGO 
































Quicker, Easier, 
Safer. with this 
Smoke Salt 





orTON’s Figaro Smoke 
Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 

— = wholejob at one time. 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 
$1.25 in Far West. : 

F RE E—this illustrated book 

on meat-curing. Write forittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 3 Chicago, LIL 














Lamb and Wool 
PROFITS 


Continued from page 30 


about 40 per cent in the last four years. 
In Western Washington, rapid develop- 
ment has taken place, farm flocks about 
trebling in the past few years. Figures 
showing expansion come from almost 
every region of the Northwest. The 
Pacific Co-operative reports that its 
2,500 farm-flock members, which is 
about 80 per cent of the total member- 
ship, average about 90 sheep per flock. 

The ability of the farm-flock ewe to 
turn in a good revenue depends largely 
upon her owner. If he cares for her 
properly and markets her products in 
the right manner, she will earn more 
than if left to shift for herself. In the 
early farm-flock days, too many farmers 
made scavengers of their sheep. They 
figured sheep could turn weeds and waste 
forage into wool and lamb, giving a 
slight revenue with little or no cost. 
That attitude, complimentary as it was 
to the farm flock, is modified and sheep 
now are receiving better care. 


The Pool Aids in Marketing 


Az factor of security in farm sheep 
is the pool. If, anywhere, a group of 
farm-flock masters, living in a reasonably 
centralized region, do not know about 
sheep pools, they are missing a lot. At 
one time, farmers with a few sheep went 
on the market alone. Buyers naturally 
were not enthusiastic over troublesome 
little lots. They took them, but on the 
tail end of their buying, and usually at 
a lower price. Much of the ability of 
the farm ewe to yield a superior revenue 
was lost. The owner of the large flock 
held a distinct marketing advantage. 

To overcome this handicap, the farm- 
flock operators decided to pool their 
production. The far-sighted theory was 
that lambs and wool from a dozen, 
twenty or more small flocks could \be 
made to equal the production of a large 
outfit. While this ideal was commendable, 
the road to realization has been a long 
one. 

Pool organizers usually found many 
different breeds of sheep contributing to 
the same pool. The lambs were dropped 
any time from midwinter to midsummer. 
Shearing might be done any time from 
early spring to early summer. 

As the farm sheepmen began to see 
the possibilities of pooling, they realized 
the need for a uniform and systematic 
basis of pool operation. Thus the pools 
came to adopt uniform breeding, lambing 
and shearing periods. More pools are 
following the practise of purchasing rams 
co-operatively. By contributing to a 
common fund, the pool can buy for use 
of all members a few rams of considerably 
higher grade than any member could 
buy individually. 


[There is just one word in conclusion. In 
starting a small farm flock, do not em- 
phasize the word “small’”’ too much. 
Buying four or five ewes is doing just 
that. This number is too‘’small to de- 
mand the care necessary at lambing 
time, and most too small to bother with 
at shearing time. Moreover, the clip 
from such a small number is insignificant. 
Better make it 20 or 25 ewes.—Editor.] 


eIee—_—_————— 
The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on wintering ewes, 
care of milking machines, feeding dairy 
cows, or any livestock problem which 
bothers you. 
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a DE LAVAL} 


Separator 


from>0up 


OW there is a size and 
style of De Laval Separator 
for every need and purse—and 
each one is the best of its kind. 








Y : 
Golden Series 


The world’s best. 
Skim cleaner, run 
easier and last lacking only sev- jj 
longer than an eral features, and | 
sp 3 Cerne sell for less. Black ii} 

ac nish. e apan |i} 
Made in seven finish. Made in | 
three sizes, 350 |j 













A quality line of 
small size separa- 
tors for the one European~- made | 
to three cow De 
owner—wonder- chines for the | 
ful skimmers. owner of a few 
Made in three cows. Made in 
sizes, 150 to 300 four sizes; 150 to 
Ibs. capacity. 400 Ibs. capacity. 
Royal blue Finished in 












SEND COUPON 


The De Laval Sep. Co., Dept. 1649 
New York, 165 Broadwa 
Cc 0, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
Without obligating myself Iwo 
° 
like full ee pe the fol- 
lowing (check which) : 
OGolden Series OCJunior Series 
Utility Series (Europa Series 
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i SSTABLISHED IN [800 4 


latchford 's . 


Calf Meal 
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WORLD’S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP'S WOOL 


Phillip’s CORONA Wool Fat Ointment 
Discovered by Ohio Man Has 100 Uses 





A new wonder ointment with amazing healin 
) ies is the discovery of Mr.C.G. Phillips of 
io. Compounded from the oil secretions ex- 

tracted from the wool of sheep, it gives quick and 
positive relief from Cuts—Sores—Burns—Scalds 
—Boils—Corns, or any flesh wound on man or 
beast. Even stubborn cases of Eczema—Chapped 
Hands yield to its soothing and healing powers. 

For live stock troublessuch as Barb Wire Cuts— 
Sore Shoulders — Collar Boils — Grease Heel — 
Caked Udders, or any wound, it has no equal. 

Mr. Phillips wants every household to try his 
wonderful healing ointment. He will send a lib- 
eral FREE TRIAL package to anyone answer- 
ing this ad. 
GIVEN sates kee 

Safety Razor 

As an extra special offer we will 
also give everyone answering 
this ad a genuine Gillette 
Safety Razor whowill send 
10c to cover packing . 
and mailing cost. Use D 
coupon. Free | and = 6 
Gillette Razor will besent at once. "SO 
7p Seeeersssssssssseses \N 
gq CORONA MFG. CO. 40 Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHIO 


I am sending. 10e for Sample of Phillip’s 
Ointment and Gillette Razor. 
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Quick, Sure 
Relief of 
LAMENESS— 


50¢ BOOK FREE 


—84 pages, by a well-known 
veterinarian—saves days and 
dollars for horsemen and farm- 
ers in keeping horses fit and 
working. Tells treatment of all 












horse ailments, how to end 
lameness from growths or 
injuries with Dr. Kendall's 
treatment, used for over 50 
hp Se 

ae) years. At your druggist’s or 
~~ by mail postpaid, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes, with 50¢ Horse 
Book FREE. Write today. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
10 Main St., Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 
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Counter-tIrritant 
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to give 
Satistection 
Kills rats, mice, moles 
and with no odor, It mummifies them and they 
dry up in their nests. 25c, 50c, $1.00 a can. Get it at 
your or we will send Goon oe oem. is @ . 

Bold Brug. Seed, ardware, and Gener tore 

ESSENTIAL MFG. CO., 316 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A New Champion 


in the 


Jersey Breed 


N Oregon Jersey cow, The Lion’s 

Lilac, owned by Harry D. Iliff of 
Independence, Ore., has completed the 
highest official 305-day butterfat-pro- 
duction record in the history of the 
Jersey breed. 

Started on test at the age of three 
years and eleven months, she yielded 
926.55 pounds of butterfat and 13,844 
pounds of milk in 305 days. Mr. Iliff 
continued her test and at the end of 365 
days she had produced 1,086.20 pounds 
of butterfat and 16,605 pounds of milk. 
The cow was milked by machine through- 
out the year. 

Mr. Iliff now has the unique distinction 
of being the only Jersey breeder in the 
world to own four living Jersey cows 
that have produced over 1,000 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. One of these 
cows, Imp. Xenia’s Oxford Lilac, is the 
dam of The Lion’s Lilac. These two 
cows are the only Jersey dam and 
daughter both of which have produced 
more than 1,000 pounds of butterfat in 
a 365-day test. 

The success of the Iliffs in developing 
four 1,000-pound cows in a herd so 
small (seldom more than twelve cows) 
shows what can be done by breeders who 
use discernment in judging the potential 
abilities of every animal to be kept in 
the herd, and who use common-sense 
methods in the care and feeding of these 
animals. Good breeding and wise feeding 
are essential to high production. 


out ie 
ood Hikers, Good 
Milkers 


OW many saw the two hiking 

Ayrshires, Tomboy and Alice, at the 
National Dairy Show? These two cows 
walked the entire distance, about 1,200 
miles, from Vermont to St. Louis, Mo., 
in 93 walking days. No trouble at all 
making 20 miles a day, with maximum 
distances of 25 miles a day. Both cows 
were in milk while on the trip. Alice 
had given 11,022 pounds of milk up to 
the time of the National. Tomboy 
averaged 40 pounds a day while on the 
the trip. 

Following the National, the cows 
were sent on in a special car to the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Portland, Ore., then back to the 
American Royal Show at Kansas City 
Mo. 
ow — 


Peas and Corn for Swine 


OR ten years, peas and corn have 

been grown for hogging-off at the 
Edgeley substation, N. Dak. The cash 
returns per acre from the peas ranged 
from $18.65 to $82.92; corn, $20 to 
$62.64. In four of the ten years, returns 
from peas were not great enough to show 
a profit; in the other six years, the profit 
ranged from $1.99 to $20.28 per acre. 
The daily gain per hog on peas was from 
.95 to 1.33 pounds; on corn, 1.26 to 1.7 
pounds. In five of the ten years, peas 
produced more pork per acre than corn. 
Complete figures can be had by writing 
the Stock Editor. 
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Complete, portable milk- 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it arou 

ike a wheelbarrow! 





Choice of 

Gas Engine ~ 

or Electric at “4 

motor; alsoa i a) 41 

hand machine. >. (] ee) 
ar 

New Miltker 

Astounding rock-bottom price (offer only 


where we have no salesman or agent.) Milks 2 
or 3 cows at once right into your own shippin, 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash. An 
the best milker for you and for your cows just 
because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


537 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Hl. 


User Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details, 











DR. NAYLOR’'S Medicated— 


TEAT 
DILATORS 


For Spider, Obstructions, 
Hard Mitkers, Cut and 
Bruised Teats 















sterilized. 
packed in medi- 
cated ointment 
Don't cut 
the teat--use 


Dr. Naylor 
Large size jar mailed postpaid if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 

PRICE 31.00 Write DEPT. 1 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, N. Y. 























200°Hogs 
Age 
4LMmOos 


. T want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv. 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, ees 
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Price-Tag Buying 
is big 


F eeding Handicap 


OME folks are afraid of a new idea. 

If you are such a person, this is not 
for you to read. You had just as well 
close the magazine—either that or get 
rid of your fear. 

The idea is, dairymen have got to stop 
using the price tag as a measure of value 
in feeds. The initial cost gives no more 
idea of what a feed is actually worth, 
either home-mixed or commercial, than 
does the color of a cow’s hair indicate 
her performance at the pail. The ques- 
tion should not be “How much does it 
cost?”’ but ‘‘What will it do?” 

What really counts in measuring the 
value of feed is the feed cost per 100 
pounds of milk or per pound of butterfat. 
This is the correct way to determine 
which feed gives greatest returns for 
money spent. Using this measuring 
stick will in a great many cases show 
the low-initial-cost rations to be less 
economical than the high-initial-cost 
rations. And the same goes for feeding 
other livestock—sheep, swine and beef 
cattle. 

Nor can the figures in feeding stan- 
dards be regarded as the last word. Take 
hog millet—the figures show it con- 
tains less fat and carbohydrates than 
corn, and more fiber. Yet in Colorado 
feeding tests, pigs fed on hog millet 
made a profit over feed of $8.26 per 
head, while pigs fed corn made only 
$3.49 profit. So, when you come right 
down to it, the only dependable test is 
that of results. 

The feeder seeking a lower cost of 
production should not aim at a lower 
feed cost so much as at a ration which 
| will increase production. When that is 
secured, there will be time to go back to 
the price tag and use initial cost figures 
| in the calculation of feed cost. 

Remember, the first consideration 
should be better feeding, to get maximum 
| production. Chances are, a feed which 
will enable the cow to do her best will be 
the cheapest you can afford to feed her. 
Certainly any ration that keeps her 
from doing her best at the pail needs 
improvement. 


’ 
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Pig- Raisin g Winners 


HE winner in Iowa Pig Crop Contest 
for 1929 is Earl Colville, Mahaska 


county. Earl’s ten sows produced 2,398 | 


pounds of pork each in 180 days. There 
were 94 pigs in all, whose average weight 
was 255 pounds at the end of the 180-day 
period. 

Colville used all mature sows, weighing 
from 550 to 700 pounds each. There 
were 110 pigs farrowed, 94 saved to 
maturity. The heaviest litter (eleven 
pigs) weighed 2,890 pounds, and the 
heaviest pig in that litter weighed 350 
pounds. The pigs were farrowed in late 
April and early May. Feed cost from 
farrowing to marketing was six and three- 
fourths cents a pound. 

Second place in the contest was won 
by Earl Brown, Fremont county, whose 
nine sows averaged 2,347 pounds of pork 
per sow. Out of 104 pigs farrowed, 














COWS 


Calves have milked 
cows alike ever since 
| there were cows. Man 
\4 has hand-milked the 
same way since cows 
became domesticated. 


Then came the first milking machines, with a “er | 
suck. Later they sucked and released. But sti 
they lacked the TUG that gets ALL the milk for 
the calf and the hand milker. And they had to 
give the same treatment to the hard milker 
that they gave to the easy milker. 


NOW ... there is a new and correct way to milk 
and still save the time and work that a success- 
ful dairy farmer must save. This interesting, 
illustrated book tells All about it. It shows 
how the Surge milks with a natural TUG... 
how it tugs hard on the hard milker... and 
easy on the easy milker. It shows how to 
wn clean, low-count milk in an ordinary 
barn with ordinary equipment. 
You'll find this book most interesting. There’s a 
copy waiting for you to ask for it. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


Babson Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. 25-01. 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 
I'll be glad to receive my copy of the Surge book 
on the new way of milking. Send it along. 






























TLOW EST COST 


pay JAYPHE 














~~ raised 87 to maturity. o. ¥ j 
e€ previous year’s winner, C. Ver- 

wers, Decatur county, took third place. $00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 
His eight sows averaged 2,222 pounds of Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
pork. homeseekers’ rates. Address: 

H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


for 
Meaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Desiers or by mail 
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HINK what it oad 
mean. Houses on all 
sides, crowded close; noise, 
grime, soot! BUT—you 
would have running => 
water! Why not give 
yourself this one 
great convenience 
right where you are 
now? Today no 
home, city, suburb- 
anorcountry,need 
be without a reli-% 
able water VE 





¥ F E, i Fe ing 
Water Systems 


Fresh running water 
at the turn of a faucet 
—as dependable and 
» convenient as the best 
city service — is 
available to any 
village or country 

ome or institu- 
4 tion. MYERS Wat- 

er Systems have 
long | been famous as representing 
the utmost in economy and re- 
liability. They are built in a com- 
plete line to meet every need 
and condition. 


Durable, trouble-proof, self-oil- 
ing. For deep or shallow wells; 
for operation by hand, wind mill, 

gasoline engine or electric motor, 
in capacities up to 10,000 gallons 
per hour. 









“Pump 
Builders 
Since 
1870” 


Your Myers 
dealer can 
supply com- 
plete esti- 

. mates and 
advice. Ask us for his name together with free 
copy of an interesting booklet. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


50 Orange Street hland, Ohio 













Makers for 
over 50 years 
YERS 
Pumps de 
Every Pur- 
bo se, 
oute 6 a | 
el 














REDHEAD 


Continued from page 20 


Toward Sue (however defensive a 
tinge may have colored this mood), he 
was beginning to feel an angry contempt. 
She had lost her head over the money. 
And she’d lose it again. She aaale 
wasn’t stable. Nothing there but 
emotion. That would be why she gave 
up so completely to whatever environ- 
ment might surround her at the moment. 
Any fresh atmosphere could sweep her 
clean off her pretty feet. Lucky he’d 
caught the truth in time. If they’d 
married he’d have had just as much 
trouble. She took after her mother, 
evidently. Or perhaps women were 
that way, all women. Just impulsive, 
changeable creatures, with no real moor- 
ings in the shape of character. 

As a matter of fact—and this was a 
bitter reflection—women liked best the 
men that took them lightly, that played 
with them. They always liked those. 
He was going to see a lot of Sue. Every 
day, all day. He felt now that the more 
he saw of her in the intimate details of 
everyday life, the more he’d come to 
despise her for that emotionalism and 
instability. He’d all his life idealized 
women. But no more! That was over. 
Over with a bang. 


H, those long hours of solitude, of 

moods, of thought . . . sitting 
at the wheel; or stretched out beside it, 
hands under head, watching the neatly 
fitting sails and the fathomless sky above 
them; or snatching a few hours of sleep 
in the cabin, secure in the knowledge that 
the first unusual movement or sound 
would waken him; dreaming queer, un- 
comfortable dreams! 

She liked being kissed, she’d said 
once. Well, this boat was one place 
where she’d find none of that. He’d 
knock some sense into her. She’d see. 
His nature wasn’t going to change with 
every passing breeze. 

Early in the morning, he cooked up 
some breakfast. Through a closed door 
he tried to persuade her to try a little 
strong coffee. She ordered him away. 
Screamed it. 

So he went. One of these days she’d 
be hungry. He didn’t care. He was in- 
terested in the discovery that you could 
cook, with only a little difficulty, on this 
beamy craft, even in fairly rough water. 
A grand little ship! He exulted over her, 
as he cleaned up and returned to the 
cockpit. 

On the third day Sue accepted a little 
food. But she wouldn’t let him see her; 
shouted at him, instead, impatiently, to 
leave it there for her outside the door. 

On the fougth day, the Sue entered the 
Gulf Stream’. The two days that fol- 
lowed were a fascinating sort of night- 
mare. Edging along, under staysail and 
mizzen, against current and wind; taking 
a continual pounding right on the nose; 
averaging a mile on the southern course 
to three eastward. And not once, in all 
this time, did he so much as catch a 
glimpse of the girl in the forward cabin. 
Not much cooking could be done now. 
Once he managed to brew strong tea and 
fill a vacuum bottle. This, with sausage 
and hardtack in a candle-box, he passed 
in to Sue, coolly opening her door a 
foot and wedging the box about with 
cushions on the floor. He didn’t even 
look up. And Sue didn’t speak. 

On the sixth day, running out of the 
Stream, the sea chose to exhibit its 
pleasanter aspect. The air was sunny 
and dreamy and warm. The boat loped 
lazily, comfortably southward, with an 
easy beam wind from the west; cabin 











The Farm Journal 






A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 

rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Parks, 

Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 

EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN 

Does away with hand hoeing, weeding, Plows 

and other back-breaking tasks. Does field 

work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle Discs 

Bar Mower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 

With new Unit Tool Control even a nov- Cultivates 

ice easily does closest work. Mows Hay 

RIDE OR WALK 

Waa’ Use the Walsh eitherasa and Lawns 

Y Walking or Riding Outfit 

RUNS BELT MACHINERY 

like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 

Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

Our Present Factory offer makes it easy 

to own a W Write Today! 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


8340 Talmage Av., SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Wonderful NEW Poultry Book 


Given with American Poultry Journal 


Printed on high-grade enameled paper 
ij} with special Art Cover, contains natural 

color illustrations which enable you to tell 
at a glance just what is referred to in the 
iW] reading matter. 

The markings of baby chicks—the differ- 
ence in appearance of chicks having good 
#]} growth and those having poor growth, ac- 
i] companied by the article on how to properly 
care for baby chicks—the value of proper 
| feeding for market—the diagnosis of differ- 
i} ent poultry diseases, etc., are all illustrated 
in colors from unretouched photo plates. 

The Blue Print Section contains blue 
me prints and specifications +" brooder house, 

, ; a summer shelter and a laying house, as 
Page Size 9x12 inches well as a map showing where that type of 
laying house is used to best advantage. 


= is absolutely the finest book of its kind ever ted and IT’S 
URS with a 5-year subscription for American Poultry Journal, 
4 Oldest and Best Poultry Magazine in the World. 

Features Educational Color Pic- 
tures each month. Blue Prints of 
Poultry Housesat intervals and Com- 
mon Sense Articles written by Suc- 
cessful, Practical Poultry Authorities 
in a way you will easily understand. 
It is read by more people than any other poultry paper. With over 
fifty-five years of unfailing service, it has long been recognized as the 
leader in the poultry field. Each issue is full of ideas and practical sug- 
gestions; one idea alone may be worth several hundred dollars to you. 

Send 25 cents and we will mail the American Poultry Journal to 
your address for 1 year. Send $1.00 and you will receive American 
Poultry Journal 5 full years and a copy of our new book, “ Practical 

‘oultry Lessons with Color Charts.” (To Canada 1 yr. 50c, 5 yrs. 
$2.00. Foreign Countries 1 yr. 75c, 5 yrs. $3.00.) Order today. 


American Poultry Journal, 112536 S. Clark St., Chicago 




















Buy Your Grinder ‘On 





Easy Payments @@ 


Try any Kelly Duplex Grinder \ FREE 
without obligation for 15 days. \TR 
Any size, from 1 to 25 H. P. 
shipped you freight prepaid. 
If satisfied, after 15 days’ free 
trial, keep it and pay a small 
amount monthly. Kelly Du- 
plex Grinders are money 
makers and feed savers. They 
grind more feed with 
less power —and 
handle everythi from 
fine grain to corn fodder. 
Write today for free cata- 


low fact d 
Fake TRIAL OFFER. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


Lf 


























=) High grade 300, 500, 
Aa Tee) Chick oil brooder absolut- 
Ag <3 ely free with your order 
. for 300, pipe 4 
ick from ig trom Missouri Ceate A edins 
te 100% pra 
get our catalog it. | 3 Gos 1. ns 
MILLER HATCHERIES BoxS07 Lancaster, Mo. 


POULTRY RAISERS 


Ged would 8 he worth to yan te Supe the cocrete and i <4 
making methods by ‘s most success 

raisers? Eis information is worth many ou, whether 

peck te large or qronel. Published in Poultry Tribune, Gene 

jarm magaz oted to profi . As : 

offer we will send yous of Poultry Tribune, absolutely 

out ob! money. Write now to 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 101-C, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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ports and skylight and forward hatch 
open, bedding on deck for an airing. 
Charlie, in clean white cottons, curled up 
beside the wheel, was writing up his log 
when he heard sounds in the cabin. He 
looked down there and caught a glimpse 
of white. Then she appeared in the com- 
panion way. Instantly he resumed his 
writing. But he had seen that she had 
on one of the sea suits, blouse and 
trousers. Her head was bare. She 
looked very slim and pale. No make-up, 
that was what made her look different. 
She stood for a brief time in the cock- 
pit, holding to one of the doors and 
gazing forward. Her eyes rested on his 
bedding, spread out on the cabin roof. 
She considered it, and then ducked below. 
Soon he saw her head in the open hatch 
forward. She was shoving her own 
bedding out on the deck. She climbed 
out after it. Noting that she was wearing 
sneakers and wouldn’t slip (she’d always 
been active and light of foot; played 
pretty good tennis and that sort of 
thing), Charlie wrote coolly on. There 
was a rail of wire rope, anyway, run 
through stanchions of galvanized iron. 
She stretched out, up forward there. 
It was midmorning, and the staysail 
threw a pleasant shadow. He glanced at 
her now and again; she wasn’t looking 
his way. He found himself thinking of 
her, of all women, not as remotely 
angelic creatures, not even as persons, 
but as queerly shaped, rather useless 
animals. Useless, except for the one 
purpose of alluring and attaching the 
necessary male, producing children, and 
then, intensely, fiercely, rearing these. 


HARLIE, it will be noted, had boxed 

the emotional compass. He was now 
a bitterly disillusioned young man. And 
there is no bitterness in life that is quite 
so heart-breaking as the bitterness of 
youth. 

She’d have to have food. He slipped 
below and started the coffee and a stew 
of canned beef, potatoes, onions and 
carrots. His eyes rested on the radio, 
and he gave it thought. He hadn’t once 
turned it on. She’d been in the main 
cabin on only two occasions, and briefly; 
perhaps she hadn’t noticed it. He con- 
sidered covering it with a bit of cloth. 
Undoubtedly their two names could be 
heard over it every evening, along with 
the names of lost children and wanted 
criminals. But then he decided to leave 
it exposed. Let her hear anything she 
liked. He didn’t care. 

When the stew was ready, he simply 
brought his share of it up into the cock- 
pit. And called to her—‘‘There’s food 
on the stove, Sue!’’ 

She made no answer. For perhaps ten 
minutes she merely lay there. But then, 
with a nonchalant manner, she let her- 
self down the forward hatch. Through 
the open companion he saw her entering 
the cabin. She came to the steps and 
closed the doors with a firm little slam. 

She was a long time in there. He 
heard, suddenly, the strains of a jazz 
band. She’d found the radio! 

It was nearly an hour before she ap- 
peared again up forward, lit a cigarette, 
and stretched out comfortably. She 
didn’t ask about her broken holder. 
Watching her, he took the broken pieces 
from his pocket and in a little flare-up of 
anger threw them overboard. Then he 
went below to wash the dishes, only to 
find them neatly put away and the stove 
and sink cleaned up. Well, that was 
something! 


S evening approached—with an im- 
-& mense glowing orange of a sun 
sinking into a sea of burnished copper— 
and just as he was beginning to think 
that a bit of dinner would fit in rather 
nicely, the pleasant odor of cooking 
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He bought Stock 
ina Hake (company 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER near Kiowa, Colo., was 
talked into giving his check for $500 
in the purchase of a certain stock. 
When this man’s banker received 
the check he telephoned the farmer 
and told him the company was 
fraudulent. The farmer asked the 
bankertostop paymentonthecheck. 
The banker did so. Saved by quick 
action over the telephone, $500. 


’ 4 “ 


Lightning struck the barn of a 
farmer living near Clifton, Va. He 
immediately called the telephone 
operator. She summoned neighbors 
and called the nearest village for 
help. People came as fast as auto- 
mobiles could carry them. The 
house and outbuildings were saved. 


. * a 


The telephone pays for itself many 
times over—in running errands to 
town, finding when and where to 
sell for the best price, in keeping 
in touch with neighbors and 
friends. No price can be put on the 
value of the telephone in summon- 
ing aid in time of emergency. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that works rain or shine. 
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Scalecide is celebrating its 

25th anniversary by “cut- 

ting a melon” in the form 

of a big price reduction. Now you 

can buy this quality dormant spray at 

the lowest prices since 1917—and freight paid 

east of the Miss. River. At such low prices you 

can’t afford to do without Scalecide. Alone, it 

controls every pest controlled by any dormant 

spray or combination of dormant sprays. And 

it is so simple and pleasant to use. Wrice today 

for free booklet, “‘Successful Spray Program.” 
Please address Dept. 38 

B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York. 


on last years prices of 


ww - ’ 


Tremendous price reduct- 
ion makes the cost so Low 
that you are duty-bound 
fo use SCALECIDE this year 
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Please See Whats 
Wron J "7 


OU have no more faithful friend than 

your dog. But he can’t quite talk and 
he cannot tell you “what’s wrong” when he 
is sick. Fortunately there is an easy way 
for you to find out. Without cost you can 
know how to diagnose his ailments and 
how to keep him healthy and happy. 


Famous Dog Book Free + + + 


We urge you to write for your free copy of 
Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. In clear, 
every-day language it tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and the best treatments for 
each. There are interesting articles on how 
to feed, breed and raise dogs. This book is 
revised frequently and kept strictly up-to- 
date. It has been the guide for millions of 
dog owners. It has saved the lives of thou- 
sands of valuable animals. This book is free. 


Expert Advice Free + +77 +7 


If your dog should develop a condition 
not fully explained in the Dog Book, write 
us at once. State age, breed, sex and all 
symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending without charge, 
complete instructions for care and treatment. 
In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines, your dealer now has Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. This balanced ration contains a 
large proportion of freshly cooked beef. A 
splendid Food for all dogs and puppies. 
We guarantee your dog will eat it. If you can- 
not obtain Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and 
Dog Food, write us direct. 


—--—Mail This (oupon----- 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1975 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me Polk Miller’s Free Dog Book (|) 











Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


“A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT" 
Sole Canadian Agents, FRED J.WuHITLOW & Co., Toronto 
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floated to his nostrils. She had finally 
come to the conclusion, then, that she 
might as well make herself useful. Well, 
that would help. 

When the food was ready, without a 
word she shoved out his plate and coffee 
cup on the cockpit floor. A little later a 
dish of canned fruit appeared. Then the 
doors were closed again. When he was 
through, he quietly stacked his dishes 
and without a word passed them down 
to her. 

This now became their routine. She 
cooking and making up his berth and 
putting the cabin to rights. And during 
the three days of pleasant weather they 
spoke not one word. One or the other 
would break under the strain, of course. 
Sooner or later. But Charlie knew which 
one it would have to be. There never 
was a warrior more grimly set to carry 
on than he. At that, she had cracked a 
little. She’d said she wouldn’t cook. 
Well, she was cooking! Sue was naturally 
the busy sort. Always had been. And 
he was counting on that. 

With that westerly breeze holding well 
most of the time, the Sue fairly ate up 
the distance; the daily runs were 158 
knots, 182 and 163. How she could 
travel! Charlie, taking his log and work- 
ing out his sights on the chart, felt all 
the thrills of a protracted 
horse race. He could hardly 
sleep. If his figures were 
correct, they were now off 
South Carolina or Georgia, 
about 300 miles out. 


HAT night the breeze 

failed somewhat. By 
morning they were nearly 
becalmed. Sue, in the place 
she had adopted for her own, 
on the forward deck, seemed 
more restless. She didn’t 
stretch out in the sun, but sat up, lean- 
ing against the cabin trunk on the higher 
starboard side. Occasionally she glanced 
aft, not directly at him, but in his gen- 
eral direction. 

The flying fish were out. Pretty soon 
she’d see them. Probably she’d be ex- 
cited then. Might forget herself. He 
rather hoped she would. 

Sure enough! She did see them. 
Darting creatures, flitting from: one slow 
wave-crest to another. He heard a 
sound, not unlike a squeal. She was 
sitting up alertly. Finally one came 
aboard, almost at her feet. She leaped 
at it; held it up, a glittering, squirming 
little thing, caught at the rail and turned 
right toward him, crying, “Look, Charlie! 
See. I’ve caught one!’ 

He nodded. Well, she had spoken 
first! Even though she turned quickly 
away and resumed her seat on the deck. 
He was right about her. The comfort- 
able, staunch little ship, the sunny, 
healthy life, the magic of warm breezes 
and the boundless mystery of the sea, 
had caught her fancy. She was enjoying 
it as a child might. 

Apparently she’d forgotten her in- 
fatuation for airplanes and for the big 
flight, even for that aviator. Once again 
she had surrendered to an atmosphere. 
Put her ashore among gay people, and in 
a week she’d be another girl altogether. 
She’d always give herself up, live wholly 
in the moment. His settled bitterness 
deepened. 

There were thousands of the flying 
fish. In swift little schools they sailed 
blindly about. Another struck the stay- 
sail. A few others bounced on the cabin 
top and bounced off again. Two or three 
more fell into the cockpit. 

“Look here, Sue!’”’ Charlie called, “we 
may as well gather these up and have 
og for lunch. A little fresh food won’t 

urt us.” 





She nodded and came quickly aft. 
Funny, she seemed all Slendlinens. 

“Take the wheel,” said he, “and I’ll 
clean them. Just keep her headed this 
way. 

Her eyes danced as she settled herself 
in the helmsman’s seat. ‘‘My word,” 
thought Charlie, “she might as well be 
all out for a party!” And grimly he set 
to work on the fish. 

After a little she remarked, looking off 
forward, “After all, Charlie, I don’t 
know why we need keep on being dis- 
agreeable.” 

He sat up straight, eying her. ‘In the 
name of Heaven, Sue, why not?” 

“Well, I mean well, after 
all, here we are!” 

Had she actually forgotten? Or was 
she making a cold-blooded play at him? 
Could you beat a girl! 

“A few days of pleasant weather 
ome. change the situation we’re in, 

ue. 

“But what earthly good is there in 
being so nasty, Charlie?” 

“Reason a-plenty,” he muttered, and 
savagely scraped out the entrails of a 
fish, over the side. 

There was a silence. Then this from 
her: “I’m beginning to think you don’t 
like me any more.” 

He bristled, snorted—‘“‘Be- 
ginning?” 

She became pensive, and 
(he felt) Lunsciously graceful 
and pretty. She was begin- 
ning to tan a clean brown, 
and it became her. She 
knew that, of course. There 
were mirrors aboard. And 
she was all out (“‘hell-bent” 
was the word that came to 
mind) to use her beauty on 
him. Women were con- 
scienceless. They hadn’t 
character or principles. The only thing 
you could possibly do to keep them out 
of mischief was to shut them up and 
make them work. Let ’em loose and they 
simply raised—well—hell, every time. 
The Turks had it right. Marry them, 
if you must, but shut them up. 

he murmured—he barely caught it— 
“You used to say you loved me.” 

He turned red with rage. ‘‘And this 
very week you told me you hated me!” 

“But I was mad then, Charlie.” 

She really appeared to regard that as 
an answer. ‘“‘When I told you I loved 
you I was crazy,” he blurted out. “You’d 
better go down and cook the fish!” 

Without another word, meekly (but 
prettily, with her boyish white cotton 
hat tipped saucily on one side of her 
shapely head), she rose, smoothed down 
her blouse against her slim body, picked 
up the fish, and did as she was bid. 


HARLIE was mad all day, against the 

very nature of all womankind. He 

wouldn’t talk. He didn’t propose to let 

those sly arts of hers twist him again into 
a disadvantageous position. 

She appeared actually to have forgot- 
ten that aviator. Perversely, Charlie 
began to think of him with a measure of 
sympathy. After being compelled to 
leave him flat, cooling his heels at the 
East Boston Airport, she’d simply fallen 
for the spell of the sea; and now, quite as 
a matter of course, she was seizing}upon 
Charlie himself because he was the 
nearest man. All she wanted was a good 
time. Conscienceless! He caught him- 
self angrily muttering Kipling’s lines 
(while the pleasant sizzle and odor of 
frying fish floated with unnerving effect 
up the companionway): 

“And now we know that she never 

knew why, 
And never could understand.” 
Concluded in February 
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Helpful Hints 


for the 
HANDYMAN 


Storage Space Beneath the 
Hinged Stair Step 


a Storr fread 
ATIC > Din 
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SS 
F there is enough space beneath the 
lower step of your stairs, you can take 

the tread off, hinge it and thus provide 

storage for rubbers, galoshes, etc. Put 
in a piece of 2 x 2-inch material at the 
back to support the tread. The sketches 

tell the rest. C.C. 


Milady’s Tool-Board 


LDetatl 





M* plan for keeping small tools in 
their places I call the ‘‘tool-board.” 
It is made of matched lumber and is 
24 x 36 inches, with a molding around it 
and two screw-eyes in the upper edge. 

After painting the board, I laid it 
flat and placed on it the tools most used 
in the house, and drew an outline around 
each, then drove nails in the board to 
hold each tool in place when the board 
is hung up. 

The worst trouble is that the men 
can’t find their own hammer and come 
and borrow mine, which they always 
know where to find. Mrs. A. H. 


Hot Water from Gas Engine 


HAVE connected my hot-water tank 

with the gasoline engine which I use 
to charge my batteries and find that by 
running the engine about two hours on 
Saturday evening, we have enough hot 
water for the bath for two of us. On 
wash days, we start the engine a couple 
of hours in advance, and my wife has 
hot water to wash with. We run the 
engine while she is running the washing- 
machine, too. A. W. 








Improving My Stock 


could raise the fine ones just as well; the 
purebred, gilt-edged gander pays, the 
cheap one will not sell. It costs no more 
to rear good ducks than rearing punk 
ones costs; the good ones bring you many 
bucks, the others are but frosts.” I 
listened to his pregnant words, which 
sounded good to me, and I closed out 
the tinhorn birds which had no pedi- 
gree. And now I’m selling blue-blood 
stock at prices fiercely high, and people 
chase me ’round the block in eagerness 
to buy. 
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500,000 


VOLTS 


“Artificial li 
being dev on 


8 hy il. Spark 
of 500,000 P volte is 
shown umping 30 
inches. This gigantic 
Tesla Coil is same 
as that used by Stein- 
metz, absolutely 
harm , because of 
high frequency. 


oped 


earn Electricity 
BY DOIN 


NOT LESSONS 
IN 12 WEEKS 


In the Great Shops of Coyne 


Anyone with common schooling and 
WITHOUT any previous electrical ex- 
perience can master electricity in 90 days 

as I train them RIGHT HERE IN Y 
GREAT SHOPS—I train you on the 
greatest outlay of electrical equipment 
ever put under one roof fortraining pur- 
poses—30-foot control board—transmit- 
ting stations—skeleton houses, huge mo- 
tors—dynamos—sub-stations— automo- 
biles—aviation motors—switchboards— 


Everything to Make You an Expert. 


No Books ~ No Classes 


ENTER COYNE ANY TIME. Experts 
teach you on real electrical machine 
and NOT BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
BOOKS OR LESSONS. You don’t read 
about it or listen to some one—you ac- 
tually do the work yourself with an in- 
structor at your side to guide you. You 
can’t help but learn this fascinating 
common sense way. 


FREE Employment Help 


EARN WHILE LEARNING 


If you are ern fe ptt ae 
time job Sst = Ae ay? EN 
AFTE 

APARTMENT" WILL GIVE. Yi 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ANY TIME YOU 
WANT IT. 


COYNE = Electrical SCHOOL 


Founded 1899 


Get this Free Book 


LEARN to EARN 
$60 to $200 a Week! 


teed today —once and for all to tous of that 
low pa Sty ntothe WORLD’S GREATEST 
MONEY MAKING FIELD where tm of $60, 
$70 and even $100 a week are just the average. 
Coyne training leads to the biggest positions. Thou- 

sands of fellows no smarter than you, are 

over $100 a week —you can do it too, 


Get The FACTS 


Coyne is 30 years old—my trainin, gis tested, 

beyond all doubt. Righ ht now I’M INCLUDING 

WITHOUT EXTRA MY NEW AVIATION 

ELECTRICITY COURSE, MY RADIO AND 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRI 

pa me You can find out ev- 

ing absolutely Free. Just 

in and my hi: tag 

PON for my 

it tells you py ' oo 

nities in electricity— oppor 

NOT obligate you. MAIL 

THE COUPON TODAY. 







pe ee ee ee ee 


H. C. LEWIS, 
| Coyne Electrical Sehoot, Dept. 10-33 
500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 
Ple nd FREE bi, and 
Dooce crn TREE zoo alg tn your ene 





» THE OSPRAYMO WAY « 
IS THE RIGHT WAY TO SPRAY 


at your service. 





A non-clog sprayer. 
tator with brushes cleans suction 
strainers, We make hand sprayers, 
orchard power rigs, traction track 
crop sprayers. A sprayer for every 
need, high pressure guaranteed. They 
double your dollars. Tell us your 
problems. Our 47 years’ experience 


Insist on “OSPRAYMO” trade-mark 


FIELD FORCE PUMP ¢€O., BOX 4, , 


Revolving agi- 

















FENCE $18.50 buys 100 Downs Steel Angle 
Fence Posts 6 feet long. My posts are 
the best and cheapest on the market. 


POST Prices will prove this. Price lists free. 
FENCES |» Write tor special quotations for 
ERECTE 


your fences erected complete. I 
ence in fence building. 


have had thirty years experi- 
J. H. DOWNS, 9 Howard Place, Jersey City, N. J. 














Catalog FREE 
Low cost one-gun outfits 
for spraying, disinfecting, 
whitewashing. Send foi ca- 





| LITTLE GIANT J 
SPRAYERS 





When answering advertisements say, “1s, saw it tin The Farm Journal.” 
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jldHize 


YOUR 
HATCHING EGGS 


Right now is the time 
to make sure of hatch 
ing success. Feed 













You will get more eggs, larger eggs, 
stronger shelled eggs and eggs of 

greater fertility and hatchability. We'll 
prove all these things at our risk. See 
special trial offer below. 

Conkeys Y-O supplies an abundance of 
Vitamins A, B, and D. Thousands of poultry- 
men are tym | it to vitalize all their feeds. We 
invite y: it too.Order what you need for 
30 days rea ix 2 per cent with your regular 
feed and watch results. 


New Low Prices on Conkeys Y-0 


Below are shown the amount necessary and the 


cost fora 30days' feeding test:gastern Colo. and 
Requires Prices ‘estern 
For 1Shens, 1 Ib. $55 $ .60 
For 30hens, 2 Ibs. 1.00 1.10 
For 7Shens, 5 Ibs. 2.00 2.25 
For 375 pens, 23 Ibs. 7.50 9.00 


For 750 s, 50lbs. 14.00 16.00 
For 1500 a 100 Ibs. 22.50 27.50 
Conkeys 30 Day Trial Offer on Y-O0 
Send your name, address and number of fowls 
wish to feed. We shall send you enough Conkeys 0 
to feed them 30 days. Pay the postman when it is 
delivered. If after feeding for 30 days you are not 
entirely satisfied, write us and we shall return 
amount you paid. 


Pi: ‘ THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6745Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


IF YOU WANT A FEED ALREADY 
VITALIZED with Conkeys Y-O, ask your 
dealer for Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash. It will 
keep hens laying all winter. (363) 














The 1930 Champion Belle City In- 
cubator is specially designed and built to 
improve the quality of poultry flocks. 

This superb hatching machine is guar- 
anteed to hatch every hatchableegg. It 
has improvements and conveniences be- 
yond compare. It is simple, easy to 
operate and is by far the most economical 
incubator ever built for home use. 

No machine of comparable quality 
sells for so low a price. No incubator 
at fw & price gives you more advantages. 
It makes youindependent. It cuts down 
the cost of hatching. Makes hatching 
easy and safe. Itis the only machine 
offered for the specific purpose of build- 
= up high egg production ina flock. 

ur new book tells you how to use the 
1930 Champion Belle City Incubator to 
make more poultry money than ever 
before. It’s Free. Write for it Today. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine,Wis. 
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Brooder $4.80 Com sila 


In a few ye you can make a better brooder than you 
ean buy. No tools needed but a pair of ordinary shears. 
The materials, aaees Heater, will cost you only $4.30 
Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 

I want you to try = brooder and will send you plans for 
making it, Sowee th a Putnam Brooder Heater for $4.75. 
All postpaid. The Putnam Brooder Heater holds one quart 
of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get 
your money back. When ordering, , please give your dealer’ s 
name. Send for my free Booklet *‘ Poultry Helps.’ 


I PUTNAM Route 130-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 











SANITATION 
helped to control 


P oultry Diseases 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 


HETHER among men or poultry, 

sanitation has to follow the crowd. 
Believing that in sanitation lie the 
greatest opportunities for combating 
disease, the Poultry Research Society of 
America and the United States Egg 
Society have set up a system of prizes 
to county agricultural agents who should 
submit the best sanitary program. First 

















County Agent Everett W. Pierce 


prize last year was awarded to Everett 
W. Pierce of Hillsborough county, N. H. 

The contest came at a time when 
New Hampshire, as a state, was seriously 
facing the menace of poultry disease. A 
series of over 1,800 post-mortem ex- 
aminations of birds sent to the state 
experiment station had shown that three 
diseases were causing most of the losses 
—hbacillary white diarrhea, coccidiosis 
and paralysis. The first of these the 
research workers had already proved 
could be controlled by using accredited 
stock. The other two diseases, there 
was good reason to believe, could be met 
by a sanitary program. 


Six Cardinal Points 


aoe hy such a program was 
drawn up in 1927, and tried out on 
ten demonstration farms in the state. 
In spite of several outbreaks of coc- 
cidiosis, mortality up to five months of 
age was kept down to 9.9 per cent. 

With this as a talking point, a ‘““Grow 
Healthy Pullets” campaign was con- 
ducted throughout the state in 1928. It 
was due to his success in carrying out 
this campaign in Hillsborough county 
that Mr. Pierce won the national prize. 

The program which he outlined to the 
790 poultrymen on his mailing list was 
based on six points: 


1. Clean chicks. The use of accredited 
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METAL BROODER HOUSE 
Stop your chick losses by brooding 
your baby chicks under proper housing 
conditions. Only metal can give you the 


exact conditions you need— there is a big dif- 
ference in Metal Brooder Houses. Invented first 
by the Dickelman Manufacturing Company and per- 
fected by it, it is only natural that the I ickelman 
Metal Brooder House contains many exclusive fea- 
tures such as corrugated walls, tter ventila- 
tion and more light—reducing chick mortality and 
increasing poultry profits. et our free catalo; og 
that shows the difference. No obligation at al 


Over $1000.00 Profit in One Season 
L. M. Wilent, Shreve, Ohio, paid for his 
houses, chicks and feed and had $1000.00 
profit from chicks raised in four Dickel- 
man Houses in one season. Houses are 
built in 600-chick size, circular type or in long type 
suitable for continuous brooding systems. They 
are shipped “‘knocked-down.”* Man and boy can 
erect it quickly. Houses are available in Zither 
corrugated or plain walls. it’s Chea Own 
Than a Wooden One. Write for FREE booklet 
on Modern Poultry Housing. Patent No. 1,670,932. 


Remember a “'Dickelman’’ Pays for Itself 
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Wonderful... 
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Putitin your @ 
brooder house @ 


tions-30 DAYS 
EE, see for 
yourself that the 


Simplex 
Brooder 
Stove 


= reduce labor 90%, save 25% operating 
mses, raise from 20% to 50% more 
chicks. Simplex turns losses into profits, 
Pays for self in single season. Lasts oe yore, 
Write for FREE Brooder book an 
dealer’s name in your territory. 
SIMPLEX BROODER STOVE CO. 
8601 Elisworth Grand Rapids,Mich, 





LING’S CHICKS 


From 250-300 Egy Strains 





We alize in Best TRAPNESTED STANDARD BRED 
Big Egg Strains. Blood-tested for T. B. and White Diarrhea. 
Tilinole State Standard Accredited. Mrs. Eloise Niemeyer 
used our chicks to win her $5000 prize essay on Hatchery 
Chicks. Our entries at American Chick Show, 1929, won 
Sweepstakes for highest quality in entire show. Genuine 
high quality at reasonable prices; liberal 7-day arantee 
to live. Color catalog free. BIG DISCOUNTS & for orders 
now. Delivery date protected. 


LING’S POULTRY FARMS, BOX 540, ONEIDA, ILL. 





rProfit-Sharing Offer.10Ch 
Free with every J nent before March 1 
Ohio Accredited C 


hicks. Prices Reasona 


$1.00 Down, Rest C.0.D. 


will wcbicke ‘book your order on $1.00 down, you Dai the rest 
when chicks arrive so that you may take advan our early 
order fit-Sharing Plan. Many Gepomere wi pay for their 
chtareworkingTor ue You CanToo. Writefor detailsandcatalog . 
Pedigreed Male Matings 1 desired alps chiche from Fanered 
oundation orns io R. ier 

males. Get details and prices on this 





atchery Chicks Accredited Hatchery 


wAKE HENS LAY 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
» fine; never clo 
10 Days’ Free cd a. in + Book i. 
F.W.MANN CO.,B0x 40, MILFORD,MASS. 


vieies headed by 
236 egg ~ 

reaed ma 
Winners of 5 firsts at Cleveland Show. Beautiful true-to- 
type specimens. Ohio Accredited. Flocks on free range 
healthy and strong. Get literature and prices. Write 


today. OSCAR W. HOLTZAPPLE Box 95 ELIDA, OHIO 
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stock; that is, chicks free from. bacil- 
| lary white diarrhea. 


. Clean houses. The thorough disin- 


bo 


fection of all brooder- and laying- 


houses. 


| 3. Clean land. Growing the chickens on 


| 6. Clean management. 





land that had not been used for 
poultry for three years nar fertilized 
with poultry manure. 
4. Clean litter. Changing the shavings 
in the brooder-house every five days. 
. Clean feed. Use of covered hoppers, 
Growing the 
chickens away from adult stock. 

The Winning Slogan 
OULTRYMEN who agreed to follow 
this program as closely as possible 

were promised a monthly letter of in- 
structions. Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 were 
offered by the county farm bureau for 
the best slogan in the campaign. Prizes 
were awarded the following slogans: 

“A clean, healthy chick makes money 
quick.” 

“Clean chicks in clean quarters make 
healthier pullets and more dollars.” 

“‘With proper breed and proper feed, 
the ‘Clean Campaign’ is all you need.” 

Then followed a series of meetings, 
with Prof. Roy E. Jones of Connecticut, 
who had conducted a similar campaign 
in that state, and F. L. McGettigan, 
New Hampshire extension poultry spe- 
cialist, as the principal speakers. At the 
first two meetings, 52 poultrymen en- 
rolled a total of 130,450 chickens. Sev- 
eral men came from 50 to 100 miles to 
learn what could be done to stop poultry 
disease. 

When the countywide enrolment was 
completed that spring, Mr. Pierce found 
that he had the pledges of 194 poultry- 
men, owners of 297,900 chickens. Since 
the average number of birds was 1,535, 
it is clear that the interest lay among the 
commercial growers rather than owners 
of small flocks. These men were given 
ecards on which to keep track of their 
mortality and were asked to report on 
results in the fall. 


or 


Sanitary Program Cut Down Losses 


HOSE who know how difficult it is 

to get follow-up records will appre- 
ciate the fact that 90 of these men, 
keeping .134,435 chickens, returned their 
questionnaires. They probably represent 
fairly the more progressive type of poul- 
trymen in the county. 

Their reports were classified as follows: 

Followed all points in program, 27 
reports; average loss, 6.9 per cent. 

Followed all points except accredited 
stock, 22 reports; average fe , 13.3 per 
cent. 

Followed all points except clean land, 
five reports; average loss, 19 per cent. 

Followed all points except cleaning 
brooder-house every five days, seven 
reports; average loss, 5.3 per cent. 

Followed all points except accredited 
stock and new land, 20 reports; average 
loss, 13.8 per cent. 

Followed all points except accredited 
stock and cleaning brooder-houses every 
five days, nine reports; average loss, 
10.1 per cent. 

The heaviest mortality, it will be 
noted, came from those who did not 
grow their chickens on clean land. Lack 
of clean land had been the principal 
excuse among sag Aon who failed to 
sign up origina 
Pierce, therefore, had reason to believe 
that new green range is one of the most 
important needs in his county. As he 
points out, “Land is cheap in New 
Hampshire, and it would be rather easy 
for most people to overcome this diffi- 
culty.”” Some of the growers leased land 
last year on this account. 





ly in the campaign. Mr. | 
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MORE 
EGGS 


from the Pan-a-min flock 





THAT’S the story at the finish of a 100-day egg- 


laying contest. 
Two flocks. 


100 hens each. Same feed, same 


care—except one flock had Pan-a-min added to 


their ration. 


The Pan-a-min hens laid 5882 eggs. 
The non-Pan-a-min hens laid 5310 eggs. 


572 more eggs at 50 cents per dozen meant 
$23.83 more profit from the Pan-a-min hens. 
Over 23 cents extra profit from every hen. 


Pan-a-min does not take the place of feed, but no feed can 
take the place of Pan-a-min. Regardless of the feed you use, 
you will always get better results by adding Pan-a-min to 
the ration. You should be getting the extra eggs and extra 
profits. See your local Dr. Hess dealer today. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 





Keeps hens in laying trim 





BEEKEEPERS 


SAVE MONEY. Buy Sup- 
plies Early. We offer early 
order discount. 
Write for Free, Beautiful, 
Jilustrated Catalogue. 

LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO. 
10-Sth St. Higginsville, Missourj 


[CHICKS Bred fo" Profi 





















roa. 10 FREE CHICKS Sen 
Mar, Ist. Cite $9 vered ~~ time. 
$1.00 down rest C.0.D. Write for cat- 


alog and attractive prices. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











| FEEDING SECRETS OF 
™ 4 FAMOUS POULTRYMEN 
In simple with 
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‘push late pullets to early 
healthy chicks, heavy fow: 








BIGGER 1930 POULTRY PROFITS 
—with 


Des Moines House 
are ya Oe hip 
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THE HARGROVE Co. 
(Des Moines Site & Mtg. Co.) 
Des Moines, lowe 
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Stop Baby Chick Losses 


Brooding chicks in a Martin is safer, easier, 
surer. Fireproof, rat and weasel proof, 
sanitary, dry, warm—even in zero weather 
—-stove in center, no corners, no crowding. 
Ideally ventilated—free from drafts. Fit- 


“‘Cel-O-Glass’”’ windows to 
admit sun’s health- 
giving, growth-pro- 
moting violet rays. 
Cool, even on hottest 


ted with 


Makes $527.00 
Profit in 64 Days 


“In the chi of 1929, 





we put i hicks in two 
Martin Brooder} summer day, because 
ee & We lost only of perfect ventilation 


: . x - mae ne 64 t Qui kl d 
jays later clear,| system. ickly an 
hicks and . : 
~¢ 4 easily converted into 
fo @ good Mother. ideal laying house for 


Mrs. J. E.Collings,Ind.”| fai) and winter use. 


Pays for Itself in Extra Profits 


There’s a correct size Martin for every 
farm. Shipped knocked down—easy to 
ut up. We pay the freight. Lasts a 
ifetime. Low priced. EASY PAY- 
MENTS. You can pay for it out of 
increased profits. Sold on an Iron- 
clad Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money 


Back. 
Condensed Course in 


FRE Poultry Raising 


Fill out and mail the Coupon TODAY for 
illustrated literature, details of Easy Pay- 
ment Plan and FREE Poultry Course 











Offer.. No obligation. Do it now. 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
291 Longview Ave. Mansfield, Ohio 


Largest makers of steel farm buildings in the 
country, including the famous Martin Steel 
Corn dover Crib and Grain Bin. Mark 
the Co m for FREE Book on 
corn an _ storage—how to 
save ALL the crop and increase 
your profits. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


meee ee oe ee ee Gm 
gd STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
1 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 
par at once, without obligation, all particulars and 
Special Offers on Martin Buildings checked below: 
OC Metal Brooder Stee! Corn 
House Cribs 








Burn the Carcass 
of every 
Diseased Chicken 


By Harold J. Ashe 


OULTRY-RAISERS who are en- 

gaged in the business on a large scale 
are rapidly equipping their plants with 
incinerators. These incinerators are 
looked upon as being as necessary to 
their plant as a well-filled shelf of poultry 
medicines. 

What does it profit a poultryman to 
fight to save his flock from disease, 
seemingly win the battle and then have 
it break out months later because of 
carelessness in disposing of the dead 
from the epidemic? 

Many chicken-raisers who use every 
other precaution in fighting disease and 
preventing its spread through their 
flocks are almost criminally negligent in 
the disposal of the dead chickens. The 
dead birds may be thrown away like so 
much refuse—on a garbage dump, or on 
an open bonfire, or in a clump of weeds 
where stray dogs drag them out again. 
Perhaps one or two healthy chickens 
escape from their pens, pick around 
where the dead carcass has been or still 
is, and then the flock is down once more. 

Cremating is the one effective way of 
destroying not only the body that con- 
tains the germs, but the germs them- 
selves. And a modern incinerator is a 
practical way of accomplishing this. An 
open bonfire won’t do the job of burning 
as it should be done. The carcass must 
be burned to a cinder, so that it pul- 
verizes and disintegration is complete. 

Incinerators can either be bought or 
made by the poultryman, though if he 
undertakes their construction he must 
be careful to build one that will really 
accomplish his purpose, otherwise he 
has nothing but a trash-burner. Fire- 
brick and cement are the best materials 
to use. 
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More and Better Turkeys 


AY increase of 9 per cent in the turkey 
crop—that’s what it was in 1929. 

Part of this increase can be attributed 
to more satisfactory marketing methods 
—no doubt about that. The turkey 
pools have been a big factor in pro- 
ducing more and better turkeys. 

Another big factor is the fact that 
turkey-growers are getting the upper 
hand over parasites and diseases—black- 
head in particular. A National Service 
bulletin on the newest and best method 
of raising turkeys will be sent free to all 
who are having trouble. Ask for No. 36. 
Stamp would be welcome. 
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“Where can I get a farmers’ almanac?” 
is a question Our Folks ask every year 
about this time. The answer this year 
is a little different—if you want an al- 
manac giving church days, seasons, 
eclipses, moon signs, moon changes, 
weather forecast, gestation table for 
stock, etc., write the Editor. Free. 


Sap 
The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—newest 
methods of feeding and brooding chicks, 


building brocder-houses, use of glass sub- 
stitute, diseases, parasites, etc. 











The Farm Journal 
NEW LOW PRICES 


140 inctssror 


Buy direct from fac- 
tory—save one-third. 
Why pay so much more 
than our prices and in 
addition pa — = 


WE GIVE , 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL = _— 
MONEY BACK : 
intee—Test them 
pleased, return 


Cop- 
Egg Si 
=F isoke, double wall, ; Ese Size 


; ie tarniag 250 Egg Size 


irisuas.fuuigat 400 Eee Size 





Wickless Canopy Oil Brooders 
} : With Sol-Hot Heaters 
No wicks to trim—no car- 
bon, smoke, soot or 
fumes. Automatic 
con uaran 
~ 200chicks$10. -. 
500 chicks ° 
5% DISCOUNT OFF 4*-1000chicke 15 15.55 
On Incubator and Brooder When Ordered T: 
= let you test them 30 days—you decide~we pay 
ob te, yon are not pleased. Catalog 
Kansas City — Dallas, Tex. 


Fargo, N.D. 
genre made from point nearest yoo. (3) 


x WIISCONSIN-IRONCLAD > So. 


pr jets RULE CHICKS 
at money saving prices. Strong, healthy 
chicks from money making flocks. Pure- 


bred stock net makes money for the buyer 
GET OUR FREE CATALOG 











Printed in colors our catalog is helpful to every 
buyer of chicks. Get our money saving prices. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 100 Descent live delivery. 
OLDEN RULE PHATCH 
Box 60 lll Ohie 














This Beautiful Free Book 








H § LL POT Getle ott shout the ety nd af 
QUALITY Fics “poultrymen 

qupetionce. It dogeriiee rr 
LEGHORNS ROCKS RHODE ~~ ww REDS 
Ww. F. i Dept. 15. 


who give you t 
CHICKS 
portent poultry 
» Frenchtown 
ilipot Co., Dept. 15, Des ime lowa 














NOW FREE ~ ~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Shows 53 varieties of Disease Free Exhibition 
Strainsof SHOEMAKER’ oy ey BOND POUL- 
TRY. State Accredited and 5 Bleed Tested 4 years. 


Rarer TODAY for FREE 
KS, so sadinn @ low te Pt hs of Your Chicks.’ 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 





Box 71 


# RAISE PIGEONS 
@ and RABBITS Oibron 


Our free booklet tells you ay tty ~ = 
20 varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantams. 
W. V. MOORE, BoxZ, Sterling, Ill. 














DAVIS CHICKS—NONE BETTER 
Our chicks are from big, healthy parent stock. 
The ~ a stow quickly and and make y Barred 
Roc! . I, Reds, $14 ar 100 
$13. Leghorn 2. 

quantitice. Heavy Mixed $11. 

8 D. Free Catalog. 

DAVIS POULTRY ty Rt. 3, Ramsey, Indiana 


C. OD. CHI DR. SMITH’S 


Officially ap 
a ——— heavy winter laying stock. 
t 100% live delivery. Write = 
= ro REE CATA ‘ALOG, Details and Bargain Prices. 
SMITH HATCHERIES,Box 2 BOONVILLE, MO. 


BIG FLUFFY CHICKS— 
. 4 the money making kind from 
healthy, pure-bred stock. Catalog 











tells all about a Write today. 
Lancaster Farms Hatchery, Route 27, Lancaster, 0. 


‘- 70 ) BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Pure bred 
vel, northern raised and most profitable. 
Pow is, eggs, baby chicks. 44 
rices. yoo 8 Ee plant. 3 Jere 
Valuat le new 1 


ee R. F. NEUBERT Co. Bi Box 827, , Mankato, Minn. 
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| This and That 


for the 
POULTRYMAN 


LASS substitutes should be kept 

free from dust and dirt, as a very 
little contamination will reduce the 
power of the material to transmit ultra- 
violet rays. Contaminated glass sub- 
stitutes may be no better than ordinary 
window glass, which shuts out the ultra- 
violet rays that are so beneficial in the 

| poultry-house. 


A great many poultrymen find that the 
use of lights on their laying flocks pro- 
vides one way to make a farm light 


| plant pay for itself while thew are enjoy- 
| ing the advantages of electiscity in the 


home. 


Last spring, Mrs. Fred Miller wrote the 
Poultry Editor about a goose which laid 
55 eggs. The bird stopped laying in 
June and started again on September 8. 
On October 25, she had laid 19 eggs. 


| Has anybody a goose that has done 


better? Let’s hear about it. 





The college flock at the University of 
Missouri now has a 300-egg hen to 
talk about. The bird, a Barred Rock, 
finished the year on October 10 with 
301 eggs to her credit. This is the 
first hen in the university flock to reach 
the 300-egg mark. 


“There are three ways of buying feed,” 
one of the leading feed firms remarks. 


| “Price is misleading, looks are uncertain, 


but the reputation of the manufacturer 
is the proper guide. Results of the feed 
determine the profits you make from 
poultry, cows or hogs.”” That couldn’t 
be any truer if ten college professors had 
written it. 


A chicken sent to the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station for post-mortem was found 
to have 2,511 internal parasites. No 


| wonder the chicken died. 
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Numerous letters from Our Folks tell of 
losses of fowls from worms. “My young 
chickens are dying from being clogged 
with worms, and my hens are quitting 
laying,” writes A. H., of Texas. A New 
Mexico poultryman writes that he has 
one hen get sick about every week, and 
doesn’t know what the trouble is—then 
adds that he did see one hen pass a 
bunch of roundworms. 

The following extract from a letter from 
a Maryland reader gives one reason why 
chickens “‘just die.” 


“My young chickens have been dying, 
two or three a week; they go light, get 
lame and become blind. I opened one 
and found the intestines filled with 
worms about two inches long.” 
If your chickens are dying, and you 
don’t know why, kill one of the ailing 
birds and make a careful examination to 
see just what the trouble is. Slit open 
the intestinal tract. If worms are 
present, you should have no trouble 
seeing them, or evidences of injury to 
the walls of the intestines. One reader 
says that birds about to die may expel 
the worms. In such cases, the condition 
of intestinal walls would give some in- 
dication whether worms had been present. 











... In five weeks with 
only 100 Hatchery Chicks 


Read the experience of Mrs. Marguerite P. Hayes, 
whose letter won a $25 Prize 


F you want to raise poultry for profit, 

if you want to make your poultry 
pay you two or three times as much as 
it does now, if you want your poultry to 
give you a steady, year ’round income, 
then start your flock with Hatchery 
Chicks. That’s what farmers and poultry 
raisers by the thousands are doing. 
They have found from experience that 
Hatchery Chicks pay—and pay big. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere 
Make More Money with 
Hatchery Chicks 


The experience of Mrs. Hayes, of Ala- 
bama, who made $40 profit in five weeks 
with only 100 Hatchery Chicks, is just 
one example. Eloise Knox Neimeyer, 
of Indiana, is another. She bought 600 
chicks from a hatchery, raised 555 of 
them, and made a clear profit of $270.19 
in less than a year. But that isn’t all. 
Not only can you make more money, 
but you'll save time and expense. “I 
made a net profit of $3.23 a pullet,” 
writes Mrs. G. G. Adair, of Georgia. 
“And my labor is cut down two-thirds, 
my expense greatly reduced,” she con- 
tinues. 


Why Hatchery Chicks Pay 


And here are definite, positive reasons 
why Hatchery Chicks can give you such 
results. They are hatched from eggs 
from healthy flocks. They are hatched 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


But get all the facts. Send for our free book, “How to Succeed with 
Poultry.” It will tell you how to select your chicks. It gives you the 
names of hundreds of hatcherymen who are pledoed 


exactly thequalityand breed of chicks you order. 

This wonderful book is free. And you can get it 

merely by signing and mailing the coupon. Do 

this now. 

NATIONAL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 
321 Third National Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Let This Slogan Be Your Guide 


H FOR CREATER Chicks 
Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely re- 
liable, can be depended upon to deliver exactly 
the quality and breed of icks yes order, and 
will guarantee you a square deal. Patronize the 
hatcheries that display this slogan. 


under proper conditions. They come out 
of the shell full of strength and vigor 
and with the stamina to /ive and grow. 
“We have come to know from experi- 
ence that chicks from a reliable hatch- 
ery grow faster and better,” writes 
Agnes Glaser, of Nebraska. Pullets lay 
sooner, broilers are ready for the mar- 
ket earlier. This means a quicker profit, 
a bigger profit. It means a profit more 
certain, reliable and dependable. 


Start with Hatchery 


Chicks Now 


Why go on hatching chicks in the old- 
fashioned way when chicks from a 
hatchery may be had so easily, so eco- 
nomically, and at the time you 
want them? Why risk your profits with 
home-hatched chicks when tens of 
thousands of farmers and poultry raisers 
will tell you that Hatchery Chicks pay 
so much bigger returns? 


You don’t need to take our word for it. 
Try Hatchery Chicks yourself next sea- 
son. Place your order now with a reli- 
able hatchery for 100, 500—any num- 
ber—of Hatchery Chicks. And then 
watch results. Prove to yourself how 
Hatchery Chicks 
pay. Do this 
next season 
and you'll nev- 
er hatch your 
own chicks 
again. 


to give you 
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National Campaign Headquarters, 
321 Third National Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Send me your FREE Book, “How to’Suc- 
| ceed with Poultry.” 


NOME oc cccccccccccccescccococececoceses ° 
P. 0. . . * . >. . . . . . . > >. 
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SOLOHOT 


CATALOG 


Everyone who raises chicks should send for 
this New 1930 Sol-Hot catalog. It tells all 
about the New 1930 Sol-Hot “hick Brood- 
ers—the famous TWIN FLOAT Wickless 
Canopy Oil Brooder—the wonderful AIR 

BLAST Drum Type for 
: large brooder houses, 
the New TORPEDO 
Coal Brooder and 
rh the Sol- Hot Blectric 

—positively the fin 

Best and most de 
pendable line of 
brooders ever offered 
poultry raisers. 


BETTER than EVER 
Don’t buy a brooder of any 
kind until you get this new 
catalog. Sol-Hot Brooders 
have been the outstanding 
“{ FIRST choice of poultry 
y raisers for years — this 
season they are better 
than ever. Write todgy. 


H. M. SHEER co. 
Dept.41 , Quincy, til. 

































TWIN-FLOAT 
WICKLESS OIL 
BROODER 


. 2 
TORPEDO 
COAL BROODER 








Pay for chicks when you get 
them—Purebred selected stock of high- 
’ laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 
HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 
See our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 
colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks. Write today. 


W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 8, Ottawa, Ohio 





Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 
FAMOUS PoE Won ee 


Beautiful, Great Winter 4 White Diarrhoea 
Free, Egg Contest Winners. Over 50,000 satisfied 
customers, BIG DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered now, =. 
Delivery when wanted, FREE STARTING FEED, Catalog FREE t 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Centre Hall, Pa. 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES 


10 extra chicks with each hundred if ordered on or before 
March Ist. Leghorns, Wh., Buff & Brown $12.00 per 100, 
Rocks, Bd., Wh. ae & Partridge, B!. Minorcas $14.00 per 
100. 9. C.& R. C. Reds, Buff Orps., S. L. & White Wyan. 
$14.00 100. FA. mixed lle. Bil. Giants 18¢. Special 
reduction on larger quantities. $1.00 down books order. Pay 
postman balance when the chicks arrive. 

EMPIRE HATCHERY 80x30 Columbus Greve, OG. o. 


n@Oioh’ JUST-RITE CHICKS 


and Hatching Mate ¢ OFFICIAL TRAP- 

we. 13 ~—_ Re ale Quality. Exhibition— 

£85, plood GOSLIN eds. Also DUCKLINGS, 
BAB URKEYS, ¥ SLINGS” Reasonable prices. Most 
peepee investment in field now. References Bradstreet 
or ee oo es Bank. Big color Poultry Book Free. Stamps 


a ted. 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


SQUAB © BOOK © FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


‘ it BREEDS Valuable New Poultry 
Le aie Free—1 oo Faas 
Hi rn raised chickens, 
Ucks, eee, x Bey ones, baby chicks. 
J aying strains at wrest B 5 
Eeatert great industry. My 48 inn 
-. W. A. Weber, Box 12, Mankato, M nn. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


ry ide to succssafel Poul- 
rae Raising. Low prices 
on HICKS. Breeding "Stock and 
NS. Write 1 FREE! 


FRANK FOY, bu 3, + hay mal 


-/¥ NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 

































Ae Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 
sreSems tut Rastes Cow prenvenctieth, chicks 
ostal brings this Fins Boox FREE. 


-eges--brooders. P. 
RICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, BOX 9 MONMOUTH, ILL. 
BECK'S WARM FLOOR 

re Ase ONLY 
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Ter races in Texas 
result in better 


Crop YV ields 


‘eh SCHAFFNER, DeWitt county, 
Tex., speaking: “Before I terraced 
one field two years ago, I got only ten 
bushels of nubbins per acre. The corn 
will make 35 bushels per acre this year, 
and the ears are all big. Used to be I 
could get big ears only down in the flat, 
but now the ears are just as big up on 
the hillside. Now I want to terrace the 
whole farm.” 

A similar story is told by Trigg Peebles, 
DeWitt county, Tex. Says he: “Before 
my land was terraced (nine years ago), it 
made only 13 bushels of corn per acre, 
and now I get 35 bushels and the cotton 
yield is doubled. You can actually see 
the land getting better.”’ 

Another Texas terracer is W. W. 
Blankenship, Mosque county. It cost 
him less than $2.50 per acre to terrace 
his 100 acres of blackland stubble with 
a large tractor and a road grader. The 
machinery and men to run it cost $3.50 
per hour. The type of terrace used was 
a very broad, level terrace more than 30 
feet wide and two feet high after being 
packed by the tractor. 
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Lets H ogs Through—Keeps 
Cattle Back 





ews eaP on vente bias 





HIS device is called a “‘hog preferred’”’ 

gate by Cap E. Miller, secretary of 
the Northwest Farm Managers Associa- 
tion, who sends the idea. 

Simple, isn’t it? Effective, too. Hinges 
support the entire gate. Chains support 
the lower part which swings either way 
—trust a hog to find that out. A hook 
holds gate shut. After the hog goes 
through, the gate swings back in position. 
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Battery Brooding 
Continued from page 22 


Experiment Station the past year war- 
rants a general recommendation for the 
proper use of batteries. We placed 
1,100 chicks in a battery and 540 pullets 
were removed when eight weeks of age. 
These averaged a pound and a half at 
that time. 

The cockerels were kept in the battery 
until ready for the market and were 
shipped to New York when from ten to 
twelve weeks of age. They brought top 
market quotation and averaged a gross 
return of 90 cents each. 

The mortality during the brooding 
period was not so very high, only 6 per 
cent, most of which was caused by ex- 
perimental conditions, as ten different 
rations were in use during the entire 
brooding period. 








DrHess 
Poultry 
Tablets 


[ Formerly Roup Tablets J 





Use asa local 
Antiseptic and in 
the Drinking Water 


100-15 Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets-*100 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 
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- SMITH BROS.CHICKS 


fee From Missouri’s Accredited $100,000 Hatch- 
i- Y ery. Don’t be misled by similar names. We 
are in the same old stand produ 
pure-bred Accredited ct chicks from er strains, v winners atege 
laying contests. Free to our it course of 
poultry lessons. Special prices on large coder. Write now for our 
new catalog and prices. (Be su ght ad gg  y 
SMITH BROS, HATCHERIES, INC., 108 ¢ South Cole St., MEXICO, MO. 


SEND NO MONEYss Sire CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We CoS C.0.D.a chicks from healthy 100% 
live delivery of sturdy, pe from health 
bred-to- ma a » ee Rey bert Lee rh Qneenss Bd. 
Wh. Baw s * Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Wh. wn. 
Reds, Bi. wi and But Minorcas, l4c; Jersey Bi. Giants, aS. 
Mixed Chicks, 10c: Heavy Mixed, llc. Orders for 50 chicks one cent 


mares 25 chicks two cents more per chick 
ILVER LAKE EGG FARM BoxF.J. SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


PURE BRED CHICKS 
Get our jal discount offer on Bichican aoeee- 
aes a Big new instructive chick book 
\ Write today. Will ship C. O. D. 


free. Save 
SILVER WARD HATCHERY, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


WHITE LEGHORN $2:32:%2:55=27 
Sired bypedigreed males, 


records to 320 OOF oped aa at 20 egg Contests. Egg bred 
for 30 years. hipped atalog, speci: rice 
bulletin free. Three de ag pullets, hens, cockerels at 
low prices. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pul Le oo = - = 
at icks, ase i. Le you m f—-3 
nena a Rhode r rping ons, a 


MARY MAUDE FAR aoe $i: 


























_ @ WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 





BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box “108, Clarinda, 


0D TESTED ro CH) 


$1 books powester, © wea ¢. 6. Pp. 
All breeds. 
Y livery. Special fal brooding se service 


Pak oa five years. Write 
FARMS Box 535, “WINDSOR, MO MO. 


CHICKS %'50 Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. You — 
to make sure sure chicks areexactlyaarepresented, Low 


All varieties, 
FREE. Missouri State Hatchery, Box te Butler, Mo. 





. 








GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Shipped C. 0. D. Superior Certified. Arrival on 
time guaranteed. Get our Big FREE CATALOGUE. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-19, WINDSOR, MO. 


HELM’ S SUPER QUALITY CHICKS 


EDITED. 

Proved for Fears with blood divest from TOM BARRON TAR rid 

BEALL, MAHOOD SHEPPARD, MARTIN, E i cae OM 
ARKS:’ others. 17 Breeds—Fairest Prices— 

PAID 160% alive. Member I. B.C. A. Free ost Seater Estab- 


lished Hatchery. Hlinols Hatchery, Dept. 26, Metropolis, tlinols. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 2 ¥ 
Up 
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GROWTH CHART 
for your 
Chicks and Turkeys 


By F. D. Brooks 


Purdue Experiment Station 


OZ of the best ways to measure the 
success of a brooding practise, the 
quality of chicks or poults placed in the 
brooder, or the value of a ration, is to 
weigh the growing birds individually or 
as a flock at certain frequent intervals, 
and compare their weight with a standard 
that has been obtained with good stock 
reared under good brooding conditions. 
When chicks or turkeys fail to gain in 


| weight each week during the first six 


months, or are considerably below the 
usual weight expected at any age, it is 
time to check over carefully the ration 
and methods of management and make a 
change to correct this condition. 

All differences in weight between in- 
dividuals or flocks should not be in- 
terpreted to mean a lack of health, 
presence of disease or unsatisfactory 
growth. Factors such as breed, variety, 
strain, sex and possibly season of year 
have a very definite influence in deter- 
mining the weight of an individual after 
the first few weeks of life. 


What Should They Weigh? 


HE weight of chicks and poults is 

satisfactory when it shows an in- 
crease for each bird throughout the 
growing period and the bird is in good 
flesh and up to weight for its size at any 
age. The flock as a whole should be 
ready for market or mature in the usual 
period of time allowed for its growth. 

The following table will be a useful 
guide in measuring satisfactory growth 
of your flock of chickens oreturkeys dur- 
ing the present season: 


Age in Weeks 4 Ss 12 16 20 24 
Leghorns 3 9 1.4 1.9 2.5 3.0 
R. I. Reds 3 1.2 2.2 2.9 3.6 43 
Bourbon Red 

Turkeys 4 1.4 3.0 5.0 8.0 10.0 


The weights for the tom turkeys will 
be much heavier than the average shown 
after twelve to sixteen weeks of age, and 
the pullets may be under these weights. 

The weights for chickens after twelve 
weeks of age is based on pullets, which 
are lighter than cockerels. From six to 
twelve weeks, the cockerels may weigh 
slightly more and the pullets less. 





How Much Spray ? 


ETAILED records of the amount of 

spray material used per tree in Ohio 
orchards over a period of six years pro- 
vide the following figures: 





Age of Tree Average Application 

3 years .4 gallons 
4 “ 9 “se 
es La 
8 ce 2> fi 

10 ti 4.4 “ec 

12 “ec 8.6 «“ 

14 “ 10.1 “ 

noe i: Se 

28 é 16.2 e 


These are for standard varieties, such as 
Stayman, Delicious, Jonathan, etc. Pre- 
blossom sprays took less material than 
later applications. Amount of spray 
used will always vary with power and 
capacity of sprayer, efficiency of opera- 
tor, wind, method of pruning, etc. 
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PAY POSTAGE 
AND WW. AND FREIGHT 


, | “ATCT be sane Onan aka is your chance to be the 
a N proud owner of a genuine 
Thi seireaed “IDEAL” Incubator at 
IS ; prices and terms so low you'll 
250- a by never miss the money. 
fe Ws. a “IDEAL” 
“IDEAL” |] Oil or INCUBATORS 
At Your ¥ Approved By Underwriters 
D are made in many sizes—from 65-egg 
oor size at $9.25 (total cost—freight paid) 
up to 1800-egg size—all Sully equips uipped 
—with Miller’ sPatented Egg 


Trays, “‘Tested” Thermometer with ~ 4 
nifying tube, Air Cell Indicator, etc. 





DOWN 
Balance 
Equal Monthly 
Payments 


Puts sie 
























Fully 
Equipped i 
No Extras to Buy 


— E Triple walls keep the cold out and heat 
ere’s in or either Cash or Easy Terms. 
that New Sold on a 30-Da y Origings Patented & Eee-Turning 
“IDEAL” Money - Back Increase Hatches 15% to 20% 
utomatic e push or pull turns eggs in- 
One-Adjustment \Cihanehaaiiihe stanky witht breaking Ne might 





Brooder for only 






Ten minutes a day are at you need 
IDE Incuba- 




















- undred to attend to 
$g25 psa 4 inch H s of Ay Do ids hatching. Hatch 
Also made with 42 and Bargains Are ie The frstcost of an #l IDEAL” ° 
52-inch Canoptes Found in This 





Great Book of “apa sand ihe upkeep = Keen is 
Bargains— 

MILLER’S 
AMERICAN 
POULTRY 
GUIDE 
























THIS BURNER CAN'T FLOOD 


Automatic Thermostat ControlsOil Supply—No Rais- 
ing or Lowering of Burner or Oil Supply. Gives a clean, 
blue flame—No smoke, no flaring. Insures absolutely uni- 
form temperature regardless of weather changes. 100% safe. 
We Want to Show You Some Astonishing Bargains 
Send for Miller’s New 1930 American Poultry Guide. It’s FREE! Gives suc- 
cessful Methods (used over 41 years) in hatching, feeding and caring for Bab 
Chicks until fully grown. Contains full line of Brooders, Incubators, Broode: 
Houses, Peeders, Waterers, Sprouters, Remedies, Radios, Sewing Machines, 
Flower Boxes, Paints, Varnishes. Also many cuyreees including the new “IDEAL’ 

Pig-Chick Brooder thousands are talking about. Send for your copy NOW 


j.W. MILLER CO. Dept.170 Rockford, Ill. ; 


Address the Nearest Branch: 


a EA mee 








HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells Sy d the 
it faded: Black arth Wr is Goqpeaterr layer and a profitable 
ultry inc $450 te 

STROUT AGENCY, 255-FB Fourth five. N.Y. city. | °° vite today. A. E Bampton, Bex J, Pitstows, H. J. 


FBS 


$450 — POULTRY FARM 


house for 1200 hens; 6-Foom home, electricity, gas, large 
$2600 & horse, cow, hogs, 









Y 





save time! 
save labor! 


save money! 


Cut fencing costs, save time and labor, increase 
net profits....by insisting upon U. S. Poultry 
Fence, the original straight-line netting. 

U. S. Poultry Fence, woven like farm fence, 
stretches straight and true from to post with- 
out bagging or sagging.... ory no wood top 
rail,no baseboard.... cuts quickly, easily and with- 
out waste... .can be taken down, and put up again 
and again ....costs no more than ordinary netting. 

Made with one-inch and two-inch meshes; heights, 

12 to 72 inches, galvanized before or after weaving. 

Ask your dealer for U. S. Poultry Fence, or write 

> us for Free Sample, mentioning dealer’s name. 

} INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5. Indiana 


> US. 
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Isbell’s Seeds 
are Dependable 


You can make more money from 
your garden and crops when you 
Plant Isbell’s dependable North- 
wn seeds. Mailcoupon today 

ee ibell’s 1930 Revised Seed 
Annual—a book brimful of useful 
information—over 400 true-to-na- 
ture illustrations —28 pages in nat- 
ural colors. The experience of over 


51 YEARS OF 
GROWING SEEDS 


is embodied in this useful book. 
Tells how and when to plant for 


best results. Raise vegetables, 
richin vitamines, for healthand profit. 
Raise flowers for beauty and pleasure. 


THIS BOOK , 
TELLS HOW [tre dis 


CUTOUT COUPON as 


oS 
mai | ODAY | eee 


3 ISBELL SEED COMPANY, Seed Growers 
210 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. (1) § 
Send me Isbel!l’s 1930 Seed Annual € 








Kunderd k 
O 
Gladiol™* *EREE 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Senp For the 50th Anniversary Book list- 

ing the foremost collection of Gladioli in 

the world. A. E. Kunderd, recognized as 
leading Gladiolus hybridist, the orig- 
inator of the popular Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli, introduces 130 
varieties this year. Over 500 Kun- 
derd varieties are listed, 64 shown in 
color, and anniversary collections are 
offered at special prices. Send for 
your—FREE -—catalog today. 

x E. KUNDERD, 110 Lincoln War West 

Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A 
Please send me your Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book FREE. 





Name — 
Street or BR. F.D. — 
City. State __ 














JUST off Che geete—-the beautiful new catalog 


of Ramartos | s Oldest and Largest Departmental! 

ursery. ore color illustrations; more new 
charts veda diagrams; a complete! isting ofcom- 
mon and uncommon trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc. Easy-to- follow instructions 
on how to plan and plant an Outdoor Living 
Room or Rock Garden. Write for FREE copy. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 159 Painesville, Ohio 


ROSE GUIDE FREE 


SEND for our beautiful manual, ‘““New Guide to 

Rose Culture.”* Exquisitely illustrated with 

famous Dingee Roses and other plants, in full 

natural colors. Gives wealth of information gleaned in 80 
years on care, varieties, planting—free. Lists 500 roses 
and plants, new and old. ae to beginners. Will help 

beautify your home, Write for your copy today. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 112, West Grove, Pa. 
























New Fruits 


Continued from page 14 


in an old farm orchard. Today the 
variety is more extensively planted in 
young orchards throughout the United 
States than any other variety. 

With this brief historical background 
in mind, and it indeed is too brief to do 
justice to the hundreds of men who have 
spent their lives developing and testing 
new varieties of fruits, it can readily be 
seen that the farmer fruit-grower of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley today has his 
choice of more hardy and higher quality 
varieties of fruits than ever before. In 
many cases, especially in the more north- 
ern part of this territory, fruit can be 
grown now more or less successfully where 
just a few years ago not a single known 
variety was hardy enough to withstand 
the winters. There are thousands of 
farmers in the Great Plains section of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley who have well- 
kept home orchards and who are trying 
out many of the newer varieties. 

The varieties that can successfully be 
grown vary so much from place to place 
that it is not possible to give here a sug- 
gested list for each section. Such a list 
can be secured from the state agricul- 
tural college for each particular state. 
From such a list the farmer fruit-grower 
can choose the varieties best suited for 
his locality and his personal tastes. 

There is, as a general thing, a surplus 
of summer and fall varieties of apples in 
most of this Upper Mississippi Valley. 
But as a rule, most farmers are not 
keeping up their orchard plantings. This 
is especially true in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. Unless 
more farm orchards are planted in those 
sections, the time will come when farm- 


.ers there will be forced to buy from 


distant producing areas or do without. 


te 2 
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A New Strawberry 


HE Blackmore strawberry is a new 

variety originated from a cross of 
Missionary and Howard 17 (Premier) 
made at the U. S. Plant Field Station, 
Glenn Dale, Md. This variety has been 
designated by the National Preservers 
Association as the most satisfactory 
variety for preserving. 

Blackmore has also been selected as 
the most promising new commercial 
variety for the strawberry region around 
Willard, N. C., and as the most prom- 
ising new early sort for the region around 
Camden, N. J. 

What’s it like? Well, plants are more 
vigorous than Missionary. Blossoms are 
perfect. In North Carolina, Blackmore 
is slightly earlier than Missionary, and 
about two weeks ahead of Premier. In 
New Jersey, its season is shorter than 
that of Premier, beginning the same time 
but ending sooner. Berries bluntly 
conic. Plants resistant to leaf scorch, 
and somewhat resistant to leaf spot. 

Color of berries bright light red, 
which makes this variety more attractive 
than Missionary or Klondike in the 
market. Berries firmer and larger than 
Missionary, Klondike or Premier. Pro- 
duces runners in abundance. 

Plants are available from nurseries. If 
your nurseryman doesn’t handle them, 
write the Orchard Editor. 


Ce 


The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on dormant spraying, hotbeds, fruit 
varieties, etc. If you advice or 
help, write. 
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Maules 


seed bo 
a, 


AMMED with helpful 
ideas, describing hundreds 
of fine flowers and vege- 
tables, being an invaluable 
guide to Success, Maule’s 
1930 Free Seed Book will —_ 
you have a Super-Garden. It will 
show you how to get the results that 
prize growers seek. 


Super-Quality Seeds at 
the Lowest Prices 


Maule Seeds are Pedigreed by a 53 year 
record of outstanding quality. They are 
Scientifically Tested for Vigorous, Virile, 
Abundant Life. They are Guaranteed by a 
Money Back Bond. When Me plant Maule 
Seeds you plant SUCCES. _ they cost 
no more than ordinary seeds. Write for 
our Free Book Today. A Post Card brings it. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
415 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















BEST BY TEST T SEEDS 





Try Sample Lot Free 
Send 10 cts, for Packing and Postage 
80 Packets—Fresh-Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
CABBAGE, Glo: ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Ball Head PARSNIP, Guernsey 
’ Ha Long RADISH Pid icle 
ELERY, Winter PINACH. 
GUOUMBER Bost TOMATO, Balti 
TTUCE, Butter RUTA BAGA Turni ip 
ERMELON SEED BOOK FREE 
Alse 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
ASTERS. 100 Sorts. WAVE GOLD 
AE vg Gem POPPY “150 Kinds. 


KOC ress 500 Flow 
MIGNONETTE 














rs Mixed 
CATALOGUE FREE 
All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs I0c. 


























Wholesale Prices 


neni 
areca Sts 2) fh 


tere S sus ae 
The W 





















SEEDS THAT SUCCEED | 


Send for our Catal P Sater, now ready. 


A UTE ‘ 

d will include 1 pkt. h:--Cosmos 

SEND 2"¢ we inc. 2 Cs quel 
10c Datere,, Gest lowered Zinnias, Scariet 
Globe Ra Masterpiece Lettuce 
Bolgiano Tomato. vice : 

F. W. BOLGIANO & COMPANY 
680 E Street Washington, D. C. 
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TOPICS in Season 


Continued from page 28 


alignment, but the beam would not bal- 
ance satisfactorily. A level showed 
that the beam box was leaning some- 
what toward the scale, and also toward 
the butt end of the beam. Heavy braces 
were placed against the box and secured 
in such a way as to hold it plumb; the 
scale was then tested and results were 
not bad. 

Immediately following the test, the 
hired man drove an empty truck on the 
scale and weighed it preparatory to 
hauling and weighing a load of rent 
grain. ‘‘What did you fellows do to 
this scale?” he asked. “This truck 
weighs 200 pounds less than it has been 





weighing.” Allowing the beam box to 
sag out of plumb had impaired the ac- 
curacy of the scale and the operator had 
been cheating himself. 


By using side-delivery rake, 
hay-loaders and power press, Roy David- 
son, El Paso county, Tex., handled more 
hay with eight men last year than he 
did with crews ranging from 20 to 25 the 
year before. Truly, good equipment 
makes a good farm better. 


DitcuH cleaning with ex- 
plosives is the quick and easy way, is 
the report of M. M. Spickler of Washing- 
ton county, Nebr., who cleaned a half- 
mile stretch of ditch on the Missouri 
River bottom, in only two days, and 
under conditions that would not have 
permitted the use of teams and scrapers. 
The drainage ditch had become so nearly 
filled to the top that it ceased to give 
service. Water stood in it a good deal 
of the time, and it was crowded with 
reeds and rushes besides. 

Spickler got two of his neighbors, 
Herman Herbst and Albert Ohrt, to help 
him. They used bars to punch the holes 
for the sticks of explosives. Spickler 
himself took charge of the explosive. As 
soon as a hole two feet deep was made 
with one of the iron bars, one of the sticks 
was thrust into it and covered. This 
was where the ditch needed to be three 
feet deep. But there were stretches 
where two feet deep was sufficient. In 
those events, sticks were broken in two 
and only a half-stick was used in a place. 
Where the ditch bed was very soft, it 
was hardly necessary to use the punch 
bars, so Spickler thrust half-sticks down 
with his arm. 

After the sticks were inserted, the 
charge was set off at the middle of the 
line, and all at once the 500-foot stretch 
was lifted to leave a well-formed ditch. 
In just two days the job was finished. 
Anybody else want to use explosives for 
=—— Write the Editor if you need 
elp. 


ONE of the results of good 
roads is an overpopulation of milk- 
receiving plants. Not that more plants 
have sprung up, but the good roads and 
motor-trucks have made some of the 
original milk-plants unnecessary. Some 
of the plants could now be closed at a 
saving to the milk-producers, even 
though the length of haul would be in- 
creased. A survey by Leland Spencer, 
Cornell University, shows this to be the 
case; that truck haulers netted 43 cents 
an hour against 16 cents for those who 
used horses. Farmers living more than 
four miles from a plant could have their 
milk hauled for half as much, by paying 
a commercial hauler, as it would cost 
them to haul the milk themselves. 
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Planet Jr 













Planet Jr. 
No. 4 asa 
garden drill 


Planet Jr 


for gardens and 
~ gardeners—large and 
small... . everywhere 


Decide this year to have a Planet Jr. Seeder. 
Decide to hoe and plant your garden in the easiest, 
quickest, most effective way—the Planet Jr. way. 


You save time with a Planet Jr., save money when you 
“Grow your own,” and have more delicious and healthful 


vegetables. 
With a Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe 


you can plant and hoe as big a garden as you like. Have all those 
delicious varieties you don’t have time for now. Plant as often as 
you like, at just the right time. For the Seeder makes the furrow, 
drops the seed evenly at the proper depth, covers it and marks 
the next row all in one operation. And the wheel hoe 
attachments include a tempered steel plow for furrowing 
and hilling; 3 tempered steel cultivator teeth for 
cultivating, and a pair of 6-inch tempered-edged hoes 
for weeding. 
































Send coupon for 80-page Planet Jr. Catalog 
with illustrations and full description ofthe 4 
No. 4 and 59 other Planet Jr. implements. 


The New 


Planet Jr. 
MOTOR CULTIVATOR 


Entirely different in design and operation 
from any other tractor. Designed, built, 
and guaranteed by Planet Jr. engineers. 
Closest to an ‘all purpose” tractor 
made, Easily adjustable and di- 
rected to do fine close work in 
narrow rows—and rapidly. Yet 

it willeasily pull a 6 to8-inch 
plow under average soil 
conditions. 

If your place is big 
enough for a garden 


tractor check the 8. L. ALLEN 


coupon for & CO., Ine. 
Special Motor Dept. 24-A 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 

Cultivator P. 


Booklet 
Please send free 80-page 
illustrated PlanetJr. Catalog 
and “Home Garden” booklet. 

Check here if you also want 
opetial Motor Cultivator beok. 








Saeeie sa 
Genuine pnt 
Original ee pearing 


This year plant the Genuine MASTODON, bred 
by us from original parent plants secured by ex- 
clusive contract with the originator of this famous 
ever-bearer. Gigantic size. Heavy producer. 


PREMIFET. Bears heavily beforeall others. 

Also Cooper, Beauty, Pearl, all 

varieties, Guaranteed disease-free. Northern Grown. 

Fruit Trees - South Haven Peach 
At Real Wholesale Prices 


South Haven Peach. Best eating, most profitable to grow. 
All our fruit trees—Apple, Pear, Plum, Fench—eant qual- 
ity stock. Bigand sturdy. Buy at wholesale direct from us. 
Latham R The latest development in big 
yielding Red Raspberries. In 
big demand. Will not winter-kill anywhere. Real profitable. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS $329 sendanctis 


nee Illustrated in Colors. Shows 
wherries, ornamentals, roses, re 
Berries blackberries, asparagus, FRU 
TREES, seed co’ Sent potas ete. All stock fully 
GUARANTEED. Send for FREE Catalog today. 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box8, Bridgman, Mich. 












SWEET And Harris Seed Corn 


CORN 
PAYS 


is Germination-Proved 
Harris Ext. Early Bantam— 
Like Golden Bantam, but earlier. 
Gill’s Early Market—Earliest 
white corn. Extra large ears. 
Whipple’s Yellow Sweet— 
Largest early yellow Corn. 
y) These varieties beat others to mar- 
W/eee ket and get highest prices. All 
*HARRIS Seeds labeled with exact 
} percentage of germination. You know 
just what to plant. No wonder our 
customers raise prize crops, get big 
rofits. Write for 108-page Catalogue. 
ists 32 more varieties of Corn, 
hundreds of other vegetables, flowers. 
Ai JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 
R.D.Box 145 Coldwater,N.yY. 


EVERBEARING TOMATO 


“Queen of the Market;’’ 
Large Solid Fruit; Excellent Gon — 
To introduce to our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
Crop” Live and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
peer Aa and OUR BIG 




















to cover 
anever BStere. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOx 47 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 












| Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


/ Roses, perennials, bulbs, etc., to 
beautify your home and make ‘your 
orchard and garden profitable. New 
shrubs, roses and other new rare va 
rieties. 54 years devoted to growing 
the best at surprisingly low prices. 
Buy direct. Write today for 1930 
catalog. It’s free! 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 

886 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries—the best money a. 

Delicious—Healthful—Profitable. It 

pays to grow them. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 E. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 














Try Budgeting 
for better 


GARDEN CROPS 


By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


CAN’T start an argument by saying 
that the garden a ng’ is one of the best 
paying parts of the farm. But aa 
folks could get more than they do from 
the garden by avoiding a surplus of one 
vegetable and a shortage of another. A 
carefully planned garden is of the greatest 
aid in keeping food costs down to a low 
level, especially during the growing 

months of the year. 

‘‘We made out a diagram of our garden 
plot last winter,” said the owner of an 
unusually profitable farm garden to me. 
“We planted the whole thing on paper 
before we were anywhere near ready to 
put in a seed in the real garden. We 
held family conferences over the matter 
and listened to all the suggestions that 
different members of the family brought 
in. Mother told us she had far more 
lettuce the summer before than she 
could possibly use, and that this was not 
a particularly good selling product and it 
could not be preserved for future use_in 
any way. 

“At once our row of lettuce was 
shortened. And when the roadside 
merchant of the family said he could 
have sold five times more fresh-picked 
peas than he had on hand before, we 
added to the pea ground. 


Crops for Shady Places 


ey end of our garden is quite shady 
as the summer advances. We re- 
membered this and studied out a way to 
plant the ag | maturing crops there, 
ow as early lettuce and green onions 
and the first crops of radishes. They 
would be out of the way before the 
trees had cast much shade, and we 
could then plant cucumbers, which like 
shade. 

‘“‘We planned to change the rhubarb 
plants to the protected side of the garden 
plot where they would be sheltered 
from the north cold and be warmed most 
by the earliest spring sunshine. We 
knew that early-to-market rhubarb, in 
our community, was the only rhubarb 
that brought in a real profit. Also, we 
decided to use the wire fence to grow 
climbing vines that bore produce. 

‘‘We studied many seed catalogs, too, 
in order to find out varieties that would 
give us just what we wanted. We made 
notes on rotation so we could keep eve 
foot of space in growing crops at all 
times. 


More of This, Less of That 


N fact, we went over and over the 

rows we were planting on paper that 
winter and changed and rechanged the 
space we were willing to give over to 
any one thing, with the result that this 
last year our garden benefited us more 
and profited us greater than it had at 
any other time in its history. 

“The likes and dislikes of the family, 
the possibility of the preserving of some 
of the garden stuffs over others, the 
salability of some produce over others 
with more profit to the seller, and the 
vegetables that seemed to do best on our 
ground and in our climate determined 
the amount of space we gave them.” 

There’s assurance of a better planned 
garden for another year. With a seed 
catalog and a garden plot, and with a 
pencil instead of a hoe, try planting just 
the garden you would like to have. 
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Mood Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 

R. ng ter tas 








hrubs 


Grapes. Fredonia, 
Sheridan, Portland, 
Ontario, Champagne. 
Raspberries. Viking. Latham | 
Gooseberry. Poorman. 

Asparagus. Washington Rust- 
















pr 
Strawberry. Mastodon, creasing, 
Shrubs. Beauty Bush, Philadelphus Virginal, 
i} Daphne, Talisman Rose, Red-leaved Barberry, 


Free Catalogue, listing these and others 


T. $. HUBBARD CO., Box 19, Fredonia, N. Y. 








Illustrates in naturel eters our heavy 


"ei el Big roo y, Northern 
ay or grown Sia STODON an and 2 oii varieties 
‘ gmall fruit 


wherry, Raspt 
Nd fi ings sorepesines “past aioe a prices. 
$3. 00 PER THOUSAND 


Buys G ARANTEED, big yielding strawberry lants that 
thrive anywhere. eee, iow F REE TLLt STRATED 
CA TALOG te tult colors, buy any plants until you get 

DASS NURSERY cO., Be oon a) BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


ess 


Eve 
BERRY SEED ¢ co. "Box 609 
HARDY CROWN NON- IRRIGATED 


ALFALFA SEEDS 


























White Sweet 

] Clover $3.90, 

Alfalfa $8.00, 

Alsike $10.00, Mixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50, Tim- 

othy $3.00. All per bushel, bags Free. Samples 
and Catalogue upon request. 

STANDARD CO., 11 East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo 
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GUARANTEED Sprouted P otatoes 


mBerePrePLe FREES 












The McIntosh Mature Earlier 
Promises Big Profits 
) aan dip pote. By E. N. Bressman 
the a big p prices, 
US $2 PROUTING seed potatoes before 
R, 1 | f year trees. planting has not been a common 






McIntosh and more than ~ ‘ 
50 other standard varieties. practise among American growers. It 


Guaranteed healthy, true-to- has been in England and Europe, how- 
Mame—at grower's prices; ever. 


ive 
n- 












Its. 
of Ss atte ae _~ Recent experiments in Ontario show 
nd counts for early orders. that sprouting for six weeks previous to 


ny "oe 20% of Order Free planting not only increases the yield, 





digging Cute but also shortens the time for the crop 
insures —trees,evergre: , a ; 
— Soasien sii congened to ripen. The potatoes were exposed 


ennials, 20% of ‘order to subdued light at a temperature of 

added free. Unit Plantings, 40° or 50° for a period of six weeks be- 

other new ideas and econ- | before planting. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. Sprouted Irish Cobbler ripened twelve 
Growers for 46 Years days earlier than the unsprouted ones, 

135 Main Street Dansville, NY. and gave an increase of 44 bushels per 


LD Ee TEED ERCeRN | 2cre- Green Mountain did not show 
such a difference in time of ripening and 

yield, but sprouted potatoes were ready 
to dig nine days earlier and gave an 
increase of 33 bushels per acre over the 
unsprouted tubers of this variety. 

Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please Perhaps the labor required to do this 

You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 

mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 

you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


sprouting work would in some cases offset 
We will mail d 
FOR 10c pi.itgecachoffatlyarrons 


rools 
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the gains. Six weeks is a long period of 
time for most growers to handle their 
seed before planting. In addition, it is 
no easy job to sprout potatoes for six 
bend Cobheoe ea tee ee weeks on a large scale. Growers who 
Growing Celery, Princess Radish, Fuller- have a short season or an early market 
ton Market Lettuce, and 12 Varieties which gives them a high price, however, 
\ Wete today! Send 80 cents to could well afford to expend considerable 
///fp, Pel? pay postage and packing and effort if they could get tubers on the 
y ‘Acauainted Collection and our market one or two weeks earlier. 

New Instructive Garden Guide, 

Great Northern Seed Co. 
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Early Tomatoes 


"Take My Word For It We, 4 NE important thing to seek for in 








Seed Book 





——s . . ° 
growing tomatoes is early maturity. 
BALDWINS BERRY BOOK @ ; What satisfaction it is to have tomatoes | In making your plans for the 1930 poe 
Is Worth Getting from the garden when they are still | season, consult Burpee’s Annual first. It wil 
castes Onda hess selling in the stores for 20 or 25 cents a — you to decide on what to grow and 
pad eben typ} wnt -y? pound! This goal is within the reach of e it easy to select the best varieties suited 
viride er plants fasure lass heavy _ ag pe | will ibe doar wg a. : for your purpose. 
e sell direct--you save all in - n ear variety—tnat goes witnou Eve farmer, market ower, and gar- 
Over 80,000 satisfied customers. ciween profits saying. erhaps the most successful d vl be j d er his book g . 
Roses. Shrubs, Fruit Trees : ; ener wi interested in this , as it 
> and Ornamentals never better. Full descriptions early variety is the Bonny Best. The | offers the best in vegetable seeds, flower seeds, 
prices, etc., given in our new, beautifull fruits are smooth and red, and the plants | | f, ds. bulbs. frui 

d Bo po eneveht hon dosmntinihans, awn grass, farm seeds, bulbs, fruit trees, 

Son ae is guaranteed, To early inquirers are abundant producers. My second | fowering shrubs and roses. 
"NT A we will jgciade our femoeg choice, especially where the fusarium Wh dee char B hes i ; 
4 Guide, Boths are‘ worth their wilt disease is troublesome, is the Mar- on you consider that Durpes as intro 
duced into America more varieties of vege- 


yy, weight in gold” to growers. globe. There are numerous other varie- ; 
By O.A. ee « ties, some of which may in certain tables and flowers that are now in general 


localities do better than these two. commerce than anyone else, you will realize 


A great many gardeners get an earl how important it is for you to have a copy 
——s ~ | start by planting the seeds fn a hotbed, of the Annual. 








Wayaheed. and hardening the plants off in a cold- N Vevetabl d 

0 al ies] omat Oi: go frame before setting into the garden. cw Vegetables am 
= a july at Some gardeners have unusually good Flowers for 1930 
BU. eS Eee eee results from planting seeds indoors in | 4 new early Swest Corn “Bupes’s Gold 
ne will Senda 4 Hates ene = ueumber, Pinks, wooden bands or berry-boxes. The box Coin” will be of particular interest to you 
rful Giant tinuise and Rats od Giant Sweet, Fees. if can be slit open with a knife and the because it matures ahead of the famous “Burpee 
A will enclose 10e coin to pay ih of code = plant set in the ground without the Golden Bantam,” yet it produces ears nine inches long. 
a free with each collection. x roots being disturbed. B. L. Burpeeana” Cauliflower is about the best strain you 

. colored catalog is full of m4 | ww — ¢ FREE could select. New Carrots, new Radishes, and many 


other new and outstanding varieties are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in Burpee’s Annual. 


For those who grow flowers, we have new “Ruffied”’ 
Sweet Peas, new ‘Gold Medal” Giant Dahlias, new Zin- 
nias, new ele new “Majestic” Snapdragons, 
and others. 

Write for your copy of Burpee’s Annual today. It 
will be mailed to you free. 


Prube brdde Many new 
Sb CO., Sta F, RANDOLPH, wis. 


| | BUISESSEEDS 


—=7 OVER 100 Years 
Garden Guide and Catalog 











i @ s 3 Sh . 
oe Mailed FREE on Request \ . ~~ Sal. - > o—me eae = = TEAR HERE <— < we we 
90, FREE FLOWER SEEDS WITH EVERY ORDER ‘ rad WwW. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
00. MPANY Lf 
m- ROBERT Buist CoMPa i sa Sata 30 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 








Nees Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


‘ PEACH #0 = es” 4 SR pasy 























‘ APPLE $7.50 per 100 & up. A thoughtful farmer plants rubber Ae 
4 Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples trees at a dangerous curve in the SO I 
Ee Pear, Plum, Che Berries, Gonges, Nuts. Shade an voad 
Ornamental! Trees, Vines, Shrubs talog in colors FREE. 
H. TENN. NURSERY CO., BOX 26, CLEVELAND, TENN.  Ratibaten Seu 
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15 GARDEN PLANS 
lu l Eicag fArt 

and Color Schemes It It ee, 
| a 4 will want 4 want these => 
poet ast seahepestwen grees. lothing 





every purpose, simple 
and not expensive to p! 
Given FREE to all who send for our — 


Special Offer! 


DAHLIAS from SEED 


fas, one of the most aut ghosteusty beautiful flowers, can 
bee’s Seed — and will blossom the 


fret year! You do met need ulbs, cond their package of esed now 

yoloas form ated gorgenus colors wit chagres out, %15¢ 
Sacer * 

ORD 

H.W. BUCKBEE ROCKFORD 

Farm G1 ROCKFORD, LINCS 





Purebred ecods—early, hardy, 
wind and drought resistant— 
these are the characteristics 
of all Will varieties. Seeds that 
meet all state requirements. 


YA OG EREE 
100 PAGES 


Now ready for you—our 
1980 Catalog. A treasure 
chest filled with descriptions 
and illustrations of the 
world’s hardiest grains, 
corns, vegetables, trees 
flowers, shrubs. Many bred 
from native Indian species. 
And all at low, direct-from- 
Fors. prices. Send for your 
REE copy! 

















For $1.00 instead of $1.55 you 
may buy our famous collec- 
= of —. seule 25 x 40 


rt ae 8 fresh pote. 
‘or BR yt table al! yom od 
en 





m. OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
\ Box R-1, Bismarck, N. D. 


Pioneer Seedhouse, Nur- 
sery and Greenhouses 












One acre of Keith's Super- 
Mastodon Strawberry 
Plants brings more than 
30 acres of corn—2 sea- 
sons instead of one—from 
one planting. 










3] Worth of 20 Big 
Plants Yield Ots. Berries 
Bumper crops of enormous berries—90 ‘ 
days after planting, all summer, all fall and 
next summer and fall—from just one plant- 
ing. No special soil or care required. Prices, $1 
for 18 plants, $2 for 40, $5 for 150; postpaid to NN] 
3rd zone (beyond add 10c per each 100 plants for 

each zone). Order direct from this ad. Latest 
Catalog of Small Fruits in colors, free. 


KEITH Bros. “The Strawberry Twins’* 
Nursery Box 14, Sawyer, Mich. 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 


ged nape yaar with my New Early June Asters. 
Continuous bloomers. 
7 on d 5 liberal k. 
For or 1Cc white, Dink, tevendin, euiees 3 
son and purple. No better seeds grown, 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order — & send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
my Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines Yes 
Dept.41 Rockford, Illinois. 


ROSES _ROSES ROSES 


Six 2 year Roses Post Paid, $1,69 
1 Frau Karl Svea (White) 
I Red Radiance (Red) Paul Hiling (Pi 
1 Pink Radiance (Pink) i Lad chi t Petlow), 
1 Gruss En Teplitz ( 
Field Grown; Well Branched; looming :™ Catalog Free 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. Middlebury, Indiana 


GRAPES—BIG $1 OFFER 


Id Grape Vines (two each Concord, Lucile, 


Nisgara) ‘or $1.00 postpaid. Send for free catalog ‘of fruit 
— trees, roses, perennials and 66 varieties 
7 


grape vi 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, Box 8, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Prizes for Best Nuts 
of 
Walnut, Butternut, Hickory 


RIZES amounting to over $500 for 

the best nuts of chestnuts, black wal- 
nuts, butternuts, hickory nuts and beech- 
nuts are offered by the Northern Nut 
Growers Association. This unusually 
large amount of prize money is due to 
the generosity of one of the members, Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The prizes for butternuts, black wal- 
nuts and hickories (pecans not included) 
are: First prize, $50, provided nut is 
better than the best of its species being 
propagated; if not, $25. Second prize, 
$15; third prize, $10; fourth and fifth, 
$5 each; sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, $3 each. 

For chestnuts, the prizes are in the 
same amounts as for nuts just mentioned, 
except that the first prize is $50 uncon- 
ditionally. The object in the chestnut 
contest is to find blight-resistant ones. 
Only chestnuts from localities where 
blight is in existence, and from trees not 
less than six inches in diameter, will be 
eligible. 

For beechnuts the prizes are: First, 
$10; second, $5; five other prizes of $1 
each for next best five nuts. 

Send nuts and letters to W. C. Deming, 
81 Owen Street, Hartford, Conn. Send 
at least 25 nuts of each species. Do not 
ro nuts. Contest closes February 1, 
1930. 

Any questions? Write the address 
just given. 


sae ————— > 


The Conjurer 


I’ve heard, at times, of mystic keys, 
And magic carpets too; 
I’ve read of potent talismans, 
Of charms I’ve seen a few; 
But when [ tire of blizzards and 
Of winter’s graying fog, 
I use that little conjurer, 
The spring seed catalog. 











The world may be locked in the grip 
Of winter’s chilling blast; 

The sleet and snow may drift and blow 
And skies be overcast; 

But I can step right into May 
And never slip a cog, 

By sitting down and opening 
The spring seed catalog. 


How could our winter-wearied hearts 
Survive these days so dour 
Without this sure-fire conjurer 
And it’s mysterious power 
To rescue us from ennui and 
Despondency’s dire bog? 
Magician of magicians is 
The spring seed catalog! 
Lucy Sims-Thompson 





Mrs. Rabbit: “Heavens! I don’t 
see how a hair got in the applesauce ! 
The apples I used were Baldwins” 


‘Orance County, Hora’ 





--for Better Living 


N beautiful Orange County people 
get more out of life both in finan- 
cial rewards and in the joy of living. 
A wonderful land of orauge groves and 
gardens, hills and lakes, splendid roads, 
charming towns and cities, the best of 
schools, churches and every cultura! ad- 
vantage. Delightful year-’round climate. 


' Real profit opportunities for ambitious 
farmers in poultry, oranges, grapefruit, 
winter vegetables, ferns, bulbs, etc. You 
can grow three or four crops a year. 
Plenty of land available at reason- 
able prices. For booklet address: 
Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, 604 State Bank Building, 
Orlando, Florida. a 


GROW STRAWBERRIES 


To pay off that motetee or buy a 
home or perhaps a car, Thousands 
are doing it, why not you? We 
b sell the best plants that can be 
wnat ogee meg — wr 
erry Boo! ves lots of*he 
oh ful Wocrmatio’. It’s Free. You “ 
copy isready. Sepd address today to: 
F. 


The W. co. 
31 Apple St. Salisbury, Md. 























ONE JERSEY BEAUTY 


Kitty Dunlap or Amun Ra Dahlia Bulb 50c 
Postpaid, 1930 Planting Time: 1 copy 

“GROW DAHLIAS FOR PROFIT”=—FREE 
1930 Catalogue of 350 Varieties of Best New, 
Standard and Prizewinning Dahlias grown by 
us at Surprise Prices, 

KENDAL DAHLIA GARDENS 
Dept. C Massillgn, Ohio 

















CLARINDA, JOWA 


av ay co. Box 909 














UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 





Worm drive ge full Ay ~~~ r to 
traction wheels. arrows, 
Potat we" work, Heavy or 
ht cultivation—Fast or slow H. 
Cycle Air Cooled. Driving mechanism com- 
jetely enclosed. Operation gn ona | and simple. 
it pulley. Takes care of 1 to 10 acres. 


reetene MANUFACTURING ¢ COMPANY 
4th Avenue js, Wisconsin 


C HULLED SWEET$ 


LovEnd? 











Our prices west yet. 62- a. Te 
describing all Fie Field See Seca Invest sO eet Clover now. 
Seed Co., Box 1208. Chicago, Ill. 





MAKE Your Home a Paradise 


Beautify it with these Special $1 offers postpaid to your 
mail box. Any 6 orders for $5. Color circular free. 21 
varieties R.A. Iris labeled; or 12 different varieties 
lovely hardy perennials; or 60 andy, gladiolus bulbs mixed 
for cut flowers; or 3 beautifu nies (pink, white, red); 
or 100 choice Strawberry ATK: or 25 purple, black or red 
raspberry plants. A, B, KATKAMIER, Macedon, N 


200 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $3 
12 Welch’s Concord™Grapevines 2 yr. $1; 100 Rust f As- 
s $1; 100 ly erries or Raspberr $2; 4 
Fiydrangeas $1; 6 Bush R ones §1.75; Gladiolus $1; aoe 
Vanhouttei 18 in. $1; Prive ¢ Barberry H Hed, ing 
100; 31 Fn! aad hei bs $4 Pears, ie or Cherries 30c 
each; ples or Peaches ict branched _ trees; 
Preset: P Satisfaction or money ‘ {330 Catalog FREE. 
WELCH NURSERY SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


When answering advertisements say, 
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Sewing Clean Seed 


helps to solve 


the Weed Problem 


HERE is no farm problem whose 

solution lies so completely within the 
farmer’s hands as that of weeds. And 
yet like the poor, the weeds are always 
present. 

The plainest thing that need be said 
on this subject is this: The weed prob- 
lem is made many, many times harder 
on some farms by the practise of seeding 
a new crop of weeds each year. Not 
intentionally, of course, and often un- 
consciously. 

The lower 40, thanks to good weather 
and a liberal application of fertilizer, 
produced 70 bushels of sound oats per 
acre. What’s more natural than to use 
the crop for seed? It doesn’t look weedy, 
and so it must be all right. Maybe the 
neighbors all buy some of the seed, the 
owner charging only a little more than 
local prices of oats for feed. 

And just so long as weed-infested seed 
is sown, the weed problem will cause no 
end of trouble. The weeds entirely choke 
out the crops, or lessen the yield by 
using plant-food and moisture. 

The first step in this weed problem is 
to buy and sow clean seed—the cleanest 
seed it is possible to get, regardless of the 
price. Such seed is always the cheapest 
you can afford to buy. No matter what 
you pay for it, the price of good, clean 
seed is always low, in terms of results. 
Trashy, dirty, weak farm seeds are dear 
at any price. 
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Garden-Planting Dates 


HE old gardener knows just when to 

put seeds into the ground and start his 
plants, but usually there is coming on a 
crop of new gardeners. As spring opens 
up, they feel the garden urge and are 
overcome by a desire to put some seeds 
into the warm, moist earth. These new 
gardeners are always interested in plant- 
ing dates. 

It is impossible to set definite planting 
days for all sections of the country. 
‘Approximations are all that can be made. 
Planting tables are only local in their 
application. The agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of each state 
will furnish these for their immediate 
localities, but even these dates vary 
widely within the confines of a single 
state. 

When one has come into possession of 
planting data for seeds, if the exact 
locality of the recommendation is known, 
the dates can be adapted to use in sections 
at varying distances from the definite 
locality. 

For example, if it is recommended that 
Irish potatoes be planted on March 10, 
the gardener should vary this date by 
one day for each ten miles that he is 
either north or south of the definite 
point. Each 200 feet difference in ele- 
vation requires the varying of the stated 
date by one day, either up or down. 

Take Georgia, for instance; the state 
extends about 400 miles north and south 
and varies in elevation from sea level to 
almost 5,000 feet. A planting date of 
February 1 at Brunswick, on the coast, 
would be March 20 at Clayton, which is 
340 miles north of Brunswick and 2,200 
feet above sea level. 

T. H. McHatton, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture 
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i onds ’ Shrubs and Fruits 
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Buy Now 
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This year plant Emlong’s Selected Field 
Js APPLE TREES si) ©(GrownStockandsave both timeand mo- 
if ney. Every Plant, Tree, Vine or Shrub is 
sturdy, well-rooted, two and three year field 


t 
4 ay grown—makes big showing first season. 


oa, BIG COLOR CATALOG FREE 


Write today for your free copy of the finest Nurs- 
ery catalog ever printed. Truthfully describes 
latest and best varieties of Fruit Trees, Fruit Plants, 
Roses and Ornamentals. Tells you when, what and how 
to plant for greatest profit, pleasure and satisfaction. Take 
advantage of our 50 years’ experience—plant the finest stock 
grownand save 50% or more. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 

HENRY EMLONG & SONS, Box 45, Stevensville, Michigan 


























A New Luxury 
For Your 1930 
Garden 


Hundreds of home-gar- 
deners who have grown 
Oxheart from trial packets 
report: “The heaviest 


Livingston’s New Tomato 


GIANT OXHEART 


fruited of them all”— Here at last is a true giant Tomato that attains 

Mae weigh 2 to 2% amazing size and weight without sacrificing form or 

Rest te te a ~~ quality, the result of years of effort on the part of 

“most wonderful flavor.” erica’s foremost Tomato breeders to develop a 

perfect giant variety. 

A ~— fruit of Livingston’s Giant Oxheart Tomato makes 

tterful of enormous slices—thick, firm, tender and 

Jj sere without seeds. Tempting, deep rosy pink in color; 

truly delicious in its refreshing Tomato flavor. Vigor- 
ous and easy to grow and a good producer. 

A limited supply of seed is available for 1930. Order 
now. Liberal packet 204, postpaid. 

New Complete garden catalog for 

1930— shows new varieties of vege- 

tables, flowers and everything 

needed for the garden, Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED C Co. 


70 East Spring St. Ohio 


Beat Your Neighbor with 
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s 0) 07: H t i _BERRY SEED Co. Box 109 
the world’s 
Tells why, when, how to get rid of fungi 
bigger yields of more perfect fruit, wegetables. f *if50 ASTODO! co Wen eet on rae Es Sweet. Bre rish 
Fete sprayers and" STAHL'S" ri SHRUBS. GRAPES, RASPBERRIES, RED GOL 
oe pees STRAWBERRY i% Ineh BLACKBERRIES. 
used, endorsed by thousands of money-making Who! e entalog rite! Red ; Prices 


growers for 40 years. Write for FREE Spray Book, 
money-saving prices TODAY a HUAN 


vox sii STAM, SPRAvER on... | STRAWBERRY PLANT: 


MILLIONS OF THEM AT $2.75 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY (Rs) New Buffalo, Mich. 








, of Pa., says, — A ‘better than 














-* 3 twice och for Free. 
c. S. PERDUE Box 10. SHOWELL. MD. 


etter plants for less 


“Learn how to save te and aber plowing 
Seeding. cultivating. spraying, feild mowing, 
etc. with the All-Purpose 


BOLENS Tractors 


Eight powerlul models—22 attachments all inter- 

simple tool power turn, high 
plant clearance—boy or girl can operate—thousands in use. Write lor 
GILSON BOLENS MFG. CO., Port Washington, Wis, (1) ttaleg. 
119 Park St. 
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Vay oma | 333 gl 


, FREE 
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Save This 


CHART 


of Thread and 
Needle Sizes 


Black and white threads are made in 
many sizes—each size for a purpose. 
Fine threads for making dainty gar- 
ments of sheer fabrics. Heavier 
threads for sturdy tailored materials. 
For ease in sewing and for perfect results, 
be sure to use the correct sizes of threads 
and needles. In buying ask for them by 
number. Here is a convenient guide that 
shows the types of sewing for which you 
should use ten important thread sizes. 
Watch for additional charts giving other 
thread sizes and their uses. 
For buttonholes, but- 
No. 36-4 tons, and little boys’ 
suits—wherever sturdy, firm seams are nec- 
essary, use thread size 36 or 40, machine 
needle size 21, Milward’s hand needle size 5. 
For blouses and 


No. 50-6 dresses of firm fab- 


rics, including woolens; for draperies, 
quilts, and household sewing; for children’s 
tailored clothes, use thread size 50 or 60, 
machine needle size 16, Milward’s hand 
needle size 5. 


For little girls’ party 
No. 70-80 dresses and dainty 
house dresses and aprons; for glass cur- 


tains, use thread size 70 or 80, machine 
needle size 14, Milward’s needle size 7. 
For lingerie, georgette and 


No. 1 0 chiffon garments; for sheer 
woolens; fine dimities, lawns, and materials 
where very fine stitching is required, use 
size 100 thread, machine needle size 11, 
Milward’s hand needle size 8. 
For machine work on fine 
No. 1 2 baby dresses, slips, bon- 
nets, carriage robes, use thread size 120, 
machine needle size 9. For hand sewing, use 
Milward’s needle size 9. 
For hand work on babies’ 
No. 1 5 clothes; for sewing on lace 
and making hand-run tucks, use thread size 


150, Milward’s hand needle size 10. For 
machine sewing, use needle size 9. 


For gossamer fine sewing; 
No. 200 for Taeerie touches on 
smart dresses, for exquisitely fine hand- 
work; for lace and delicate fabrics, use 
thread size 200. Milward’s hand needle size 
10, machine needle size 9. 










































Wherever you live, you will find at a nearby 
store J. & P. Coats or Clark's O. N. T. black 
and white threads. This chart is your guide 
in asking for threads by number. These 
brand names are your guarantee of quality. 


J.& P Coats 


or Clark's O.N.T. 
Best Six Cord. 
Sewing Threads 


en 
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“Unusual leat “Recipes 


Continued from page 24 


French Cas- One large slice of boiled 
serole of Ham ham three-fourths inch 

thick, or fry uncooked 
ham. Cut into servings and pack in one 
layer in a buttered glass casserole. Add 
two or three cloves, a tablespoon of 
minced parsley and a bit of bay leaf. 
Cover with a thick layer of sliced raw 
potato mixed with cup of thinly sliced 
delicate onions and one small sweet 
pepper. Pour over all two cups of highly 
seasoned stewed tomato, dot liberally 
with butter, cover tightly and cook in 
medium oven until potatoes and onions 
are tender. 


This is an especially nice 
supper-party dish. Make 
thinly sliced cold boiled ham _ into 
cornucopias, fastening edges together 
with wooden toothpicks. Arrange uni- 
formly on lettuce if obtainable, with 
open ends toward edge of platter. Fill 
with vegetable or potato salad, dressed 
liberally with mayonnaise. Garnish with 
parsley or cress and accompany with 
sandwiches if for 


Ham Horns 


in the ordinary way, is a useful and de- 
licious addition for “‘pepping up” little 
“‘made dishes.” 


Toast bread on one side, 
grate cheese over the 
untoasted side. Lay 
two slices of bacon on top of cheese, and 
set in a very hot oven until bacon is 
crisped. Snappy cheese spread can be 
used instead of the grated cheese if 
preferred. Prepare as many slices as 
wished, and arrange on platter. 


Bacon on 
Cheese Toast 


Put one egg in a cup, 
fill up with cream. 
Pour into a bowl and add grated cheese 
until thick enough to spread. Spread 
slices of toast with this mixture, lay 
two slices of thin bacon on each, and set 
in hot oven until bacon is crisp. 


Pork Chops 
with Apples 


Bacon Surprise 


Season each pork chop. 
Cover with moist bread 
dressing, and place half a 
cored but not peeled apple on top. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 





a party, and hot 
corn bread for a 


Bacon, besides its 
value when cooked 





Raw chopped vegetables such as lettuce, 
ami ca e a carrots put 
family meal. buttered whole-wheat bread 
mended for the small child’s diet 


The chop will be 

, done at the same 

tween slices of time that the apple 
- iliac is, and will be kept 
moist by fruit juice. 
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FILET LACE for CHAIR BACK 


Basket- of- 
flowers design 
for the woman 
who likes to 
crochet 








Directions 
will be sent 
on request ac- 
companied by a 
stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope 
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Dont N eglect Your 


HANDS 
A little care pays good dividends 


ttle 





Sg Sensational, Money Savi from, regard By Phyllis Wray 


Re allowed on an 


. rd- 
ide, K om eo 
less of condition 



















the Se tee es ap Uae WONDER if you realize how very 
ay em IRON I much your hands tell about you? 
and Heating When you are pouring tea for company, 
1 is Cuts Ironing Time in Half! or playing cards, for instance, and every 
be Makes ironing deghttul be cont one is watching you hands, do you re- 
» if and comfortalie, ja Fae ht alize that people often are thinking 
as Saves 779 steps per average troning. Beats gas or electricity “Too bad she lets her hands get like 
Barge 90% alt. 05 oxen tether wits. teacher ciated. aaifors that. Like an old woman’s. And she 
Seat Walwaveready. Lacts a lifetime: Low ——— can’t be much older than I am.” 
up, FREE TRIALIAG ENTS It is hateful to let your hands tell 
am. Now , noobligation. Try] Make up to $12 a Day things like that about you. And you 
‘ or 30days FREE. Return] yew plan. Simply accept 
ese itnot delighted. Write quick forl orders. and trade in old needn’t, you know. Even if you do all 
ead in Orley and Free Trial Oppor-fexpees Neqroglence per] | YOUT own work, and garden besides, you 
lay Sy tage 6 ay for exctucivg territory needn’t let your hands tell on you when 
set "BS, fen eeee. Kron, 0. [222 Free Outht Offer. you're dressed up and out calling. 
' It io Pag: ioe a lot of — to give 
New Invention your hands a little care. Make up your 
op. Match Light Sos mind today to think about your hands 
ead Our generators and to keep them nice. 










lf a will replace any of 


the 9 chow base. One thing you will need is a hand 





ake Guaranteed 2 brush. You can buy these in the 5-and- 
ren. Quickly. Makes 10-cent store, or pay a little more and 








be fourlight Hbenew. : get one with stiffer bristles. A brush 
Ss away with all 
ime enerator troubles. More light. Less gasoline. Mantleslast | Will help a lot toward keeping Fg 
ple tine. 38 each mpd. beware to sate make o eneratorsalithe | hands in good condition, especially 
ept light. Free circular shows cuts of ’ you do dirty work, like acrubblier or 
ice. M ANTLES = 4 gardening or tinkering with your car or 
amet the sewing-machine or the children’s 


Made of Wood Fibre Free 


ou have trouble with your mantles 
FA or falling off easily? Trial 
Send 15c for sample. Guara 

est mantie made. Fits all makes gasoline, 
kerosene, air-pressure lamps-lanterns. State 
if you have lor 2 mantle fixture. 2 for 30c 
$1.00 per doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1. 33 


bicycles. 
"Keep a hand brush over your sink, MUFFINS TO MAKE 
—_ = -& every day, = you stop 
ing, ve your hands a rea 
parce. Ht Rub especially on monn A BAC H E LO R WwW E E P 
knuckles, where the grime gathers, and 




















*5, Kettring, N. J} mantio light. Frey oe festa around your nails. Your skin gets coarse IGHT and fluffy, and so 
used in 12 years. Enclosed find ebeck for 8 Lanterns a Heat- and dark, if you let dirt accumulate in it; lici hat th It 
dozen more and 8 generators.” . delicious tha ey me 

Free Circular—Agents eieth and it does accumulate, unless you use a j 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 454 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, i. | brush with soap and water. in your mouth ... real muffins... 
Keeping the Hands Smooth made so easily with Baking Soda! 
OWADAYS bed kitchen soaps are Remember—wherever a good 
made so well that they are splendid . : : 
for the hands, too. But if you use a leavening “ needed, there is 
strong soap or if you make your own nothing like Baking Soda. 
soap for kitchen work, keep a little cake F . 
of a blander hand soap at your sink and Try the muffins described in 
near your hand basin, so as to give your the free recipe booklet offered 
hands the protection of a gentler cleans- : bel in it al 
ing agent. ’ in the coupon below. In it also 
A bit of lemon will take off many are proven recipes for biscuits, 

Nerves, muscles, sinews need the energy vegetable and fruit stains. So save the : ffl d 

that comes from Malt-O-Meal, the wheat squeezed lemons and rub your fingers gingerbread, waffles and many 

cereal flavored with caramel malt. Nature’s around inside the rind after you wash other delicacies 

food for physically strong men and women, your hands and before you ry them. " 

pare Be: pa lacey KEES es And when you do dry them, do it thor- Buy Baking Soda from your 

CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY, Northfield, Minnesota se A Seen ome the pace hs grocer. To be sure of the best, 

oT) a ————— | hands that farm women suffer with in insist on either Arm & Hammer 
winter. . * 
New Kind OF A few drops of a nice hand lotion will oF Cow Brand. The ne are iden 
“@ an make oor hands feel — ee tical. Both are pure Bicarbonate 
like a lady’s hands always should. It 
takes away all the spongy, harsh, work- of Soda, made by the same 
pener aday feeling from your hands. Use it company and perfected through 
also just before you sew or darn or over 80 years’ experience. 





embroider, for the soothing liquid will 


Works Like Magic! smooth your fingertips so they won’t | mmecenpn FOR FREE BOOKLETS=™ 





































At last! An automatic? simple little : 
a Thi opening ‘machine for the Saal = a pee smooth a rich 
M 0 on: invention in only 
ee 2 — be olee cant rane nthe has banished old ki f d 7 ti y ry t CHURCH & DWIGHT co. Inc. 
an hour, full or| ¢an openers from over 100,000 kitch- SKIN 00 or issue cream into your 
spare time. Big.,| ons, ine neue device that holds hands, and let a lot of cream stay on 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ort amazin . 
missions on every | the can-and cute out the _top leave them overnight. (Wear old loose cotton Please cond me free Ghe ast of esleted 
fe Exclusive | ing can rim slick. smooth ai ap. | gloves to bed, to keep the cream on your ; ’ 
quick for FREE proved by Good Housekeeping: Inet. hands and off the bed linen.) This will bird cards and booklets, 
ern scl e' . 
FRE E TEST| special, introductory advertising offer. prevent your hands growing rough and [Please print name and address] 
| [Ofers. | Central States Mig, Co. Dept.A-293 | coarse and wrinkled, for the oils of the B-14 
ms u00 Mary Ave.. 8. Louis, So, cream will keep the skin supple and soft. ea 
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Everyone admires 
smooth, fair Skin 


Passersby, as well as those who 
know you, pay admiring tribute 
to your complexion-beauty when 
you cherish it with Plough’s Cold 
Cream! 

Dip your fingers into the cool, 
white softness of this dainty cream 
and smooth it on your skin. In- 
stantly there is a soothed, refresh- 
ed feeling, even after exposure to 
harsh, drying weather! Chapping 
and irritation vanish! ‘Tired’ 
lines and ‘**crows’ feet”’ disappear 
—and the fear of wrinkles. 

Then, day by day. as you con- 
tinue to apply this rich, nourishing 
cream, your skin responds by be- 
coming clearer, smoother and 
finer in texture, until it attains the 
appealing, youthful beauty that 
every woman so desires. 

Plough’s Cold Cream is available 
in two sizes. popularly-priced. at 
all dealers. Try it! 


Plots 
COLD CREAM 


Look for the Black and White Circle on the Package 





Plough, Ine. 
NEW YORK -MEMPHI/- JAN FRANCI/CO 


Make a Dollar an Hour. 


7 Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in all utensi!s. Sample package free. 
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Th (9QURTEOUS “Way 


cA new department in which advice on correct social 


usage will be given each month 


‘By MARY BLAKE WOODSON 


T is al- 
most im- 
possible 
to over- 


estimate the importance of really good 
manners. They are the passports of the 
world, business and social. The uni- 
versal language. The bland oil keeping 
all human relationships running smoothly. 

All good manners are really just kind- 
ness plus the Golden Rule, plus common 
sense. They are a real asset in life, not 
something of which to be afraid, and 
only the entirely boorish and selfish 
minimize their importance. 

Good manners originated probably in 
a tender regard for the feelings of others 
and in unselfish thought for others’ 
comfort, as soon as there were people 
enough in the world to form even a small 
group, there having been always the 
naturally rude doing things crudely, and 
the naturally gracious, seeking a better 
way. 

Most of us are born self-conscious and 
diffident, but we usually want to be 
polite, correct and gracious, even though 
we do not always know how. That’s 
why more or less set etiquette rules, 
elastic sometimes and always dependent 
on common sense, are necessary even for 
those who are instinctively polite. These 
rules are a chart to go by and are in- 
tended to make it easier for civilized 
people to know right and wrong ways 
to do things, what is and isn’t done on 
certain occasions and what is and isn’t 
accepted. 


Early Training Important 


OOD manners are both “born in” 
and made. If you are kind-hearted 
and gracious, they are almost second 
nature. Even if you are not, they can 
become second nature through the right 
training. But that training can not 
begin too early if you are really going to 
be at ease when older. Of course, you 
can acquire certain accepted habits later 
on, and they are better than nothing. 
But how often these adult acquirements 
can desert us in moments of embarrass- 
ments, if they are not part of our child- 
hood training and thus ingrained in us. 
Like charity, good manners begin at 
home. They should begin with your 
child’s parents. Anybody with two sets 
of manners, one for home people and one 


for strangers, 
will come to 
grief sooner or 
later when 
he is caught off his guard. But the 
child accustomed to courtesy between 
his parents and between his parents and 
himself begins at home his social training 
with his first breath, as he should. 
Growing up, he absorbs it with the other 
good things of home, daily. He will 
acquire early the poise given by the 
accustomed, and have instinctive knowl- 
edge of just the right thing to do, always. 
And never will he know that uneasy 
self-consciousness that can leave one 
stranded under many social circum- 
stances in life, unless one is securely 
bulwarked by courteous habits. 

No amount of later-life-acquired veneer 
will give your grown child this fearless, 
easy command of himself. Neither will 
it save him from those terrible, embar- 
rassed moments when he uncertainly 
does social ‘‘dont’s,’”’ not because he 
doesn’t know better by then, perhaps, 
but because the veneer peeled off at some 
crucial moment and left him exposed 
raw, a semi-savage whose politeness 
wasn’t real because not a lifelong habit. 


Practise More Important Than 
Preaching 


AYBE training a child socially seems 

a big task. Maybe its intricacies 
seem a big undertaking. But is it? Life is 
largely a habit-forming process. So is 
training. And it is just as easy to train 
a child to good social habits as to be 
obliged to endure the bad ones that he 
will have if you do not. Any training is 
especially easy if you make it a game, 
not a task. 

If you are invariably careful about 
“thank you” and “please,” “‘good-night”’ 
and “good-morning,”’ about table man- 
ners and all the other little courtesies of 
daily life, you have laid a pretty good 
foundation. Then as your child grows 
older, make use of that love of playing 
house and entertaining that is part of 
all of them and teach through that the 
right thing to do on special occasions 
and the courtesies belonging to human 
social intercourse with outsiders. You'll 
find it very simple. It may take a little 
time. It may mean keeping yourself on 
your toes about your own manners. But 
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SOO vowre 


Can be earned by showing your 
neighbors this amazing new way to 


PREVENT FARM FIRES 


Show your neighbors this amazing new dis- 
covery that absorbs fire, as a sponge absorbs 
water. The amazing new liquid that puts out 
fire in one third the time required by any 
other known extinguisher and operates at 40 
degrees below zero! 


Be My Expert in Your Locality 


I must appoint a man in your locality 

- once to act as Farm Fire Prevention 
rt. Inspect barns, houses, out- 

bui dings and recc 

needed for Fire Prevention. No ‘expe- 

rience needed. I show you how—I 

TRAIN YOU FREE. 


YEAR ’ROUND INCOME 


Make this money in 


Ss 
RAY C. HAHN month in the ne 


Wisconsin, di 
Distribution Mer. 2 years; Gill, 


averages $600 a month. 

I want to appoint a man in your lo- 
cality and I must do it at once. 
So write today for my generous 
Se for Farm Fire Prevention 
ixperts. Write to 


RAY C. HAHN 
Fyr-Fyter Compan 
6025 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. 
DAYTON OHI 








Boils 50 Gallons 





In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 


Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
{Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors) 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 

built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm. 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


NOISE 
SMELL 
SMOKE 
sooT 


So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at half the cost. So simple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last a 
life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 3838, a0€ Kinzie St., CHICAGO 











and stamps 
WANTED 


Ps*s Li ag am It pays! I paid 

D. Martin, V: _o— fora single 
copper cent. Mr fanning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want 
all 4; of old Loree, medals, bills, and 
stomps. i pay > ig cash premiums. 

ILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large Jllus- 
trated Coin Folder. It may mean much 
profit to you. Write today to 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest "Rare Coin Establishment in U. S$) 


co YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on eye oy and 
Stuttering. “ite Cause and + ay ”* It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 y 8. N. 

12158 Begue =ee 1147 North ilinois ‘st. Indianapolis 


) ‘Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 


Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” and “‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis. 
tered Patent Attorney, 872 Secu Savings 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


































even that will be good for you and at 
the same time you will give your child 
something priceless that he will thank 
you for many times later on when he is 
easy master of all social circumstances 
and perfectly unruffled and comfortable 
in whatever company he finds himself. 

For your help and benefit, The Farm 
Journal will begin a series of etiquette 
chats next month that will explain why 
some of the things we must do are good 
manners, and why some of the things we 
do do, sometimes are very bad ones. 
Our first chat will be on introductions, 
right and wrong—that simple ceremony 
that becomes such a bugaboo sometimes, 
just because uncertainty of what is right 
has made it so, and also accountable, 
perhaps, for so many of the wrong things 
we do when after oll tee are only making 
one person known to another. 


as ¥ 











Profit in Farmers’ Week 


Is it worth while for plain, everyday 
housekeepers to take a vacation and go 
to Farmers’ Week at the State Univer- 
sity? We can get away in winter, 
but we have heard that everything on 
the program is highbrow stuff, and 
also that the social affairs demand a 
great deal of dressing up. 

Amy J. and Alice L. 


Y all means, go to Farmers’ Week if 

you can. You will find there in- 
struction, pleasure and profit, all mingled 
together in a perfectly balanced program. 
The talks at the home-economics sessions 
will be on such subjects as care of 
children, how to decorate and furnish 
homes at small cost, how to entertain 
easily, our changing home life, best 
methods of taking care of fruit and 
vegetables—all things good housekeepers 
and homemakers wish to learn. Al- 
though vitamins, calories and bacteria 
will probably be discussed, everything 
will be made plain enough for the average 
woman to grasp. Many of the subjects 
are made even more clear by demon- 
strations. My guess is that you will 
hardly be able to wait to get home in 
order to try out some of the things you 
have learned. The world moves in the 
realm of housekeeping as we!! as in other 
fields, and it is wise and helpful to keep 
up with the new practises and theories. 

There is no use worrying about clothes. 
Occasionally a woman does overdress 
and appear in a gown too elaborate, but 
the majority of visitors bring the clothes 
they wear at home, without getting any- 
thing special. Your ordinary street 
dress, coat and hat will do nicely. If you 
have a pretty silk afternoon dress, take 
that also. You may get some suggestions 
about harmony in colors that will set 
you thinking, but you will nct feel con- 
spicuous unless you wear some extreme 
style. 

But more than the instruction you 
will receive, and the rest you will have 
from housework, will be the inspiration 
that will be given you. To find that 
other women are wrestling with the same 
problems of food and children's diet and 
club programs and threshing dinners and 
better schools, will take away the feeling 
many of us have that our troubles are 
unique. 

Farmers’ Week is a school, a con- 
ference, an entertaining sort of Chautau- 
qua, a rest and a recreation, all rolled 
together. You will widen your horizon, 
get the cobwebs out of your mind, renew 
your youth and be a better wife, mother 
and homemaker from contact with the 
forces at work to make Farmers’ Week 
the success it always is. Aunt Harriet 
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Gas Service 


No Matter Where You Live 

Have real gas service... “Light, Heatand 
Cook the Coleman Way” ... it’s easy, just 
Install Coleman Gas Pressure Appliances. 


Welch —They make their 


own gas from any 





ci good grade of clean, 

untreated gasoline. 

(lema LE Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns 


Wa 























give better light... 
200 to 300 candle- 
power.Lightinstant- 
ly. No generating. 
New models have 
. § automatic Safety Air 
: y Release, Built -in 
‘ \ eal 4 I Pumps and Triple- 
[a mnanmeee Life Generators. 
with =f'e Lamps finished in 
a 1% MM colorful Colac with 
Kreme-Lite Shades, 
The Coleman Radiant Heater 
is a cozy little port- 
able fireplace. Carry 
it upstairs, down- 
stairs, all around the 
house... wherever 
you need extra heat, 
Produces a driving, 
spreading, active 
heat that flows out 
in a fan-like zone. 
Has Instant Gas 
Starter that lights 
instantly. Radiants 
light themselves. No 
second match need- 
ed. Thermo-Safety 
Control prevents 
flooding. 
The Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove 
is always ready to fry, bake or boil; 
roast, toast or broil. 
Equipped with In- 
stantGasStarter that 
lights right now. 
There are many 
other features you'll 
like... Even Heat 
Burners, Built - in 
Pump, No-Burn 
Grate, etc. Modelsfor 
every purseand pur- 
pose. Graceful lines, 
handsome finishes.. 
snow - white porce- 
lain,soft French gray 
enamel, silky black 
Japan, glistening 
nickel trimmings. 
The New Celeman Iron 
lights at once...no generating. Full 
ironing heatin 3 minutes, Double-pointed 
and wrinkle - proof. 
Perfectly balanced, 
Economical. No 
cords, plugs or con- 
nections, Iron any- 
where ... on porch, 
in the yard, wher- 
ever its coolest. 
Ask your dealer 
for full information 
and prices on these 
and other Coleman 
Products. Mean- 
while— 





THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

( Address Nearest Office, Dept. FJ 288 | 
Wichita, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Los Angeles, or Toronto. | 

1 want to know more about the ‘‘Coleman Way” of | 


DLighting C) Heating ()Cooking CD Ironing 


NGG «0. oo ene cnnccccsencessenscesenenenansronene eee 
| Ser cee 
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OLSON RUGS 
SEND 





i 
lee 





Freight, Exp., P. P. Paid ani all ‘states 


Let us reclaim the valuable wool in your old 
rugs, clothing by our Patented Process, and 
bleach, picker, card,respin,redye and weave 
luxurious, modern, reversible rugs. 45 Ori- 
ental, Plain, Two-toned, Hook patterns to »% 
choose from. Any size in a week. wo 
nd ww 
FREE seni 
and full description. We guarantee »-; 


° 74° or pay for zor mate- P 
als. We Have NO AGEN o>: SxS ag Fgh 
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[ TEST BOTTLE 


L FREE 


Have ever-youthful hair this SAFE way. 
Make test yourself. No risk. No expense. 
Results guaranteed. We send complete 
Test Package FREE. 


This way you simply comb clear liquid 
through hair. Gray goes. Any shade 
wanted comes—black, brown, auburn, 
blonde. Won’t rub off or stain. We do not 
ask you to buy—just try it at our expense. 


TEST AT serecentuiy. Smif toto 
FREE sicciereensce: 
‘MARY T. GOLDMAN! 


§ §&711Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. ; 





i Ce ataduntdl ne bees hs 6000008 ere ' 


Rebbe adidicumieiadend 


ER Ye Price 











ayaa 
——- 
p= ~ 10 day trial Fe 4 


international Typewriter Exch., Dept, 16 





Yee <2 St. 








G. OAP 
| and OINTMENT 
World Famous Skin and Hair Beautifiers 














OLD FRIENDS 
New Guises 


‘By Anna L. Steckelburg 


OOT vegetables need not be “rut 

vegetables” unless you choose to 
make them so, and other winter vege- 
tables can be prepared in an infinite 
variety of ways as well. The recipes 
that follow utilize the most available of 
winter foods, and are planned to add 
variety to the menu without involving 
too great an additional expense. 

Slaw is just slaw, but cabbage salad 
with bananas and peanuts, served with 
a whipped cream dressing, becomes a 
different thing. Nor can cabbage be 
carelessly prepared if you wish to secure 
maximum results. If it is shredded very 
fine and then placed in very cold water 
for several hours, it will become as 
crisp as the most tender celery. In addi- 
tion, it will become much milder in 
flavor. 


CABBAGE SALAD WITH BANANAS 
AND PEANUTS 


1 small head cabbage 
1 large banana 
16 cup peanuts 
lg cup salad dressing 


14 cup whipped cream 
1 tablespoon chili sauce 
1 tablespoon sugar 

Salt 


Pepper 

2 = vinegar or lemon juice, if desired 
Shred cabbage very fine and crisp for 
several hours in cold water. Drain. Add 
diced banana and peanuts. Combine 
chili sauce, salt, pepper, salad dressing 
and vinegar or lemon juice and fold in 
the whipped cream. Add this to the 
cabbage and serve at once. 


CABBAGE AND PINEAPPLE SALAD 
WITH LEMON DRESSING 


1 out heed cabbage, shredded and crisped in 

cold water 

1 cup canned pineapple, shredded 

Y{ cup nut-meats 

14 cup salad dressing 

14 cup cream, whipped 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Salt 

Pepper 
Add pineapple and nut-meats to the 
cabbage. Add lemon juice, salt and 
pepper to the dressing, folding the 
whipped cream into this mixture. Add 
to the cabbage and fruit mixture and 
serve at once. 

While shredded cabbage has been used 
as a basis for these salads, other vege- 
tables can be substituted for it. Raw 
carrots are an excellent substitute, and 
many people who like the flavor prefer 
them to cabbage. When these are 
however, it is necessary to shred them in 
very fine, long strips and to crisp them 
for some time longer than is necessary 
for shredded cabbage. 

If you no longer care for buttered 
cabbage or escalloped cabbage, try cab- 
bage with bacon for a change. In its 
preparation a small amount of vinegar is 
used, and the result is an intermediate 
product between cabbage and sauerkraut. 


CABBAGE WITH BACON 


1 small head cabbage, shredded 

3 slices bacon, cubed and browned 

3 tablespoons vinegar 

Salt 

Pepper 
Cook cabbage in salted water until 
tender. Drain. Add bacon, bacon fat, 
salt, pepper and vinegar. Cover closely 
and simmer for 15 minutes. 
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WHOOPING 
ro rnvex COUGH 


Cresolene has eased 
the paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Use it 
tonight and save the child from that wracking 
cough. Cresolene is widely used for Head and 
Chest Colds, Croup and Bronchial Asthma. 


Vp Cae 


A proven icide and disinfect- 

ant. Sold all druggists. Write 

for descriptive booklet No. 611. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortiandt Street, New York City 
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| When Harvard beets, buttered beets 
and pickled beets no longer appeal to 
you, try this old recipe for a beet salad. 


BEET SALAD 


mall onion, finely chopped 
tablespoons vinegar 

~~ it 

Pepper 
Wash beets and cook until tender, being 
careful not to break the skin or the roots. 
Cool. Remove the skins. Cut cross- 
wise into thin slices. Add vinegar, onion, 
salt and pepper. These can be served at 
once, but they will keep for several days. 

In case you do not like the flavor of 
the chopped onion, you may wish to use 
scraped onion, or even onion juice. A 
small amount of onion is needed for 
flavor. To secure the juice, cut the 
onion crosswise and scrape the cut sur- 
face with the edge of the bowl of the 
spoon. It is really much easier to scrape 
the onion than it is to chop it fine, and 
fewer utensils are required. 





POTATOES WITH ONION 
AND BACON 


6 potatoes, peeled and sliced 

1 large onion, sliced 

2 strips bacon, diced 

Salt 

Pepper 

1 tablespoon water 
Brown onion and bacon together until 
slightly brown. Scrape these to one 
side of the pan; fill the skillet to the top 
with sliced potatoes, scattering the onion 
and bacon over the top layer. Add salt, 
pepper and water and cover closely, 
seeing to it that the steam is retained 
during the cooking. These can be cooked 
on the top of the stove, or they can be 
placed in a hot oven and baked until 
the potatoes are tender. Remove the 
lid and with a spoon insert along the 
bottom of the pan at various points 
two tablespoons fat or butter. Cover 
again and return to the fire and cook or 
bake until there is a brown crust along 
the lower edge. 

The addition of a small amount of 
water during the cooking assures you of 
enough steam to cook the potatoes, but 
it also means that there will be no brown 
crust at the bottom. If the same amount 
of fat is added at the beginning, it will 
be absorbed during the cooking and the 
potatoes will not brown so readily. When 
the fat is added as indicated, they brown 
readily and present an attractive brown 
crust even while the potatoes have had 
sufficient moisture to cook them thor- 
oughly. 

The next time when you have a supply 
of boiled navy beans, try seasoning some 
of them in this way. They can be served 
either hot or cold, and if you are not 
already familiar with this bean salad, I 
am confident that you will want to use it 
very often. 


BEAN SALAD 


3 cups cooked navy beans 
small onion, scraped or chopped 


2 tablespoons vinegar 
Salt 


Pe pper 


Add vinegar, onion, salt and pepper to 
the beans. Serve either hot or cold. 
Onions that are available in the winter 
are often very strong in flavor and not 
mild enough to make eating them a 
pleasure, even for those who are other- 
wise very fond of them. This can be 
remedied if you will slice the onions to 
be used and allow them to stand over- 
night or for several hours in a large 
amount of water to which a small amount 
of baking-soda has been added. A half- 
hour before they are to be used, drain 
and place in a fresh supply of cold water. 
This removes much of the strong flavor. 
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LYorld's Lowest triced 


Price Includes all lumber 


readi-cut, mill-work, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roof- 
ing, glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. 
All materials shipped in a sealed box car 
direct from the big Aladdin Mills by pre- 
paid freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Alllumber is certified, sound, strong, and 
of high quality. This and all Aladdin 
homes are permanent, year ’round homes— 
warmin winter. Not “portable” or “‘sectional”’ 
in any sense. Many designs to choose from. 

$366 to $1688. 5 to9 rooms. Also Summer Cot- 
tages and Garaget, at amazing savings. 


*s Readi-cut System Revolutionizes 
Home Building Methods and Costs <¢ 
Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. 
Save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All 
lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge labor-saving 
machines, instead of on the job, where lumber and labor 


waste costs dearly. a instructions and drawings en- 
lenin deaths 
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Mail Coupon Today for =. 
FREE CATALOG $1162—7 Rooms 


Send Coupon today for your free copy 
of the beautiful, new, 1930 Aladdin Catal 
Printed in full colors, profusely ~~ 
Se with 
tive home owners. Simply oe the coupon i 
NOW. Address nearest office. No obligation. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 
Bay City Michigan 
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RELIEF 


RIGHT AWAY 


Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops quickly calm a cough, 
quickly soothe an irritated 
throat, quickly relieve 
hoarseness! 


They are an excellent, 
pleasant protection. During 
the winter months keep a 
box handy! Children love 
their “candy” taste. 


5 two kinds—S. B. Black 
and the new Menthol 


LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broadcast Thursday, 
9 P.M., Eastern Time, on W J Z and associated stations. 
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LEARN TO FLY! 


America’s Most Thorough 
Training At Lowest Prices 


Thousands of young men from the farms are 
taking their places in Aviation—as pilots, me- 
chanics, executives. Join the ranks of this 
greatindustry! Earn big money! @ Learn to 
fly—learn all about airplane construction— 
ualify for a government license at Marshall! 
e train you in the record breaking Barling 
NB3 monoplane—and other new production 
planes. All-year school — turning out hun- 
dreds of successful students.; 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 
Prirsary Course. ...-.. pri ty +4 


Sportsman Course... . 50.00 
Professional Course. . . - $875.00 


Write today for our free, handsomely 
illustrated catalog! 
MARSHALL FLYING SCHOOL, Inc. 
1-8 Airway Lane, Marshall, Mo. 
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HE young people in Wheatfield 
District wanted to raise some 
money with which to turn a barn 

on an abandoned farm into a 
community house. Miss Berry, the school- 
teacher in the district, made a sugges- 
tion that met with every one’s approval. 


| They tacked a big poster up at the 
| crossroads, and nearly all the cars going 
| in any direction slowed up in front of it. 

And when they went on, every face in 


every car wore a smile. 

At the top of the poster were the 
words, “A Smile 
School Social.” 
Under them at one 
side was a glum- 
looking face—just 
a circle with the 
eyes, nose and 
mouth made by 
lines that turned 
down. And on the 
other side was a 
smiling face, also just a circle but with 
the eyes, nose and mouth made by lines 
that turned up. Under these was writ- 
ten, “Before and After Taking our 
Course in Smilology.” 

Then followed, ‘‘Do you ever look like 








AdSmile School 
Social 


wo 


[Before aad After tohis 







this?” An arrow pointed to the glum 
face. “If so, it is easy to diagnose your 
case. Your smile muscles need exer- 


cising. They are out of practise. Our 
Course in Smilology is what you need. 
Come to the New-Community-House- 
That-Is-To-Be (better known as the 
barn on the old Smith place), Friday 
evening at 8 o’clock and see for your- 
self what our Smile 
School can do for 
you. A smiling face 
guaranteed or your 
money back. Tui- 
tion, 25 cents. This 
includes your school 
lunch.” And in and 
out of the letters 
everywhere on the 
poster peeped those 
funny-looking little 
smiling faces made 
by curved lines. 


Smiling Together 


RIDAY evening 

found a_ good 
crowd gathered, for 
every one was curi- 
ous; and, too, people 
always like a chance 
tosmile. The chairs 
and benches were 
arranged in rows as 
for a big class. After 
a little time for 
greeting each other, 
a bell rang and they 
all took seats. 

The Professor of 











The Smile School SOCIAL 


By MABEL WAY 


The more we smile together, 
No matter what the weather, 
The more we smile together, the happier are we.” 


He hung up a sheet of manila paper with 
the words written large on it and went 
on, “We will sing it as a round. The 
two rows on the east will be the first 
division, then the middle rows and last 
the two rows on the west. But instead 
of singing the word ‘smile’ you are to 
practise it. When you come to that 
word stop singing, turn to your neighbor 
and smile. But mind that you keep 
time to the music while doing it. The 
second verse is exactly like the first ex- 
cept that ‘grin’ takes the place of 
‘smile.’ And in the last verse ‘laugh’ 
takes its place. Ready! Sing!’’ 


Smile Competition 


8 hme his baton and kept vigorous 
time with it as the class sang lustily, 
breaking off with the word “we” and 
smiling broadly at each other in time to 
the music. “Second verse!’’ commanded 
the school-master, and smiles broadened 
to grins. ‘‘Third verse!’ The baton 
waved wildly and the “laughs” spilled 
over the beats allotted to them and 
drowned out the words. Smile and 
laugh muscles were certainly limbered up. 

“Our next exercise is an illustration of 
the contagiousness of the smile,” the 
professor announced. “You all know 
this verse.’”” He hung up a second paper 
on which appeared the following words: 
“Smile a smile! 

While you smile 
Another smiles; 

And soon there are miles 
And miles of smiles 

And life’s worth while 
Because you smile.” 
“We will divide the 
school into two 
teams, the three 
rows on the right 
against the three on 
the left. Repeat 
the verse in concert. 
At the first line, 
‘Smile a smile,’ the 
pupil at the head of 
each tearn smiles at 
the one next him. 
At the words, ‘An- 
other smiles,’ that 
one smiles at the 
next one and so on 
through, ‘And soon 
there are miles and 
miles of smiles.’ 
Each one must get 
the smile from his 
next neighbor and 
pass it on. The 
side that first passes 
the smiles down one 
row, up the next 











Smilology entered 
and was introduced 
in high-sounding 
phrases. He was dressed fantastically in 
exaggerated costume of an old-time 
school-master, and was preternaturally 
solemn, which made the lesson all the 
funnier by contrast. He cleared his 
throat and began pompously, “Our 
opening exercises will consist of a song 
which we will sing to the tune, ‘We 
won’t get home till morning. These are 
the words: 

“The more we smile together, the more we smile 

together, 
The more we smile together, the happier are we. 
The happier are we, the happier are we, 


Ne 


Watch out! 


and so on to the 
end seat of the back 
row wins. Ready! 
Begin!” How the smiles flew from one 
to another until there were row after 
row of them that burst into hilarious 
laughter as the winning side wildly 
clapped over their victory. 


Smiles of All Kinds 


E will now have the class in Spe- 
cialized Smiling,’ was the next 
announcement. ‘Frederick Solomon 
Macefield may demonstrate to us the 
Polite Smile.’ Shouts of laughter 
greeted the ponderous name as Fred 
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arose. And more shouts greeted his 

| Polite Smile. Others had to stand up 
and demonstrate “‘The Superior Smile,” 
“The Genial Smile,” ‘The Satirical 
Smile,” “The Bashful Smile,” “The 
Care-Free Smile.”” And great was the 
glee of the ‘‘class’”’ over some attempts. 
‘We will now proceed to our course in 
Promoting Smiles,”’ the professor broke 
n before the laughter was over. ‘“‘As I 

ll you one by one, you will come to the 
front and stand before the class. I will 
allow you two minutes in which to bring 
a smile to every face. You will be given 
a black mark for each face in the room 

| that is not smiling by then.” 

The next hour was a lively one as each 
in turn took his place in front of the 
group and with jokes, stunts or stories 
tried to make every one laugh. 

“There is now only the final test for 
you to pass to determine if you shall be 
given a B.S. degree, making you a 
Bachelor of Smiles. You will come 
forward, one by one, while I measure 
your smiles to determine this point.” 
The professor produced a tape-line and 
with much ceremony measured each 
smile, with many comments on its width. 
There were gales of laughter over this 
and the receiving of their “diplomas,” 
tied with pink ribbon. 

The session was dismissed then and 
dinner pails were brought in and passed. 
In each one was a typical school lunch, 
supplemented with cups of coffee. 

Every one was enthusiastic over the 

Again and again was heard, “I 
laughed so much in a year 


soc ial. 
haven’t 
before.”’ 
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Encourage Rather Than 


Discourage 


| pete years ago, when I became 
acquainted with the Bonner family, 





the two girls, Helen and Margaret, were 
sophomores in high school. The first 
time I called at their home, Mrs. Bonner 
complained about the things her girls 
were learning at school, and she con- 
tinued to do this each time I saw her 
until they were graduated. 

“T don’t think much of these new- 
fangled studies. The idea of my girls 
going to school and studying home 
economics! I guess I have cooked more 
in one year than that teacher has cooked 
in her life. If they want to learn to 
cook, why don’t they learn right here in 
my kitchen?” she demanded. “This is 
the second year they have taken home 
economics and they can’t either one of 
them make a loaf of bread without 
thinking they have to measure and 
weigh everything they put into it. The 
other evening I found Helen cutting 





cooky dough into strips with a knife 
and putting dabs of chocolate on them 
to make them look like dominoes! Who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 

She continued to disparage her daugh- 
ters’ attempts until they gave up trying 
to introduce new methods into the home, 
and impatiently awaited the time when 
they would marry and get away. 

If it annoys and bothers you to see 
Daughter weighing and measuring, using 
every spoon in the cupboard, when she 
undertakes a new dish, go into the living- 
room and settle down with a book or a 
piece of needlework and let her finish it 
alone. Praise her efforts if the dish is a 
success, and sympathize with her if it 
isa failure. A twelve-year-old girl is old 
enough to be preparing at least two meals 
a week for the family. And if you are 
allowing your daughter to do this, do not 
take the enjoyment from her work by 
planning the meals for her. 





Mrs. Norman Davis 
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WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT 
is liked by mil- 
lions because 
of its smooth 
chewing quality 
and delicious 
flavor. - 
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Hi atandout / 


Anything that will get grease-and-grit-grimed 
hands clean in 58 seconds, without hurting a 
fellow’s skin, is a handout—a gift—at any 
price. Yet Lava costs no more than soaps that 
dirt laughs at. Lava Soap is different. First, 
it’s a fine toilet soap. Second, the pulverized 
Italian pumice in it cuts the dirt without 
hurting the skin. Third, it’s quicker than any 
hand cleanser you’ve ever used. Fourth, even 
cold or very hard water can’t keep down its 
rich, creamy lather. If you'll hand 6c or a dime 
to any grocer or druggist, and ask for Lava 
Soap—you'll get the finest handout of clean- 
hands material that can be had for love or 
money in America. 


Gane Lee LaveSoop Man 


If you want to try Lava Soap at my expense, 
mail this coupon: 

Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-130 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


George: Send me a free sample cake of Lava 
Pp. 

Name ... 

NE cakes 

Cw... State 





Portable Power 
J for Every Job 














E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford, 
Develops % to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, ‘Fits any model— 
no holes todril]. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FRE Illustrated folder shows ita 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 77 ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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OTTAWA 
aN TOWORK FOR YOO 
Make Money! 37°23.5.°. Way" Does more 
: than 10 men. Ottawa easily operated by man or boy. 
Falls trees —saws limbs. Use ie engine for othes 
work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. Write today for book. Ship 
from nearest of 4 branch Rouses. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 991 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


Paling stomes forvourset MICE TITS MLE) 


and others with ‘‘Hercules”’ 
—the fast, easy operating 


cra power ay term ito Pull Stumps 


te Quick for 
§ Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent’s offer. 
Also get my new big catalog — 
: HERCULES MFG. CO, 
1111 29th St., Dept. 1, Centerville, 















The 4-H (?LUB “Winners 


Twenty-six 4-H Club leaders get $1,000 in prizes 


The winners of the 1929 Farm Journal 
4-H Leadership Contest are: 
Two First Prizes, $250 each 
Boys Girls 
Aubrey Conner, Okla. Mabel A. Bushnell, Wis. 


Two Second Prizes, $100 each 
Otto Dillon, Nebr. Nola McCormick, Kans. 


Two Third Prizes, $50 each 


George Dudley, Conn. Beulah Womach, Okla. 


Twenty Prizes, $10 each 


(Not in order of rank) 
Everett Stanley, Ind Frances Reed, Ind. 
Gaylord Munson, Kans. Ellen Blair, Kans. 
Albert Pease, Kans Florence Melchert, Kans. 
Leonard Reese, Kans Lois Starbuck, Kans 
Emil Kober, Mich Isabelle McKellar, Mich. 
S. D. Trescott, N. Y. Jeanne Tellier, Minn 


Ruth Dunn, Okla. 
Rosalie Parke, Okla 
Lillian Greenwood, S. D. 
Mildred Gillmore, Wis. 


Alvis Elrod, Okla. 
Julius Feyereisen, 8. D 
Ted Larson, 8. D 
Edgar Grimes, Ore 


My Work as a Local 4-H 


Club Leader 
By Aubrey Conner, Oklahoma 


CAUGHT the leadership spirit at 

county and state camps, obtained new 
ideas which were put into use, and began 
my career as a local club leader. Through 
the assistance of Herb Graham, then 
county agent, I planned and ushered in 
the first club federation in the county. 

The organization of the local club 
federation involved the selection of the 
six nearest district schools around Hills- 
dale and placing club organizations 
there. Each of the wing schools was a 
part of the central club. Project-work 
demonstrations, leadership and organi- 
zation were fostered to reach every boy 
and girl in outlying districts who 
otherwise could not enjoy the privilege 
of the club. Through the federation, 
considerably more project work was 
supervised, affording me an opportunity 
to influence the development of more 
club-members and extend my scope of 
work as a local leader. 

As the federation grew in enrolment 
from year to year, older members of 
the club were selected to assist the 
advancement of our federation and 
further the program of achievement. 

In 1925, the club 
lost its adult sponsor, 
and the responsibility 
was voted upon me. 
That was four years 
ago, and since that 
time many things have 
taken place. As I look 
back, I think of those 
years as time spent in 
self-development and 
the upbuilding of a 
community. It is giving 
to other farm boys and 
girls a vision of better 
and saner ways of 
farming, and instilling 
in them a desire to be 
something more than 
ordinary “‘hit-and- 
miss’ farmers. 

In the local club, 
which had grown in 
stature and member- 
ship, I was forced to 
present the work to 





Mabel Bushnell 
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Aubrey Conner 


touch every one. A balanced program, 
that divided the club into various work- 
ing groups, was devised for each monthly 
meeting. In so doing, each member was 
given an opportunity to appear in a 
demonstration team at least once during 
the year. Every member was encour- 
aged to serve on various committees and 
appear before the club to speak. Even in 
report work or survey and records of proj- 
ects, the youngest member enjoyed as 
much as the eldest, because I always 
endeavored to present the work in an 
interesting way. 

As a local leader, I soon learned that 
boys and girls were interested in different 
lines of work and that their wants must 
be supplied, either through the club or 
home, to encourage them in self-develop- 
ment. To encourage corn-club work, I 
secured pure Silvermine seed at $3 a 
bushel from the state experiment farm 
at Hydro, Okla., and distributed the 
seed among eight of the corn-club 
members. 

I helped five boys to get registered 
Poland-China gilts for their projects, 
and countersigned their notes at the 
local bank. The support of a successful 
community __poultry- 
grower was enlisted, 
and eight sittings of 
eggs were distributed 
among the boys and 
girls. It gave me a 
great deal of pleasure 
to see these projects 
grow, and I realized 
' more than ever the 
absolute value of club 
work. 

Even though beef- 
club work has been my 
major project, there 
has been no develop- 
ment of beef-club work 
in the community. 
However, through the 
influence of my suc- 
cessful achievement, 
several members have 
made remarkable prog- 
ress in dairy-, pou 
try- and pig-club work. 
In order to meet the 
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— 
problems that confronted me as a local 
leader, I attended short courses, judging 
sc -hools and round-ups, and studied with 
the adults in these phases. Through 
knowledge gained at these courses, I was 
able to help work out better rations in 
poultry-, dairy- and pig-club work, also 
to help select outstanding individuals in 
livestock projects for the fairs. 

Through the livestock-judging schools, 
members were trained to solve the prob- 
lems that confronted them in their own 
project work. The ones who showed 
unusual interest were selected, coached 
and prepared for state and county con- 
tests, and as a result two members 
trained in this manner have won national 
honors in dairy-judging. 


My Work as a Local 4-H 


Club Leader 
By Mabel A. Bushnell, Wisconsin 


M* leadership began, on a small 
seale, in 1926, when I helped 
younger girls with their sewing work at 
meetings, and frequently helped mem- 
bers with work and records outside of 
meetings. 

In 1927 I organized the first-year 
sewing club at Monroe, and assis 
Veva Divan Smith with instruction. 

Again in 1928 I had a class in sewing 
at Monroe, with eight new members, 
several taking other home economics 
projects besides the sewing work. 

This year I have endeavored to do 
more than ever, and it has been some- 
thing which has given me the greatest 
satisfaction of anything that I have done 
in my six years in the 4-H Club. I have 
tried to be of service to the communities 
where I worked, and especially the boys 
and girls. 

I traveled 1,764 miles to carry on 4-H 
Club work in 1929, conducting or at- 
tending meetings, conferences, calling at 
homes, consulting Mr. Divan, and so on. 
I spent nearly all my time doing club 
work or in leadership. I wrote dozens 
of letters, had many telephone calls 
concerning club work, and called at 
many homes. Besides the 39 meetings 
which I conducted in my clubs, I at- 
tended nearly all county-wide 4-H meet- 
ings and leadership conferences and 
seventh-year sewing-club meetings, which 
were held every Saturday. 

My club-members together won be- 
tween $300 and $400 in premiums, some 
carrying four or five projects and having 
many exhibits and prizes, while others 
carried only one or two projects and 
won only a few cents in prizes. Of 
course, we can not all be winners, and 
one of the things to be stressed in 4-H 
Club work is good sportsmanship whether 
we win or not. 

I have enjoyed this leadership work 
very much, and I hope that I have 
helped the boys and girls to have a 
happy and worth-while summer of work 
and play, and I would like to feel that 
I have done something for the future 
agriculture of our country. I believe that 
I could have done more in all my club 
work if I had not always had school 
work to do at the same time, but educa- 
tion is the most essential thing in every 
one’s life and must not be neglected. 

Now I am working my way through the 
University of Wisconsin, with the inten- 
tion of paying all my expenses myself. 
At present I am working for my board 
and room in a home of one of the faculty 
members of the university. I hope that 
by getting an education in home .eco- 
nomics I can be of still more service to 
my community and country. 
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Set You 
n the Oil w/ Pai 


Business J 


Without a Penny 
INVESTMENT 


Yes, Sir; If you have the ambition to work—where 
work means big money, I’ll start you in the oil and paint business 
an me —- a cent of investment. I want ambitious, trust- 
men—men I can depend upon—in every county to take orders : 

and loo meen — = business. The man I select for your ys § 
my pa r, furnish everythin 
protits 50-S0 every wo, ay — = ——— of men established now on this basis. Am 4 4 










V 


ap on one hundred more. 


A ‘WE E E K. 
*50-*25 O Neue Share 

oftheProfits 
On this square deal plan, Wengard, an Ohio 
Partner, made $430.00 for his share in one 
week. Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 for 
the first week he started. i West Ven Mason’s 


share for a week was $126.02. Hundreds are 
ing $200 to 3500 every month the ¥ “round. 


No wonder my represen 
Ev men call this ‘‘the -— opportunity of rs age 


erybody Buys Oil and Paint 

It’s a great business—something doing 
every minute. Millions of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, farm engines use oil. You 
know that. The market is unlimited. In 
this a ony Ope you handle the nationally 
ne of Cen-Pe-Co Motor Oils—oil 

of wonderful quality—15 years a leader in 


field of motor bubrication. 
| Rae Be re ne ae 


nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every 
week. Every order means a satisfied customer. 
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ri mae 
that’s needed to do business and ide th 
real opportunity to win unlimited success. 


Steady Repeat Business 


Repeat orders guarant 

after year. And in addition t to a olis, I I 
give you the opportunity ter profits with 
my complete line of Columbia ts and Roofin: 





i known brands in constant demand. 


— wel 
business waiting for 
tter 


There is a big, steady 


‘my directions an have the ambi- 
tion to make real money, I can 
guarantee your success. 


WRITE QUICK Dea't rt wait if you 


Opportunities like this can’t Nag My, organi- 
zation must be gomotetes at once. If at the 
start you: can devote only P os spare time to 
this business, I can arrange that. Just say, “I am 
interested in your proposition”, in a letteror ona 
Brey re Mail ul &t and Ti I'll send complete particu 


by return mail. li cost youlsastamp. You can 
gin doing business and making money within a week with- 
oul penny more capil Sonedplatincentthercinenes. 


ebster, General Manager 
CENTRAL PETROLEUM eng 
161 Century Bidg. Cleveland, On 














STOP WORRYING 
about Money 


















the nickels and dimes. I'll 


Made $100 a Week 


Just send me 2 ys pam od gall. I’ = tell you about vee 
Alien, of Iinois, as $125 re 
single week Karat, of atinneeete ‘who cleared $20.35 t 


first 5 hours—Mrs. oages, of New York, who says‘ ov 
molt o 8 


fail to make a p to $20 a day.”’ Of course some 
people make more than others. But these big earnings of 
a few of my Representatives show the wonderful opportuni 

=e. — now I'm ready to make a still better proposition 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


L )_pootgively don’t need any capital, training or expe- 
You simply act as my Representative i in your local- 
ity ty and look after my interests there. All you have to do is 








New Ford 
Free = 


NOT a contest. I offer a 

brand-new car to produc- 

ers as an extra reward or 

bonus—in addition to their 

large cash profits. Mail 
pon for particulars 











- Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 

| 5465 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohic. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, details of your 
new jian that offers a wonderful chance to make $15 





Here’s a Wonderful Opportunity 


15a Day 


Yes, here’s a wonderful opportunity to start right in making up to $15 in a 
day. It’s a chance to have plenty of money to pay your bills, 
new house-furnishings, new clothes, a radio, pleasure trips, etc. 
show you how to start making big money quick! 


to spend for 
No more pinching pennies or counting 


call on your friends and my established customers and take 

eare of their orders for my fast-selling line of Groceries, 
Toilet Articles and other Household Necessities. You alone 
get the ts on all orders from Gonos customers. They 


must thy you because I never threugh 
ten ye year my tatives made nearly two million 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you want ready cash—a chance to make $15 ma, me 
starting at once—send the coupon for full particulars 

wonderful new plan. If you = you may oe ver 
present job and start in goare, time. Oscar Stuart, of 
reports $18 profit in 2% hours’ spare time. This shows 
remarkable possibilities. Get your share of this big money. 
Here’s an opportunity that’s too to miss. Don’t lose a 
moment. Mail the coupon TODAY SURE! 








| in a day—starting at once. 

| DEIIG ok 0.5. bv ccnn code cuwdoctadebensodqncoupebenoneess ose 
' Be ee ee 
| @A.P. Co (Print ov Write Plainly) 
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FINE REWARDS 


Given to Girls and Boys 





The Rewards pictured and described below are things that 
can easily be earned, and we guarantee you will be pleased 


with your choice. 


To be entitled to Rewards you must send 


us at least two subscriptions; your own may count as one. 





Simplex Typewriter 


Write your letters, compositions, stories. 
Print calling cards and business cards, 
letterheads and envelopes. Make out 
bills, receipts, etc. While this is a small 


machine, it is well built, self-inking and 
prints both letters and figures. 


You know 


PRECIP ECEUS CLOSET f 
SS) 


- J 
how much more business-like a letter 
looks written on a typewriter. If you are 
still in school you will also find it handy 
for your school work and your teacher 
will appreciate it. 


Given for $1.25 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Rustic Weather Cottage 


This is a combination Thermometer and 
Barometer—a_ scientifically constructed 
instrument that actually foretells what 
the weather is to be 8 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. You will find it valuable in making 
plans for your work or for holidays. For 
fine weather, Hansel and Gretel come 
out; when it is going to be bad the Old 





Witch comes out. The cute little house 
and the carvings—Elk’s Head, Bird, ete.— 
make it ornamental as well as useful. 

Given for $1.00 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Banjo Uke 


and Instruction Book 


You may have heard one of 
these Banjo Ukuleles in some 
of the college jazz orchestras 
and if so you will remember 
how well you liked the peppy 
music. It has a round drum 
head like the American Banjo 
but has the Hawaiian Ukulele 
stringing. 

With the Banjo Uke we 
send complete, easily under- 
stood instructions for play- 
ing which if followed should 
enable you to play within 
a very short time. 

And you will be the 
life of the party—you 
know how things 
sometime drag until 
somebody comes 
along and starts pep- 
ping things up with 
some shappy music, 
and you are the one 
who can do it once 
you get out the 
Banjo Uke and start strumming. 

Given for $2.00 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





















Double-Deck Writing 
Cabinet—Over 50 Pieces 





With this dandy, two-drawer, folding 
Writing Cabinet you will be the envy of 
every boy and girl in school. We have 
put in it almost everythingeyou could 
think of, 50 pieces—Pencils, Penholder, 
Colored Crayons, Pencil Sharpener, Com- 
pass Pencil, Water Color Paints, Brush, 
Daily Desk Calendar, Metal Clips, Rub- 
ber Erasers, Ruler, etc. We feel quite 
sure you have never owned a school out- 
fit as complete and handsome as this. 


Given for $1.00 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Write the n d lete add f the sub- 
HOW TO ORDER citer, the amount paid and years paid for, on any 


writing paper. 
Write plainly. Address all orders to 


Send the proper amount of money and tell us the Reward wanted. 


Reward Dept., The Farm Journal, 234 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 4 years $1.00; 2 years 50 cents; 1 year 25 cents 


The Farm Journal 





Attention ALL! 
By C. P. Shoffner 


VERY ONE should know by this 

time that one-tenth of everything we 
raise is destroyed by insect pests. Count 
that up in dollars and cents and it is 
some money. 

The natural enemies of insect pests 
are insect parasites and birds. It is hard 
for us to increase insect parasites, but we 
can and must increase our song, insectiv- 
orous and game birds. 

Pay no attention to the old idea that 
birds, during the winter, can forage for 
themselves. Probably they could when 
shrubs, trees ana vines that furnished 
their food were plentiful. Today, these 
natural foods have been destroyed by the 
‘march of so-called civilization. 

I have just visited the wonderful bird 
sanctuaries of W. K. Kellogg at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and of Henry Ford at 
Dearborn, Mich. You will hear more 
about these sanctuaries later on, but I 
want to call your attention now to the 
fact that at both places the birds are fed 
throughout the winter. What is the re- 
sult? Game, song and insectivorous birds 
by the thousand are at both places. 

There is a tremendous amount of suet 
used at the Ford sanctuary. In addition 
to suet, the finest seeds procurable are 
placed in practical feed-houses. At the 
Kellogg sanctuary I saw tons of cabbages 
piled up to be fed to the wild ducks, 
geese and swans. In addition, the right 
grains are fed during the winter months. 

Now is the time to feed the birds in 
the northern states, and it is up to bird- 
lovers to do it. The second step is to 
destroy the enemies of birds, and there 
are many. 

We still have some bulletins on hand 
which will tell you how to make bird- 
and feeding-houses, and a guide which 
will tell you how to feed and take care of 
the winter birds. Of course they are 
free to our bird-lovers. Protect the 
birds this winter and you will see a big 
increase in the number next spring, and 
there will be fewer insects to fight. 
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Start 1930 R ight 


ESOLVE to protect the birds, and 
as a means to that end get “THE 
BIRD Book” by , 
Charles P. Shoff- j\ 
ner. It was writ- 
ten for Our Folks, 
for bird-lovers and 
teachers. It is 
cloth-bound, has 
420 pages, 150 il- 
lustrations in black 
and white and in- 
formation which is 
invaluable to all. 
Price, $2 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
919,170 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
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= A New Winter 
SPORT 


Described by Florence Hadley 


(‘3 winter my children, who have 
lived in the country all their lives, 
had some little friends from one of the 
world’s largest cities for playmates. And, 
strange to say, these city children taught 
mine how truly to enjoy the snow and 
cold of winter. They instructed them 
also in one of the most interesting and 
creative of cold-weather | sports—snow 
modeling. 

This unique idea, I understand, is 
rapidly gaining favor with playground 
directors in the cities, as it offers oppor- 
tunity for exciting contests in sculpture, 
develops latent skill, promotes initiative 
and gives the children another whole- 
some outdoor activity at a time when 
the usual winter sports are commencing 
to pall, and summer sports are in the 
distance; for it is the snows that come 
late in the season that are the most 
adaptable for modeling. 

Although location will make some 
difference in the texture of the snow at 
different periods, we in Massachusetts 
found late January and early February 
the most satisfactory time. 

When ready to start the modeling, 
the snow should be packed in a solid 
mound of the right height and size so 
one can work conveniently in a com- 
fortable position. The mound finished, 
pour a pail of water over it gradually, 
and allow it to freeze. Of course, if the 
mound of snow is very large, more 
water will be needed, as the material 
must fleck away in particles and not in 
chunks. 

The implements used for carving are 
varied. Old knives, chisels, awls, even 
discarded nut-picks, are called into use 
as the work progresses. 

Applying the Colors 
ODELS of all sorts are used, but the 
favorites are from life, usually 
animals, although the children were 
quick to grasp the possibilities of churches 
and famous statues. These they modeled 
from memory. 

When the figure is completed, it can 
be colored to make it more lifelike. 
Water-color paints can be used, well 
diluted with water, and they are not 
expensive if only a tint is desired or the 
figure very small, but cheap dyes are 
just as satisfactory and but a very small 
portion is needed to make the amount 
necessary for ordinary models. Dis- 
solve a few grains of the dye in cold 
water and apply with the usual water- 
color brush. It is best to experiment 
first on a ball of snow, in order to obtain 
the right shade before applying it to the 
model. 

If the figure is eventually to become a 
black cat, or an animal of a solid color, 
the water which is poured over the 
mound can be tinted, but the shade will 
want to be deeper than the desired color, 
as it will seep to a lighter tint. 

If a church is attempted, the stained- 
glass windows can be made more re- 
alistic by taking an ordinary pane of 
glass and making the outlines on the 
surface with soft putty—not too much, 
and the lines should be small. Fill these 
spaces with the left-over portions of dye 
water and allow to freeze, then these 
“stained-glass windows” are ready to 
insert in the proper places in the model 
church. They are very beautiful, and 
protected by their deep casement of 
snow they will last for several days un- 
less they are placed where they get the 
direct rays of the sun. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 
$845 


rele] 1-15 283 











Price includes all highest quality lum- 
ber cut to fit doors, windows, stairs, 
high grade interior woodwork, lath, 
china. hardware, giass, paints, 
nails, etc., complete. y guarantee 
has 34 years of square dealing behind 
it. 6-Day examination plan ‘8 you 
inspect quality and quantity of ma- 
terials on your own lot without pay- 
ing us one penny. Freight paid east 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
Mason-Dixon line, also to Minn., 
Iowa, Mo. Mail Coupon now. 


You can get all the materials for your home 
direct from my mill—at wholesale prices! 
My customers tell of $300 to $1000 actual 
savings on single homes. Méill-cut lumber 
and my easy construction plans save you 40% 
on labor. o portable homes — but ere 
substantial, permanent homes. I pay freight 
and ship all materials direct to your station. 
Most remarkable money-saving prices ever 
offered. And three years te pay if you wish! 


“Saved $800 to $1,200 on Lumber”’ 


says O. R. Fickling, “and Spellman says “I saved $500 by 
the material is wonderful.” buying from you.” You can do 
ae ——— I pare yd as well. Every home owner who 
ee oe be wm, built a Liberty saved money. 


Anderson of Nebraska... Mr. : “ : 
Davis saved “between $1,000 and Write for complete information 
and Free Book. 


$1,500” on his home ... J.J. 


























Contains page after page of homes in full color. 
Wonderful values from $392 to $1558. mn ag ty 1% 
and 2 story homes. American, Dutch-colo English 
designs. Practical—beautiful. Book lists down pay- 
ment, monthly payments, construction time necessary 
for each home, actual practical facts and figures to 
save you money. 34 years of square dealing behind my 
rantee. Write or mail coupon for free book today. 
ou'll save yourself hundreds of dollars. 
Oar. Thos. P. Dixon, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
| LEWIS MPG. CO.. Dept. 38-A, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send me ir new book of Liberty Homes, contain- 
| Pes, Sik:_Pienpe cond mo rene now book of Liberty Hons . Also 
down payments, monthly payments, ete. This will not obligate me in 








Amazing 
New Pian 


We send you complete 
materials. You send us no 
money. Inspect quality and 
quantity on your own lot for 5 
days. You do not pay one ny for 
materials unless completely satisfied. Is 


there better of the confidence we | |ny way. 
have in Liberty omes? 34 years square - 
dealing behind our Guarantee. Send Cou- | NE sis csedect A hm naa ab Be 


pon for Big New Book of Homes today. | "eee 














Ee tr vg S->h- t eee 
As tow as H.&Z.WoodSaws |F Wj P| R E 
joven pejced, most practical for 
“ete. Ri teble con be ot: WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 





sa ° Lew steel grooved 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- tires) ——— ee Boe 
Steel Wheels to fit any axle; carry any 








factory . & Z. load. Make any wagon good as new. 
it with Babbitt beari 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Bex 32 ‘Pe. EMPIRE Senso bon act crattey, 
Own a Farm in Minnesota | (A[JFORNIA fe." Warm Advisers. Gor 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop ve marketing feed 
or terms. Free literatere; mention state buying. Ilustrated > 
fh. 'W. Byerly, 40 Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. FONTANA FARMS CO. Fentana, Calif. 
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Inexpensive 
Vacation in the 


Land of Old Spain! 


This year come to San Antonio, 
where you can spend a vacation 
more interesting and enjoyable 
than any you have ever known. 


Here you will find a wide variety 
ef new, novel and delightful 
things to see and do. Sights and 
scenes of unending interest 
historical spots Spanish mis- 
sions centuries old — all manner 
of sports—a mild, invigorating 
climate. Charming, hospitabie 
people. 

Plan now to come! The cost is 
moderate, Reduced round trip 
fares now ineffect 
via M-K-T R. R. 
and San Antonio’s 
ample accommo- 
dations are rea- 
sonably priced. 
Find out more 
send coupon now. 








Free San Antonio Picture Book 


W.M.FENWICK, General Passenger Agent, 

M-K-T Lines, D-16 Railway Exchange Bidg., 
uis, Mo. 

Please send illustrated San Antonio book and quote 

me reduced round-trip winter tourist rates from ad- 

dress below: 





PEE. ce 6ceceousees Coeeseeeeseeeesereree 











F. Sherrill, 
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stumps 
without i some 
over 2feetthru 


Kirstin 


ONE MAN STUMP PULLER 
yanks out big stumps slick and gion 
without help or horses. Wor! s Most 
Powerful Leverage Gives vid Stre -ngth 
of 992 Men—power to pull 100,000ibs. Four 

* le-Action Machine moun’ 
on wheels, Kasy to move. 3 yr. guarantee. 

until after 30 days’ 
Send No Money rin) thentaken!i 
Get ® New Low F: 
Foor Terms. 

Land Clearing TRE Postal brings it. 
A. J. KIRSTIN, 212 010d St., Escanaba, Mich. 


FREE BOOK on Land Clearing 


GRAY HAIR 


GOES IN 10 MINUTES! 
Money back if it fades 
again! My French MAGI 
Compound leaves no 
streaks. No stains on lin- 
en. Stands any amount of 








Dy washing. shampooing and 
curling. Leaves hair soft 
2 and silky. Easily applied 


in a few minutes. Only 
one application. 18 colors 
$2.00 outfit for only $1.45, to introduce quickly. Send M. O., 

check or stamps or pey y C. O. D. plus 20 cents postage. i 
—— you will greatly pleased. Plain wrapper. No 
ne knows. Send direct or ask your druggist. Show this ad. 


MAISON JEUNESSE - 17 Park Row, New York, Suite MD-174 














The Last Advantages 
of city life 
Have Disappeared 


By S. N. Ballard 


HE farm meant more than the city 

to Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Trotter, so 
they disposed of a profitable business in 
Knoxville, Tenn., twelve years ago and 
purchased their 24-acre farm not far from 
Byington, twelve miles northwest of 
Knoxville. 

The country had called them for a 
long time, but they had hesitated until 
one evening when they sat down in their 
home in Knoxville with a paper and 
pencil and began listing the advantages 
the farm could offer, as compared with 


| those of the city. 


First came the question of profits. Mr. 
Trotter knew he could make just as 
much or more money on the farm and 
enjoy himself far more in the making of 
it. That was point one in favor of the 
country. 

Next, the Trotters considered the 
house. Could a farm home be as at- 
tractive and comfortable as their city 
home? Indeed it could, they decided, 
for they were going to build a new house 
on the farm before they ever moved from 
Knoxville, and could make it exactly as 
they wanted it. The country scored an- 
other point. 

They wanted neighbors. They would 
have them in the country. They wanted 
to be outdoors more. The farm offered 
them that. 


Only Two City Advantages 


UST what were the advantages in 

staying in the city, then? To their 
surprise, the Trotters could find only 
two—but they were two most important 
advantages. In the city, they had elec- 
tric lights and they had running water 
ready at the turn of a faucet. 

That was twelve years ago, remember. 
Electricity and running water were not 
so readily available to rural houses then. 
The individual electric plant and the 
electric water system were new inven- 
tions. The Trotters heard of these 
machines that would produce electricity 
and pump water, so they scratched off 
the paper the two advantages the city 
offered, and decided to build the new 
farm home. 

“Electricity wasn’t sold to me,” Mr. 
Trotter says, in retrospect. “I wanted 
it and bought it. I’ve often thought the 
salesman who got my order had the 
easiest job imaginable, for he didn’t 
have to argue the merits of electricity 
and running water with me for one 
moment.” 

The new house was wired while it was 
being built, and as each room was con- 
structed, the necessary plumbing fix- 
tures were built in. The night the 
Trotters moved to their farm home, 
their house was lighted just like the 
home they had left in the city. Running 
water gushed forth from gleaming faucets 
in Mrs. Trotter’s new kitchen, just as in 
the city. The Trotters had brought to 
the farm the only two advantages the 
city held for them. 

Their individual electric plant and 
water system have operated without an 
interruption during their twelve years 
on the farm. Using only about three 
gallons of kerosene a month, the electric 
plant lights 23 bulbs in the house and 
provides power for the water system 
which sends hot and cold water under 
pressure to the kitchen and the modern 
bathroom. 
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The farmer's best helper for 40 
and backaches every year. You's. CAN bye’? 
catalog showing low prices. Address Dept. A-20. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 










Thousands save money 
Send for fre 








This Beautiful Free Book 
HILL POT tells all about the advantages of 


UALITY my famous low-egg-cost breeds. 

Q with testimony of poultrymen 

who Five you the benefit of their 

CHICKS actual ertenee. It describes each 

breed fully, contains a valuable Rear- 

ing Chart, ‘oo plans and other im- 

portant poultry data. Send for it today 

LEGHORNS ROCKS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
w. F. et Dept. 15, Seen N. J. 














Hilipot Co., Dept. 15, Des Moines, lowa 








LY CALHOUN S CHICKS 
This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS 


2 
agreement--we guarantee To0% live 
anyw herei inthe U.S. Write for 
and amazing tee 






teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's 
CALHOUN’'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 106, Montrose. . Me. 
EXPLODING WEDGE :- :« 
J For splitting Logs, Rails. 


Big Money Pit Posts, Fence Posts, 








For Agents Cord Wood, ete. Will do 
more work than ten men. Will 

Write For split any log up to Rail Lengths, 
Particu- Pg \ no matter how large or tough. 
lors © P+ Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis. 
4% faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

EXPLODING Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U. S. 
CHAMBER —#5.00. Send money order, check or cash to 


Hutchison Manutacturing Company 
7729 Susquehanna St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


na Pywer Ane 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms Free 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 83rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


fe, TANK HEATER 


“RO a BURNS 








Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
Pm sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Write for Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Direc 
to you at factory prices. 
EMPIRE TANK HEATERCO. 
126 N.7th St., Washington, Ia 

















DO THIS! 


And Get One of the Largest 
and Most Practical Poultry 


Magazines 


PePOULTRYJTEM 


Box 65 Sellersville, Pa. 


The $1,000 Poultry Hint 
Book FREE with a 3-Yr. 


Subscription 


We Stand or Fall 


on the service we render the man or 
woman who is keeping chickens or who 
plans to go into the poultry business. 


©) 10c for 4 months’ trial. 

©) One year for 50c. 

1) Three years for $1.00 and $1,000 
Poultry Hint Book Free. 


Perr Din vaccsxcecevenes 
a¢oeornsososrned subscription to your magazine. 
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Animal Tracks 


lead to 


PELT MONEY 
By Dick Wood 


RAILING is a favorite pastime with 

most country men and boys. How 
eagerly I used to anticipate the first snow 
of the season, so I could go rabbit hunt- 
ing! Later, when I was trapping, the 
snow meant many dollars in my pockets, 
for I invariably tracked some furbearers 
into places where they were easily ex- 
tracted, and other animals into holes 
which I guarded with steel traps. 

It is not even necessary to be skilled 
in the use of traps to capture furbearers 
after snow falls. With both gun and 
traps, the trapper can get most of those 
tracked to lair. It is not permissible to 
dig out animals tracked to earth, as this 
destroys the den. 

Skunks, raccoons and foxes are usu- 
ally the furbearers to receive most 
attention on the farms. Their pelts 
represent quite an addition to the farm 
crops, in a monetary sense, and no wide- 
awake boy, not otherwise occupied, will 
overlook the chance to make easy pocket- 
money. 

Skunk trails will be found in back 
pasture fields—not so often in the woods. 
Skunks live under abandoned farm 
buildings, stone piles, fences, in wood- 
chuck burrows and under straw-stacks. 
They go from one place to another, males 
making the round of a dozen dens in 
one night. 

If you should track an animal to its 
den, count the tracks going in, then 
count those going out. If there are more 
tracks leading into the hole than out of 
it, you havé one or more of the animals 
cornered arid can set a trap in the en- 
trance with some assurance of a catch. 


When the Trails Cross 


HIS criss-crossing of trails requires 

utmost skill to follow a particular 
animal to its retreat. I have observed 
an expert trailer follow one set of tracks 
through fields, swamps, barnyards, in 
and out of a dozen dens, and finally suc- 
ceed in finding trail’s end. 

The raccoon spends most of its time 
along streams until they freeze up. Then 
it ranges the forests, makes raids on 
shocks of corn, but generally sticks 
pretty close to swamp land in its travels. 
Its baby-like tracks will not be mistaken 
by the greenest novice for those of an- 
other animal. 

Due to the fact that the raccoon lives 
in hollow trees and snags, it is nearly 
always profitable to follow up a fresh 
trail. Of course, not everybody can follow 
a trail to its end; here is where per- 
severance and skill are required. 

When a raccoon is tracked to a snag, 
it can usually be captured by climbing 
the snag, with a gun strapped onto the 
person. If the animal is tracked into a 
bluff hole, then steel traps are necessary 
to catch it. 

Foxes are much like skunks in their 
method of traveling. The fox is dog-like 
enough to love the smell of barnyard 
litter. It loves to taunt a farm house-dog 
by barking at it from a nearby hill. The 
fox visits straw-stacks, stone piles and 
old buildings in search of mice. At 
night it holes up in the ground. 

Any tracker who is experienced and 
energetic can track a fox to earth, but 
he should expect to start early in the 
morning, to cover all kinds of ground and 
travel fast, if he would find the trail’s 
end by nightfall. 








Your Furs Always Safe 
When Shipped to Taylor 
F, C. Taylor Fur Co. lives up to the 


traditions of its founder. For more 
than two generations, Trappers and 
Fur Shippers, numbered by hundreds 
of thousands, know that the name Tay- 
lor stands squarely for honesty, safety 
and security. Trappers to become suc- 
cessful, to get the most money for furs, 
must know the house they do business 
with, know its age, its responsibility 
and the established connections which 
that house has at its command for their 
safety. It pays to deal with Taylor. 














Need nenaiee tl sm of Furs at Once to Fill the 
Urgent Demand of the World’s Leading Buyers Who 
Supply Their Wants at the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 


Bundle up Every Pelt You Have at Once— 
Do Not Delay—This is Shipping Time, and 


Ship Direct to Taylor 


Then You Can Enjoy All the Advantages 
Which the Nation’s Fur Market Offers to You 


America’s Raw Fur Prices 


Are Made at Taylor Sales 


St. Louis is the world’s largest primary 
market for American Raw Furs and 
prices established atthe Taylor Mam- 
moth Fur Sales are to a great extent 
the basis upon which the fur trade oper- 
ates throughout this country. There- 
fore, Taylor shippers always benefit 
through having their furs sold in St. 
Louis, the major fur market. Taylor 
receives more furs direct from trapping 
grounds than any other fur house inthe 
world. For greater profit deal direct 
with Taylor. Send a test shipmentnow. 


FUR MARKET BY RADIO &very, morning 
except Sunday, 
at 6:45 A.M., a report of the Great St. Louis Fur Market is broad- 
cast from KMOX, the 7 sya radio station of the middle west, on 
1090 kilocycles. Tune in and 
know what is doing each day. 


TUNE IN ON KMOX 


400 Fur Exch. Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


599 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“A*Mount Birds 


We tegeb 
mals, Hi 





fetere by oats “ Faos. Bon tier, 


Booklet Free * Hlighest Odeieiens. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination and advice. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St, Washington, D. C. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
L 





i ae -_ 
taught at home 


Study airplanes,motors and all aeronavtical subjects 
as taught by experts in Universal Aviation Schools— 
world’s largest system of schools for flying training. 

curanaas Write for complete information, 

UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 

Division of The Aviation Corporation 
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(1 Want Every Farmer 
Who Sees This to Try 
KRISS-KROSS at My 
Risk-- ++» Look at I! 
ITS RIGHT / 
















O MORE Epeer blades to buy! Amazing new inven- 

tion, KRISS-KROSS Super- went gpa makes one blade 

inst for months! os you smooth cool shaves. Strops 

on the diagonal just like a master barber, but with unerr- 

ing mechanical precision. Automatic pressure regulator, 

strops from heavy to light. Gives the keenest cutting 
edge that steel can take. 











in I} let you try this amazing 
Makes $66 ., Day, blade geouvennter for 30 days at 
Demonstrate = risk ve you a new kind 
BRISS - KROSS te razor FREE with 5 special-proc- 
a a oe os blades. Unique 3-way princi- 
earned in one ple. Guaranteed to mow a week's 
day Ham $200 crop of whiskers and leave your 
fe 4 deve Find ont face cool and refreshed. Send the 
same” Check coupon coupon for full details of this as- 
for detaile tonishing trial offer. No obliga- 
tion—do it now! 





KRISS-KROSS CORP. ?°R;, 4.24%. (oun ss 
Ca Mail This Coupon— — —— —— 


Kriss-Kross Coporation 
Dept. A-744, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Send at once details of your 30-day, no risk trial offer 
| on KRISS-KROSS Stropper, with FREE razor included. 


RS ee rere 
( ) Check if interested in KRISS-K ROSS money- making Pian. | 





BE AN AUCTIONEER. : be En 


catalogue, also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
Reppert’s Auction School, Box 18, Decatur, Indiana. 
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for a Big Pay 






$5,000 a year men 
will be picked from 
those who getin now. 


Hundreds of fine jobs are waiting in Radio 
for trained men to take them. The work is 
sierestins ascinating, Days $50, $60, $75 and 
eek. Many of these jobs Be tend to 

$150 “and $200 a week. J. 202 
Arsenal St., St. Louis » Mo., went from 336 to 
$100 a week in one jump. E. E. Winborne, 1414 
w. 48th 8t., Norfolk, ve, from a low salary to 
100 a week. ou, too, can get ahead fast in 
dio with proper training. what hundreds 
of Cog have done and in . few weeks from 


today can be making $5 to $25 a week on 
the aide. ‘while learning—in one “year or less you 
can ready, train and experienced to take 


your place in this new live-wire field. My book, 

Rich Rewards in Radio.” tells you where these 
obs ris ——, they pay, how you can quickly 
rain at home in your spare time to be a Radio 
Expert. Get a copy. ail the coupon. 





Agee Infor bi Coupon 


E. Smith, Presiden 
jational Ratio Toatitate, Dept.OA20 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: Send your book. This 
request does not obligate me. 











Name. Age... 
Address. 
. City ee * 
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National 


and medical matters). 


Questions of General 


I nterest 


Barley Stripe Disease 


I had thought of growing barley in 

place of some of my oats this year, 
but have been reading a little about 
stripe disease. What is this disease, 
and is it of much impertance? T.S.T. 


Barley stripe is a disease that has been 





causing heavy losses of barley in some 
sections during the past few years. 
Severely affected plants are stunted, the 
head may not emerge from. the 
boot, leaves have 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of 
research investigators and practical workers and advisers, are 
at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions referring 
to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm 
activities or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary 


CJER VICE 


They are 


in livestock remedies. If no improvement 
results within a short time, have a 
veterinarian treat the case, as internal 
medication and other measures will be 
necessary. 


Legal Questions 


After the Lease Expires 


Have I the right to stay on the farm 

I am renting, after the lease expires? 

My crops will not all be harvested 

when the lease runs out. C.F.R. 
The rule of law is that a tenant who 
rents land on a 
lease expiring on a 





a shredded appear- — 
ance, and the 
plants usually col- 
lapse by harvest 
time. The disease 
gets its name from 
pale, elongated 
spots that are 
found on the 
leaves. Prevent 
losses from this 
disease by treating 
seed grain with a 
good organic-mer- 
cury disinfectant. 


Combine Costs 
Are Lower 








“I’m starting south for the winter. 
Don’t you want to fly along with 
me?”’ 
“Naw—I’m waiting to get a hitch 
on an airplane”’ 


definite date has 
no right to retain 

ion of the 
and after the lease 
expires, nor tocome 
upon the land for 
the purpose of re- 
apes 3 crops. It 
is probable, how- 
ever, that if you 
remain in posses- 
sion after expira- 
tion of lease, you 
will have time to 
harvest and re- 
move your crops 
before the landlord 
can put you out of 








Does it cost more 
to harvest with a 
combine than with binder and thresher? 














The machinery dealer tells me it 

doesn’t. He didn’t have any —s 

to prove it, though. G. H. S. 
The total cost of harvesting grain with 
ten-foot combine and twelve-foot wind- 
rower in Minnesota survey was $2.82 an 
acre. The cost for ten-foot tractor- 
drawn binder and stationary thresher 
was $3.52. 

Man labor with the combine amounted 
to 96 cents an acre; binder and thresher, 
$1.30 an acre. 

One big advantage of the combine is 
this: Plowing can be started just as 
soon as the grain is cut. There are no 
shocks left standing out in the field to 
oo with the plowing. Mighty 

gene in weed control is this early- 
fal plowing. 


Cow with Udder Trouble 


My cow freshened about four weeks 
ago. Milk in front teats 1s all right, 
but milk in hind teats is thick and 
yellow in color. Milk vein on right 
side swelled where vein comes out 
from body. Has a good appetite and 
in good flesh. What's the trouble? 
M.W.S 


Milk out the affected quarters at least 
several times a day, catching the milk in 
an old pail containing a standard disin- 
fectant. The purpose of this is to avoid 
spreading infection to other cows. Bathe 
the affected quarters in hot water as 
frequently as possible. Dry and massage 
gently with a good bag ointment which 
you can buy from-your druggist or dealer 


possession by due 
process of law. 


Right of Wife to “Property 

A’s wife owned three cows before mar- 

riage, and this herd of three has now 

increased to six. Do the animals 

belong to A because of marriage? A 

reports these animals to the assessor 

as his own property. H.R. W. 
If a woman owns cows at the time of 
her marriage they remain her property 
afterward. Calves raised from these 
cows are her property unless she sells 
them or gives them to her husband or to 
some one else. Any claim made by the 
husband, or reporting to the assessor 
that they belong to him, would not 
deprive the wife of her title unless she 
joined the husband in representing that 
they belong to him. 


Animals Killed by Train 


I had six cows killed by atrain. The 
engineer had plenty of time to stop, 
and he was not going very fast and 
could see the eapanings Bs “ate the track is 
straight all the wa cng Rapsnan 
He laughed after 
from the. track. The. po ilroad com- 
pany pays no attention to my claim 
for the animals. Am I entitled to 
damages? J. W. 
You are entitled to recover the value of 
animals killed by the train, provided 
you can prove that the engineer either 
saw the animals or should have seen 
them, and did not exercise reasonable 
care to avoid striking them. The rail- 
road company probably will not pay 
your claim unless you bring suit, or put 
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Use Your Carto 





art ¥ - 
the 1cNess Way 
If you have a car and a good reputation, we'll back 
you with our capital in this paying business of 
running a McNess Chain Store on Wheels. Earl 
Garlick of Penn., writes: ‘‘Without selling experi- 
ence, I started a McNess business and doubled 
my pay. 
andreds of others are doing the same. Why 
not use your car to raise your pay? Fries of Illi- 


nois, Aston of Idaho, Cook of lowa, are just a 
few of the men who— 


Make $50to $150 a Week 
every week selling McNess Sealed Remedies, 
Quality Food Products, Toilet Articles, Brushes 


and Stock and Poultry Preparations. 
No Experience Needed 

Many of our best dealers were formerly farmers, 
mechanics, teachers, etc. Our national advertis- 
ing, popular premiums and generous samples 
make selling easy for you and help you make 
money right from the start. Business is perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable, and grows bigger 
every year. (67) 
We Supply Goodson Liberal Credit 
—to worthy men. We help oe get into a paying 
business of your own and make money by using our 
capital. Write for detailsof new,double profit plan. 


Furst & Thomas 222500". 








CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


49.50 buys 10 acres close to Lake 
63.00 buys 25 acres Ontario 
103.50 buys 25 acres on Deer River 
144.00 buys 414 acres Ocean Front 
175.50 buys 117 acres British Columbia 
$1665.00 buys 653 acres on River 


PAARAR 


These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgages, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and fish- 
ing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the 


new North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Our 13th annual list 
just issued in the form of a twenty-page, illustrated 


booklet describes these properties and gives full par- 
ticulars. It is mailed free on application. Now is the 
time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 
Don’t delay. These properties won’t last long at these 
prices. Send no money but send for booklet today so 
you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 627 
72 Queen Street W., Toronto 2, Canada 

















A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- 4 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 


3} H.P. Engine 
Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 
CATALOG FREE A ‘ 
Write Today, for Mlustrated > , . 
Catalog and Full Information. «if. YW A Se ae 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 




















Minneapolis, Minn. Philadeiphia,Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 
3231 Come Ave. 2411 ChestnutSt. 142CedarSt. 

RADIOS 410 MAKES 

5 Atwater-Kent, Ma- 






estic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 

) ~-b*E best makes. Used, 

new and rebuilt. at $6 to $66. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by ble - 
te nd sit today, Sroemre Redie Gash. 
Tr . Brown's le 
Dept. 6, 3018 Past Sist Street ; Chicago 





it in the hands of a lawyer for collection. 


Household Questions 


Selecting a Range 


I am buying a new range, and find 

the prices vary greatly. Do you think 

it extravagant to pay a fairly good 

sum for this piece of a ae A 

rs. Murray. 
As a cooking range is not bought often 
and is in use continually, with the meals 
of the family dependent upon its be- 
havior, not to mention its services in 
providing hot water, it is wise to buy 
the best one can afford. 

Up to a certain point, the cost of a 
good range represents durable material 
and careful workmanship. After that, 
it is for extras which may or may not 
add to the convenience or beauty of the 
range. 

Look for proper oven insulation, roomy 
cooking om and ample oven space, 
smooth boltless construction, heavy doors 
that fit and operate smoothly, efficient 
heat regulation and a finish that is easily 
kept clean. Get estimates also of the 
amount of fuel required to operate. 


Curtaining Short Windows 


Our living-room ceiling is low and 
the windows are about three feet from 
the floor. What length curtains would 

be best? Mrs. A. C. W. 
Your room needs height, and if thin, 
transparent glass curtains are used, which 
cover or partly cover the windows, they 
should be cut to reach the sill. Let them 
hang straight to emphasize height. 
Shorter curtains are ugly; longer are 
awkward. To take care of possible 
shrinkage, make double hem or place a 
temporary tuck at top or bottom. 

If cretonne or other material is planned 
for side draperies, cut these longer, to 
just clear the floor when finished. When 
valance seems necessary, let it be very 
narrow. 

A bungalow or cottage type of house 
with simple furnishings calls for dotted 
ruffied curtains. These are always tied 
back and should be cut long enough— 
12 to 15 inches below the sill—to loop 
gracefully and still give the desired long 
lines. Experiment with placing tie- 
backs until most pleasing results are 
obtained. 


Self-Help Clothes 


My little boy is five, and has not 
learned to dress himself. Why is he 
so dependent? Perplexed Mother 


There may be two reasons: (1) he has 
not been encouraged from babyhood to 
do things for himself; and (2) his clothes 
are too difficult for him to adjust. 

It takes so much time and trouble to 
teach a small child to dress and undress 
himself, and so many parents enjoy 
doing this for their children, that many 
a child is deprived of his independence. 
At five years, all but tying shoe-laces is 
possible, if buttons are large, few and 
conveniently placed. Special outdoor 
clothes are now being manufactured 
that require little skill to fasten and 
unfasten. 

Clothes that encourage self-help are 
described in Leaflet No. 52, “Suits for 
the Small Boy,”’ which can be had free 
by writing U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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Want to test soil for acidity? 

Want to make seed-corn tester? 

Having trouble with your tractor? 

In doubt about your crop rotation? 
Write 

National Service, The Farm Journal 
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TUBE 





Good Results 


are certain with 


Cunninghams 
behind the dial 


Because of their uniform 
quality and carefully tested 
construction, Cunningham 
Radio Tubes can be de- 
pended upon for maximum 
service and absolute ac- 


curacy. 


Performance claims are 
backed consistently year 
after year, by the steady, 
efficient service these tubes 
render in millions of Amer- 
ican radio receivers. 


Standard Since 1915 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, INC. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 
Manufactured and sold under its, patents and 


inventions owned and / or controlled by Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 
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HANDYMAN TOOL 
This handy combination tool | 
isa quick, easy seller. Demon- 
strate its many uses to any 
man, and pocket a profit on the 
spot. Many make $30 daily. 
It is used every day on the | 
farm, in the garage, and about 
the home. es work of ten 
men. Saves hours of time. 
Saves strength. Low priced. 
Big profit for you on every 
sale. $15 a day easy. No ex- 
perience needed. Work full or 

Spare time. | 


Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps; jacks up trucks, trac- | 
tors, wagons; lifts and moves 
buildings; stretches fences, 
woven or single wire; splices; 
makes excellent cider press; 
can be used as clamp or 
spreader; also a hoist; a dandy 
rim tool for tires; etc. Scores 
of other uses. Simple to oper- 
ate. A boy can work it. Yet 








8 in after- 
noon. N. F. 
Kranz, 8. D. 
made $15 







































it lifts, pulls, or pushcs witha 
THREE TON CAPACITY. = 
Live man wanted in every With 
county. Exclusive territory 1,000 
given. Get our amazing new Uses! 
sales plan. It's 
free—just mail Exclusive 
coupon below. Territory 
You'll find it Given 
a real money 

HARRAH MFG. CO. 


BLOOMFIELD, IND. 
-85 


} HARRAH MEG. CO., i 
Dept. A-85 Bloomfield, Ind. 


| Please send me money making sales plan and full details I 
about HANDYMAN TOOL. I am not obligated. 


Name. aciiaslicnanemaak 


I precttincenn ness Sdecieinia iewabinatanitniaeninbissibsitinaaiabiniasiiaciany 








' Town DR ciicnaietox 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Th ds of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the mg og we chy Le Roof- 

ing an ateria ook No, 
‘i an 161 and for Garage Book. 
PLES EDWARDS MFG 
BOOKS poe 


101-151 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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He Was One—AUTHOR—“Here’s the 
manuscript of my new story, and I tell 
you plainly, two hundred won’t buy it.” 

Epitor—‘“‘I don’t doubt it—I’m one 
of the two hundred.” 


Wasted Opportunity—MADGE—‘“‘So you 
sprained your ankle just as you were 
going by the Medical College. Wasn’t 
that lucky?” 

MARGE—“‘I should say not. It turned 
out to be a Women’s Medical College.” 


How Nice—First MotH—‘‘So you were 
born and brought up on that leopard- 
skin coat?” 

SECOND DitTto—‘“‘Yes, those were the 
loved spots that my infancy knew.” 


And How Hard?—AvuTHoR—“This is 
the plot of my new story: a midnight 
scene. Two bandits creep stealthily to- 
ward the house. They scale a wall and 
force open a window. As they slip in the 
clock strikesone ... ” 

THRILLED ONE (breathlessly )}—‘‘Which 
one? 


BUSINESS HOLLYWOOD 











Guide: “And this department is de- 
voted entirely to keeping track of the 
dates on which the divorce decrees 





of our movie stars become final’ 








No Middleman Needed—SALVATION 
Army GIRL—‘‘Won’t you give a quarter 
to the Lord?” 

Mac TavisH—‘“‘Hoo old air ye, lassie?” 

LASSIE—““T wenty-six.”’ 

Mac—“‘Aye, I thocht so. I’m 65, 
and I’ll be seeing Him afore ye, sae I’ll 
juist hand it to Him mysel’.” 


Value in Cash—‘“‘Grandpa, weren’t you 
a grandfather until I was born?” 
“No, you were the first grandchild.” 
‘And you wouldn’t have been a grand- 
father if I hadn’t been born?” 


“Well, I ought to get something for 
that, oughtn’t I?” 


@NONSENSOR 





Cy 


Neighbor—“Mandy, prepare yo’self 
fo’ some powerful bad news. Yo’ 
husband has just done got in the 
worst accident.”’ 

Mandy—“Land sakes, if Rastus am 
dead, you sure am goin’ to hear 
some awful wailin’ soon’s I finish 

dis yere meal” 


We All Must—Fisque—“That bird 
Richleigh must have + 

BisquUE—‘‘So must I. Introduce me, 
will you?” 


Constructive Merchandising—JOHNSON 
—‘“‘Yes, Bill and me are in partnership, 
but we carry entirely different goods.”’ 

JACKSON—“‘Explain yourself.” 

JOHNSON—‘“‘Well, you see, Bill goes 
around and sells a stove polish that 
leaves a stain on the fingers, and I go 
around next day with the only kind of 
cleaner that will take it off.” 


Labor Trouble— Mrs. SMITH— “You 
mean to say your new laundress worked 
only half an hour and then walked out?” 

Mrs. MILLER—“‘Yes, she struck while 
the iron was hot.” 


His Line—LAWYER—“‘Now, Sam, was 
this defendant expensively garbed? An- 
swer yes or no.” 

Sam—‘’ Deed she was, boss. An’ ah 
pe expensive garbage when ah sees 
it, suh.” 


Who Would?— MoTHER—‘“So your 
teacher asked you who was swallowed by 
a whale?” 
Sonny—“‘Yes, Mother, and_ she 
wouldn’t take Noah for an answer.” 
—Film Fun. 


REPAIR CREW STAND BY 
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The champion hog-caller of the county 
greets his sweetie on the phone 
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Your Bills 


AN DSCHAVE MONEY TO SPARE 


with a steady income for the rest have ambition and can devote a 
of your life if you will take care of few hours each day to distributing 
my business in your locality. No my famous products to friends 
experience needed. Pleasant, easy and a list of established customers. 
work can be handled in spare or High grade food products, teas, 


January, 1930 





“50 Years Ago” eon 


Here are some of the aw 


interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 






printed in The full time. oon, eee, qetenate, things people 
must have to live. 
Farm Journal for No Capital 
J fe te Your Groceries 





anuary, 1880 
J us I furnish all capital—I set you up at Wholesale 


in business, advertise you. and do As my partner I furnish your 
everything to make you my suc- groceries at wholesale. Big Sample 
cessful and respected partner in supply contains over 382 full size 
your locality. packages of highest quality 
Partner may be either man or products. | ound backed by 
woman. All 1 ask is that you $25,000.00 bond 


*¢ A man can’t live fast and long, too. 
Go slow. 


{ Never permit dainties on the supper 


tables of children. i Show You Easy Way to Make 


{ In winter, kill poultry three days to a 








the farm work with mules. I give you a written guarantee. 
Rub your plow shares now with lin- offer watake, $100.00 a week for fall I look out for welfare of my partners. 


one nee $15 a Day Steady Income 
it once for my signed -——— we and bi 
seed-oil, mixed with whiting, so they will time work. I go 50-80 with my partners $36. 47 in Hour and a Half 


" Where economy is the watchword, do ae ; vag A ily 
don’t want you to e any ¢ —_ Easy for you to make big money. 
Make $100.00 a week for full 
and give valuabie premiums. 








not rust. 
Mrs. S. M. Jones, mother of four, took in $36.47 first 144 hours 
c “Dp kill h fi fl f d I FURNISH CHRYSLER —made $2000 profit in a few months spare time. Cc. C. Miner 
Pepper kills the fine flavor of a goo COACH TO PRODUCERS made $200 first 15 days. Wilbur Skiles says: ‘Besides big 
egg.” We read this somewhere and it commissions, you gave me $1,457 in gifts and prizes.’’ “4 
: Hundreds of others doing as ‘well. Pe 
strikes us as being true. Z 1 i 
| € Some of our readers want to know a o A 
| about incubators. We shall tell what we “Qe )~ 
| KNOW of them next month. AT ONCE e e 
for & a c. W. 
§ Worms in the intestines of swine often APPLICA~ a non Se mart 
cause weakness of the loins and partial hn cue to dean een t ae oe Products Co. 
paralysis of the hind limbs. 2 Brand New Chrysler Coach— Absolutely HEAL #4 LDS. 
; without cost. It is yours to keep. Not Cincinnati, Ohio 
©“ To prevent horses over-reaching, a contest. A~S F 4 Without obligation on my part, 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. A ° send at once, application for 


a territory and details of partnership 
tee. 


shorten the toes of the front shoes and 
4 offer, with written guaran 


lengthen the toes of the hind shoes. The Health-O Quality Products Co. 7 ce 


Dept. 77 Health-O Bldg. OE. ED cok meade 


" We presume that the asparagus bed ‘CINCINNATI, OHIO o 
is covered with a heavy blanket of horse © 1930 By C. W. V. D. M. Meer ie es —_ 
manure; if not, it ought to be at once. 








It should be well salted, also. ee. 


GetRid Of COLDS and 








{ The small Yorkshire is the finest- 
boned, smallest-eared, shortest-headed, 
most dish-faced, shortest-legged and most 72) HY PAY MORE i . ee 
casily fattened pig in existence. 

{| While there are frequent gluts in the ot S SIZVE 
market of almost every other fruit, the 
quince market is always brisk, prices 
high, and the demand greater than the 
supply. 
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Why go on driving away your 
friends, your sweetheart and 
your business with the unbear- 
able breath that comes to those 
afflicted with Catarrh. Often 
it costs you love, wife, position. 
Nobody wants to be near you 
when your nose and throat 
are clogged with ca- 
tarrhal poisons. 

You can get rid 
of constant colds 
and catarrh— and 
without the use of 










You Monez -Y | 


7 , — helow have been carefully selected. 
| We try to give the kernel of the nut ee beet ter Wren all other macazines 


in Ti} Z e ~ 2 f e year unless otherwise noted (see Nos. 506 
. ve Farm Journal. It costs some- 508, 509 50% xX. Canadian and Philadelphia subscribers must pay 
thing to crack the shell off, but we prefer orhiitionat prices on account of extra postage. 








to serve the dish in that way. And our 


























ders ¢ ike i No. A506 X ; 
readers appear to like it, too. Ne. (Wi) 26 a $200 No. Ag0® X me nag dope, dre pile. end sprays. 
a ta ; : thfinder Valse STRO M, science 
There is no way to secure either sex —— enero ss All For | § Wij) 26 ie rr of health sy strength, 
at will in chickens. Early broods are | Gestlewoman....... | $100 oy | ~— $] sTronarort brings your body toa state 
‘ l The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. otMen of health that enables it to 
apt to give more cockerels and later ones | The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. throw off catarrhal impuri- 
— pullets. This is the fact, but no No. A508 No. A501 X X ties bw brings it to function as Nature 
one has given any reason for it. Needlecraft......... $2.00 | Needlecraft .....---] $2.00 inten Sain 
: Eee Pathinder (Whiy) 26lss. | Valee | Mederellememaking:.- | Yalee | | methods. ‘I'can help you, out» ‘hrough these 
The cost of shipping butter from the + [All For | cous Stones. Stories........ All For Sond 10c For My Book “Life's Energy Through 
west to New York, in refrigerator cars, People's Popalar Mo. 4 - | $] 00 American Poultry Journal $10 Stroagfortion” and "Praction! Vath on 
including cost of tubs, commissions and wn Somat 2 The Farm Journal, Z yrs. [IONEL S Ate tgh Lhed 
freights, is only about three cents per No. A504 PHYSICAL AND HEALTH SPECIALIST 
pound when shipped by the carload. nd ae --* | $2.00 fe. auec xX ....) $2.00 Dept. 4 a Teoanae, toe io oo deci: U. S.A. 
© PR. r : , Home Circe. | Nalwe | Pathfinder (Whiy) 2613s. | Value 
sarbed wire fence, indeed! All non- | come ome -----°- All For | Modern Homemaking. . } All For 
sense. Plain wire is better and costs but Erervbody' Poultry las. |$]9 Good Stories... . .. . . $100 ones me 
half as much. The barbs are a device | The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. We ten Seal, So, 








for scratching animals and clawing money | No asio X $2.50 | No. A518 $2.00 | A Fight Against Rupture 










out of the farmer’s pocket book. Set | Deliseator......... Value | McCall’s Magazine.... | Value 
these down as facts. Everybody will Wom’ Weld... AllFor | GocdSteries.-... All For ATTENTION 
own up to them in t Needlecraft... .-.. | $1} 30 | Modern Homemaking - . | $9 SO | 
en years. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. A | 
NEGLECT ' 





Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 


“ Etiquette teaches us that the carver . $400 
retains his seat while carving a chicken, 5 Magazines 12° 





, managing his hands and el- Z 

Tv, bons axttlediin. ote. Gann THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR ws ty hg 

sense teaches us that the carver magazines listed below for one year each NG 

+= has far better control over the 2 Woman's World C) Good Stories y us to ne, Hard pads 

= ] Needlecraft () Medera is an 8 areen- 
platter while standing, is more ; U) Homemaking ays tirely elinet r) 

at ease, the knife is less liable to slip, 5 ma as — 5 Everybody's Posty Mag | and absolutel Automat ‘Ai Cashion. batt, 

and with the majority of corvere the } Howse Magazine () American Poultry Journal Cinteod Beaten ena olf onethant oo foreign coun ohn 

table-cloth is likely to escape with fewer Check 4 of above Magazines if you select this | | Four name and sddress planed to ip aévertionment wil 

Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 po Ce TS de bd aati enlaces 








soiled spots. Stand up! : 
P The Farm Journal, Dept. J, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. | BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194C State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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S many as 1,000,- 
000 pilgrims have 
been known to con- 
gregate at the more 
celebrated shrines in 
China. The _ photo- 
graph at right shows a 
gathering at the fa- 
mous temple at Tas- 
hihkiao, in Manchu- 
ria, where many of 
the pilgrims have ar- 
rived after journeys 
of hundreds and even 
thousands of miles— 
some to worship and 
some to trade. Note 


the curious covered wagons, 
closely 
prairie schooners used many 
years ago by our own pioneers. 


Redington, 


which resemble 


Read This Mr. 





The Farm Journal 








the Over 


Pepper is a 
round berry. 
The plant which bears 
the pepper berries is 
a climbing vine and is 
grown throughout the 
eastern tropics. The 
berries grow in clus- 
ters, and a single stem 
will produce from 20 
to 30 berries. The 
best grade of black 
pepper comes from 
the Malabar, India. 
The berries are picked 
when green and cured 


Pepper 





Think This Almost 
where, one hears 
something about 
Well, 





our office-holders. 


elected them to their positions, 


anyway? 


Chief of the Bu- 


reau of _ Biological 


Hyde, ‘ 


That means more active 
work for all real bird- 
lovers. 


Number Always sign 
1474 your name 

to every let- 
ter you write, and— 
well, we have an un- 
signed check here (No. 
1474) for $2. Is it 
yours? 


Teaching the In spite 
British of the 

British 
jokes against the Amer- 
ican habit of chewing 
gum, there were ex- 
ported to England last 
year about 1,200,000 
pounds of ,um, and—it 
was chewed. 


We Mean May 1930 
It be the best 

ear of 
your life. ay you be 
blessed with good 


health, freedom from 
worry, and much happi- 
ness. 


No Wonder Al: “You 
say that 
she is dumb?” Cal: 
“Yes—she thinks that 
jumping beans are 
kangaroo eggs.” 


They Like 


Iron 


Pineapples 
as well as 
humans 
must have iron. Today, 
in Hawaii, the growing 
plants are sprayed with 
a solution of iron. The 
leaves absorb it and 
the pineapples are im- 
proved. 


Long, Long Fishing 
Ago with cor- 

morants 
was practised in Japan 
certainly long before 
612 A.D. It is not 
known whether it was 
first practised in Japan 
or whether it was 


breught from China. 


Survey, 
writes in his report to Secretary 
‘That attempts to en- 
force the provisions of the 
migratory-bird treaty act with 
only 25 full-time United States 
game protectors can not be 
wholly effective is obvious.” 


With Open 
Eyes 


beauty. 


ment. 


My farm gives 
me day by day 
a great feast of 
Its pictures change 
with the passing of every mo- 
I can not look up with- 
out coming face to face with 
something of loveliness. E.L.V. out. 


by placing on trays 
Tom Stinson, liv- under which fires are kept burn- 
ing in Missouri, ing. 
captured a litter of Our red pepper is not really a 
wolf pups last winter and raised pepper at all, but a form of 
one as a pet. The animal in- capsicum. Paprika is also a 
stinct evidently tells the wolf capsicum and is grown in 
that fire is its enemy, since Hungary and Spain. The orig- 
every time there is a lighted inal cayenne came from South 
match thrown down near it, or America, but the one contain- 
a small fire started, the wolf ing the most heat comes from 
will put out the fire with its the east coast of Africa near 
paw. Or if that is not pos- Zanzibar. 
sible, the animal will roll its White pepper is secured from 
body over the fire and put it the black pepper berries with 
their hulls removed. 


Believe It 
Or Not 


every- 


who 
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WHY «NOT: TRADE-IN 
YOUR: OLD - SEPARATOR? 





SE ES rer 





now for the wonderful New Low Model 


Ball Bearing Melotte and get $20.00 for 
it regardless of age, make or condition, to apply 
in trade on the New Melotte. This is a special 
offer subject to withdrawal without notice. Mail 
coupon now for full details and free catalog. 
Write today for details of our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn how we will ship the New Melotte 
right to your farm and let you use it free for 
thirty days without the slightest obligation to 
buy. We do this so that you may see and know 


why the New Melotte is handier, easier to clean, 
easier to operate—and—is guaranteed to put 
more cream in your cream can than any other 
separator made. Remember, the Melotte is the 
ONE separator with the single bearing, flexibly 
suspended se/f- balancing bowl that never 
gets out of balance. Send at once for free catalog 
telling all about this wonderful new separator. 


- > m . 
f . Se yo U | ow, in your old cream-wasting separator 


After the free trial, if you decide to keep the 
New Melotte, as | know you will, my easy terms 
make it very easy for you to pay for it. You pay 
only $5.00 after the free trial and only 
$5.00 each month. This gives you over a year to 
pay. But—you'll find the New Melotte will 
actually pay for itself in a surprisingly short time 
with the EXTRA cream it will get out of your 
milk. Don't fail to write for free catalog and full 
details of my special offers. Mail coupon NOW 
— before these special offers are withdrawn. 


52° A MONTH 


ae if you decide to buy after 
mi=z=w 30DaysFreeTrial 
LOW MODEL 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
CATALOG AND SPECIAL OFFER 


EPARATOR, H.B.BABSON, U.S. Mgr.,2843W. 19thSt., Dept. 25-01, Chicago, il 
menicanaaticins 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


f a d Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and tell me all about your great New 
ere "“Melotte Offer. (Print Your Name and Address Plainly) 
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Finest Carload of Apples Ever Shipped From 
Famous Wenatchee District, Washington! 


Another STARKING TRIUMPH! Leo C. Antles, Mgr., 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS, Inc., World’s Larg- 
est Orchardists and celebrated for their BLUE GOOSE 
brand of superfine fruit, jubilantly sent us this tele- 

am announcing the shipment of this, the finest car- 
oad of apples that ever came out of the Wenatchee 
Valley District of Washington, a section noted the 
world over for the perfection, size and beauty of its 
apples. He enthusiastically wired us: 


WENATCHEE WASH OCT 16 1929 















9ACA114NL 
STARK BRO’S LOUISIANA MISSOURI 
AM SENDING PHOTO FIRST CAR OF ALL STARKING 
APPLES SHIPPED FROM NORTHWEST STOP LEADING 
GROWERS AND SHIPPERS WHO VISITED CAR AND EX- 
AMINED FRUIT ARE DELIGHTED WITH THESE WONDER- 
FUL STARKING APPLES STOP GROWERS SHIPPERS AND 
INSPECTORS AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURISTS PRO- 
NOUNCE THIS THE FINEST CARLOAD OF APPLES EVER 
SHIPPED FROM WENATCHEE DISTRICT WASHINGTON 
AND SAY IT IS BEGINNING OF A NEW EPOCH IN THE 
APPLE INDUSTRY STOP ALL EXCITED OVER THEIR EARLY 
ALL OVER COLORING AND FAR GREATER PERCENTAGE 
OF EXTRA FANCY THAN DELICIOUS STOP THEY GREW TO 
FORTY EIGHT SIZE STOP FORTY EIGHT 
FILL A BUSHEL 




















LEO ANTLES 
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BOOKS mation STARKING Apple 

PPREE os th vd From This Wonderful 

FW - doc Carload Shipped from 

| The Wenatchee Valley, 
Double -Red Brought Growers Washington. 


—— 


$5.00 a Bushel 
F. O. B. Cars! 


This entire carload brought the growers $5.00 per bushel 
F. 0. B. Cars, when Extra Fancy Delicious were selling at $2.50 
to $3.00 per bushel. The higher all-over color, the firmer tex- 
ture and the proven longer keeping ability (will keep crisp and 
juicy until late Spring) all combined to make Starking eagerly 
bought at 100 per cent higher prices. 


DELICIOUS Apple 


Trade Mark Reg 






STARK meme Get Fine VINEYARD-FREE 
BRO’S a 7 oo 
Box 612 ¥/ j —by Writing QUICK! A fine home vineyard of best grape S. E. LONG, W. VA. 
Ptr Mo. juice varieties of young-bearing grape vines GIVEN FREE oe slips F 
ae a coget A to customers. Offered For Only LIMITED TIME. Ask for 
e' « Ty Lr = . 3) 
how c plan QUICK—Use Coupon—and also check (on coupon) which 
VINEYARD—FREE. one or more of our 3 REMARKABLE BOOKS— FREE you THIS MAN 


[_} Sena me FREE the big 

Stark 1930 Fruit Book—all 
about Golden Delicious, Stark- 
Oa pleymered and the NEW 
BURBANK FRUIT CREATIONS, 

‘_ Send me FREE your Book on Beauti- 
fying Home Grounds. 


CT Send me FREE your big Stark 1930 Book 
of Stark Flowers and Vegetables and your 


want us to send you—the NEW 1930 STARK FRUIT 
BOOK (telling ALL about Golden Delicious and our MADE $299 A 
Exclusive Fruit Varieties, including the NEW 
LUTHER BURBANK CREATIONS) — MONTH IN 
the NEW 1930 STARK HOME 
GROUNDS BEAUTIFYING BOOK | SPARE TIME 
—or the NEW 1930 STARK 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE We paid S. E. LONG, 


exclusive NEW BURBANK FLOWERS AND SEED BOOK! Banker in small W. VA. 
VEGETABLES. town, in one month 
Address Box 612 $299.05 in Cash Com- 


missions for just his spare 


time taking orders for us. 
I may plant about $_______._____ worth of Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Rose 


9 Thousands of other MEN 

Bushes, etc. this Spring. S | AR RO S and WOMEN make sur- 
[EALTHFUL, OUT. 

BEY FMB. cnc con wcrewnnnocence---o-=n- ocecses DOOR WORK. CASH 
PAY WEEKLY—FREE 

P. Oren ccrwrecewnccnennnnn oon a =~ 0 === == --0nnanneccennennennnns SELLING OUTFIT. 


ioneen siete Largest in World—Oldest in America pti WS Bes 9 pe 


Check here if you wich our NEW PLAN on HOW TO MAKE . 
CJ MONEY IN SPARE TIME selling Stark Trees In your neighborhood \ at LOU ISIANA, MO., 114 Years 


8 ..----fruit trees 
this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 























